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FOREWORD 



; 


This book bas been written for students and teachers as well 
as for the general reader. Its purpose is not so much to inform 
as to provoke thought. It is not a narration of events but a 
series of judgements that should be considered and then 
accepted or rejected. Teachers who attempt to use this as a 
textbook will ht either delighted or annoyed to find that they 
have to consult other books at every step in order to amplify 
and explain the conclusions drawn or to follow up suggested 
lines of thought. Those interested in obtaining a perspective 
of the manifold problems of human life will, it is hop^. find 
this book an incentive to further and more detailed study. 

1 am grateful to the Union Ministry of Education for provid* 
ing me with funds for assistance, books and incidental ex¬ 
penses, and to the Indian Council of World Affairs and the 
management of the Diwan Chand Information Centre for 
placing at my disposal rooms where 1 could work. The project 
of writing the book baa enabled me to taste of cooperation and 
comradeship in intellectual work and h^ been a deep and 
stimulating influence. I do not wish to re*duce memories to a 
of names, and 1 am sure those whose names I could have 
given agree with me. 

M.MUJEEB 

Jamia Millia 
April i 960 
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Lips is s process oI continuous change. The food we eat, the 
dress we wear, the houses we live in, our habits, our ideas, 
our institutions are the results of adjustments, modifications 
and transformations that have been taking place in our life. 
We can accept passively what we find, but acceptance brings 
little benefit or consolation unless it is the result of an attempt 
to understand. If we at all desire to improve the circumstances 
under which we live, or adapt ourselves to them, we must 
find out how things came to be as they are and discover the 
causes of events that occurred, the origins and the working 
of ideas and institutions, the personalities and the forces which 
combined to produce changes. This is to study history; and 
the more seriously we study it, the more we shah realise how 
essentia] it is for the understanding of the problems of life. 

We are not, of course, all interested in the same things. 
Some of us are Interested in science, some in literature and 
art, some in philosophy or religion, some in politics or sociobgy. 
We may study the history necessary for the proper under¬ 
standing of our particular subject. But as members of a society 
which has to fulfil its needs, to add to its knowledge and skill, 
to improve and to develop according to its nature, we must 
have a sound knowledge of the elements of human history, and 
of bow our own society has followed the general pattern of 
change and development and been infiuenced by movements 
and events outside. We must be able to draw from this 
knowledge conclusions in regard to what should be done to 
ensure a rich and peaceful life in the future. India is today 
planning development on a large scale. It is being found at 
every step that a proper understanding of the whole situation 
is essential for success. To become a useful citisen, an Indian 
must study the history of the world, and within this framework, 
the history of his own country. The economic or political 
situation in other countries may be difierent. bat it would also 
be the result of a historical process, which we have to under¬ 
stand for the sake of Intelligent living. If we examine without 
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haste and prejudice the difterences hetween ourselves and other 
pAple, we may find them to be more apparent than real, more 
the results of accident than nature or desi^. 

Unfortunately, for purposes of teaching, history has become 
a separate subject. It is not a synthesis of all the sciences that 
are concerned directly with human life, but is confined largely 
to the narration of political policies and events. It is not broad> 
based enough to include all the different influences that govern 
political policy, or the effects of political events on ideas, 
social forms, literature and art. History has thus bacome 
political history, a record of how small and large human 
groups grew and became powerful, how they competed or 
contended with each other, how victory or defeat led to a new 
distribution of power and wealth. There is no doubt that such 
political history is of great importance, because most of the 
great changes in human life have been the results of the use 
or misuse of power. But the exercise of power for any particular 
end, such as the conquest of a country, the defeat of a rival, 
the a^uUition of resources, is itself the resultant of moral, 
social, and economic forces, and unless we have sufficient 
knowledge of these, political policies, wars and conquests have 
no meaning. 

Other aspects of life are, therefore, being included more 
and more in the writing of history. This change of attitude 
has taken place very largely because of the Marxist theory 
that the means of production are the determining factor in 
the organisation not only of economic but of social and political 
life, and that the character and quality of a society will, 
therefore, depend on who owns or disposes of the land and 
other natural resources, the equipment and raw material 
required for producing goods and the agencies and facilities 
for distributing them. It is not generally agreed that means 
oi production should be given such exclusive attention as 
Marxists hold to. be necessary, but it is recognised that a 
proper study of the organisation of a people's economy is 
essential for an understanding of its life and culture.^ Life 
must be taken as a whole; neither the producers nor the 
consumers could exist by themselves, and men, while they 

* But see Uarx-Ecgels, Seitcled Works, Vol, Tt. pp. 445 S end 457 9 . 
(Foreign Leagaagea Publishing House. Mosoow, 1941.) 
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produce end consume, also strive for ways of self-expressiSn 
to which the laws of economy may or may not apply. 

If we follow idea of trying to see and to understand the 
whole of life, we shall realise that the history of any people 
at any time is a detail of the history of humanity. No matter 
how dosely we study the detail, we shall understand it fully 
only if we place it in the context of the whole, and appreciate 
the relationships with the whole which have given slgnidcance 
to the part. It is particularly necessary to remember this when 
we study Indian history, because there has been a continuous 
give-and*talce between India and the rest of the world. One of 
the prindpal aims of this book is to enable the Indian to realise 
that his country is a part of the world, that if there are differ¬ 
ences between the course of events here and elsewhere, there 
are also many points of resemblance. We must see everything 
in its proper perspective if wc wish to understand, and to 
build our future on a true appreciation of the past. Not only 
our history but the history of the whole world is our heritage. 

But world history is a subject so vast that if it is related 
in narrative form, any compass appears to be too small. 
We have, therefore, philosophies of history which attempt to 
interpret history to discover laws that may have operated, 
or the pattern which events seem to have followed. This book 
is not based on any philosophical theory. Its scale is too small 
for the histories of difierent countries or civilisations to be 
dealt with separately. Here world history has been divided 
into a edhveoient number of periods, and to enable the reader 
to get an idea of all the most important features of civilisation 
at any particular time, relevant facts have been grouped under 
three categories: skill, organisation and belief. 

These categories do not derive from any particular theory 
about the nature or character of human life. If we look around 
us today, we see material goods and the knowledge and skiU 
required to produce them; we find societies organised for the 
purpose of maintaining themselves and iixcreasing their pros¬ 
perity and power, We have ideas and beliefs in regard to what 
is go^ and desirable, and what is not, These ideas and beliefs 
determine the function and scope of political, social and 
economic organisation, the purposes for wbiph material goods 
should be produced, and the manner in which they should be 
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them. Fanners, craftsmen, skilled workmen enable a society 
to maintain its physical existence, and yet organisation can 
be baaed <m values which place the produdng classes at the 
mercy of the non-producing classes. The ideas and tendencies 
embodied in the organisation of a society determine not only 
the social significance but also the standards and the quality 
of skills. What is an even more important consideration th^ 
its influence on production, organisation represents the mecha¬ 
nism evolved by every society for prevention of internal 
disintegration, for defence against external attack, and for 
expansion to meet its needs or to propagate the ideas it em¬ 
bodies. For instance, the caste system is supposed to have saved 
Hindu society from disintegration through Internal changes 
and the corrosive influence of alien ideas of organisation. The 
democratic ideals of Islam, as assimilated by the Arab society 
of the seventh century, made expansion essential and in¬ 
evitable. The nation-states of Europe spread themselves over 
the world under the impetus of private enterprise and a 
competitive economy, and they would have destroyed each 
other if expansion had not been possible. The reasons for 
taking organisation as the starting point would also be quite 
sound. 

What position should we assign to belief^ Man's awareness 
of his separate identity, his will to live and his conviction that 
life has meaning and purpose are essential for his existence. 
How is this awareness, this will, this assurance of meaning 
and purpose expressed ^ Modem methods of scientific 9XiiXyti» 
have reduced man to a mechanism whose reactions are variable 
but capable of classification, and might ultimately be amenable 
to control. In the United States, it is widely believed that 
" personality " can be identified at as. early age and developed 
by direct methods, in the Soviet Union indoctrination is based 
on the same view of human nature. But unless we decide for 
ourselves beforehand what man is and what history is to 
reveal, we should not attempt to reduce beliefs and the results 
of beliefs to a simple operation of the law of cause and efiect, 
or of mere Icamkig from experience. The forces that have 
moved mankind cannot be easily defined. Life is the result 
of an interplay of desires, interests, aspirations, beliefs, and 
the troth about life cannot be reduced to a formula. 
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Let US take some examples. We know that $eli-pi:e$er^> 
tion is one of the basic instincts. But men are willing to 
risk their lives for. truth, for profit, for revenge, for ad¬ 
venture, and this attitude can be characteristic not only of 
persons but civilisations. We cannot, therefore, lay it down 
that in particular situations, all men will behave in the same 
way. Again, we. know that organisation can be malntdned 
only if punishments are awarded for breaking laws. But can 
we on this ground say that men observe a particular way of 
life or obey laws only because of fear ? Men are afraid of loss, 
injury and death. They desire happiness and success, and 
survival in some form after death, Bui only a very prejudiced 
mind would base all religions oo fear and hope. It is a historical 
fact that belief has inspired aim and purpose, and determined 
the moral and social values to be achieved. It is equally true 
that organisation is the expression of the belief that a certain 
way of life is good. 

ihere is no scientihe method of determining how aud why 
a certain thing is believed to be true or a certain pattern of 
living believed to be good in the first instance. Within the 
historical period, the fundamentals of every religion and every 
type of social organisation built on a concept of the good 
can be traced to some spiritual or intellectual leader or leaders, 
and the same would be true of the prehistoric ages also. 
The origin of belief may be the same as that of scientific theories. 
“The procedure in all branches of science, whether in Newton's 
theory of gravitation, Maxwell's theory of electromagnetism, 
Einstein's theory of relativity or the quantum theory of Planck 
is at root the same. The first step is to guess, by some sort of 
inspiration, a set of mathematical equations, The second step is 
to associate the symbols used in the equations with measurable 
physical quantities.'"* The equations of belief are differently 
expressed, the quantities with which they are to be associated 
are not only physical; the inspiration of which belief is the 
product may begin in curiosity and guesses, but it ends in 
overwhelming conviction. It is this overwhelming conviction 
of the truth, beauty and goodness of what is believed that 
leads to the embodiment of belief in organisation, and to tbe 
coordination of all types of skills for the maintenance of a 

* Fred Koyh, Tht Naturt e/ th« Uitiv 4 rse. p. 
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pailicular or^aoisation. Logically, therefore, it would be 
correct to say that human life begins with belief, and in a 
historical study of human life, belief must come first. 

In this book, after a brief outline of the main political 
events, beliefs have been discussed first. But beliefs cannot 
be dated. They do not have a beginning or an end which can 
be hxed, and beliefs of one period will be found to continue 
in other periods. We must also remember that all the time 
things were happening which made some people reflect whether 
what they believed was true. All the time people with difierent 
beliefs were coming into contact with each other, as hunters 
and food-gatherers in the earliest age, later as traders, warriors, 
travellers, as friends and as enemies, as rulers and subjects. 
Beliefs must not, therefore, be regarded as so definite that 
they can serve as demonstrable explanations for all actions and 
events. It is the same with organisation. There was a continuous 
process of change* of adjustment, of learning, borrowing and 
imitating, with di^erent types of organisation existing peace¬ 
fully side by side or coming into conflict. Skills have also a 
way of their own, and we cannot determine their quality or 
effect veiy precisely, But for any period, a study of the beliefs, 
ionns of organisation and standards of skill will give us a more 
intelligible picture of human life as a whole than the narration 
of events, What is more, it will help to fulfil the purpose of 
history, which is to make us think, to make us aware of all 
the good and the evil that men have done, and to strengthen 
in each of us the desire for a rich and useful life. 
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CHAPTER 1 

ORIGINS 

1 

Ws t>0 not know which of the accounts of the orifin of the 
world represents the earliest ideas of creation, hut they ali 
a^e that the whole universe, and our earth in partic^ar, 
was made out of uROT|:anised matter, or chaos, in some far 
distant past. 

According to the Egyptian legend of creation, "At the 
beginning of the world there was a waste of water called Nu, 
and it was the abode of the Great Father... .He gave being 
unto the sun god...Ra, (who) was greater than Nu, from 
whom he arose—Ra spo^ at the beginning of the creation, 
and bade the earth and the heavens to rise out of the waste 
of water. In the brightness of his majesty they appeared, and 
Shu (god of the air) the uplifter, raised Nu (goddess of the 
firmament) upon high. She formed the vault, which is arched 
over 5eb, the god of earth, who lies prostrate beneath her 
from where, at the eastern borizon. she is poised upon her 
toes to where, at the western boriaon, bending down with 
outstretched arms, she rests upon her finger-tips. In the 
darkness are beheld the stars, which sparkle upon her body 
and over her great, unwearied limbs/ 

Babylonian legend traces creation to the slaying of the 
female dragon Tiamat (the sea), by Bel*Merodach, who 
"covered the heavens with one part of Tiamat's body and 
fashioned the earth with the other half. Then he set the moon * 
and the stars in the sky, and afterwards created man. He divi* 
ded the darkness, separated the heavens from the earth, and 
then reduced the universe to order."* 

The accounts of creation in the Rig Veda begin with myths 
and become progressively intellectual. "India measured six 

^ D. A. Mack«iuie, Egyptian Myth and Ltgtnd. pp. i-^. {Gr«sham 
Poblishing Co.) 

* T. G. Pinches, TM EoHgion o/ Sabylania andAssyria, p. $. (Greshan 
Publishing Co.) 
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t'to&d spaces, from which no existing: thing is excluded; he 
it is who made the wide expanse of the earth and the lofty 
dome of the sky, even he/'* "Before the Vedic age had come 
to a close, an unknown poet, who was one of the world's great 
thinkers, had risen... towards a conception of the World 
Soul and the First Causes the Unknown God. He sang of 
the mysterious beginning of all things/' 

1. Non-being thon existed net nor being ; 

There was no air, nor sky that is beyond it. 

What was concealed ? Wherein ? 2n whose protection ? 

And was (here deep unfathomable water ? 

2 . Death then existed not nor life inmortal ; 

Of neither nighi nor day was any token. 

By its inherent force the One breathed windless : 

No other thing than that beyond existed. 

3 . Darkness there was a 6 first by darkness hidden ; 

Without distinctive marks, this all was water. 

That which, becoming, by the void was covered, 

That one by force of heat came into being. 

4 . Desire entered the One in the beginning: 

It was the earliest seed, of thought the product. 

The sages searching in iheir hearis with wisdom. 

Found out the bond of being in non-being.* 

The Fig Veda also contains the legend of Furusha, by 
sacrificing whom the gods created the world. "This conception 
resembles closely the story in Teutonic m 3 rihology of the 
cutting up by the gods of die body of the chaos giant, Ymer; 
his skull became the sky, his bones the rocks, his blood the 
sea, and so on. One of the Chinese P'an Ku myths is of a similar 
character; the world is composed of different parts of his 
body."* 

In Judaism, Christianity and Islam, the creator, creation and 
the purpose of life are logically connected parts of a doctrine 
that all that exists was created by the will of God. 

* D. A, Mackenzie, Indian Myth and Z.^<n 4 , p. lo. 

« Radhakriehoen and Moore, A Siyurca Booh of Indian Pkilofcpky, 

p. #3- 

' Mackenzie, op. Hi., pp. 
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Modem science does not accept legends and beliefs in regerS 
to creation. What is more important, it does not admit that 
it is logically necessary to combine theories in regard to aeation 
with beliefs about the purpose of life. Science has its own 
principles and methods, which are not those of religion or 
ethics. Its aim is to observe all that can be observed, to deduce 
laws from observed facts, and then work onwards on the 
assumption that these laws are true. The function of science 
is to answer the question "how”, not the question "why”. 

There arc scientific theories of how the universe came into 
existence. About aoo years ago, Buffon put forward the view 
that our planetary system is the result of a collision between 
the sun and a star. This waa disputed by Laplace, who gave 
proper scientific form to the idea of the German philosopher 
Kant, that the sun produced our planetary system "all by 
itself”, a terrific intemal explosion, more violent than those 
occurring inside it periodically, throwing a part of its at¬ 
mosphere far beyond the present orbits of the planets. In 
course of time, this giant sphere of gas cooled and coalesced 
into separate spheres rotating along circular orbits round the 
sun. This theory, though based on an assumption that was 
not itself improbable, w« mathematically unsound. Another 
theory put forward was that a star, passing the sun at a 
suflwicnily close distance, caused a tide on the surface of the 
sun, and pulled out an enormous gaseous filament which later 
broke up into a number of gaseous spheres. Since this view 
was propounded, it has been discovered that intersteUar space 
is filled by a mixture of gas and fine dust, possessing the same 
chemical constitution as the sun and other stars. An astronomer, 
Weizsacker, has shown that the fine dust originally scattered 
through the entire region now occupied by the planetary 
system must have been aggregated into a few big lumps to 
form the planets, and this could have happened within a 
period of a hundred million years. Another theory is that 
"there was once another star moving around the sun that 
disint^ted with great violence, So great was the explosion 
that all the remnants were blown a long way away from 
the sun into space, with the exception of a tiny wisp of gas 
out of which the earth and the planets have condensed.’ 

• Fred Hoyle, TKt UaUtr* cfOu Uniotrst, p. 5 . 
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We cannot say which of the theories fiven above explains 
the accident of the world's origin most satisfactorily from the 
point of view of mathematics, physics and — scientific — com- 
monsense, and to what speculations further researches in the 
physical sciences will lead us, It was believed so far that the 
earth, when it first assumed its separate identity as a planet, 
was a hot sphere of gas, But this is being doubted. So is the 
assumption that the moon was once a part of the earth, tom 
away by the gravitational pull of the sun.» What happened 
on the earth after the formation of its crust is also a subject 
of confiicting theories. Rain and wind have been eroding the 
surface and continuously piling up sediment; the crust of the 
earth, however solid it may appear, has changed its form owing 
to pressure from within, and is in theory elastic. Explanations 
have to be given when questions arise- What is coal, what is 
iron, what is petrol? What is the reason for shells end other 
things being found high up in the mountains when they 
naturally belong to the bottom of the sea? How is it that 
fossils are found deep down in the earth when life is possible 
only on the surface ? What is the cause of earthquakes, vol¬ 
canoes, hot-water springs and other such phenomena? There 
are theories that explain the origins of all these things, and 
help us to realise that nothing is stable or static, that the 
inanimate world is, like the animate, subject to continuous 
movement and change. 


II 

The origin of life is a question on which religious beliefs and 
science are as much at variance as on the question of creation, 
^ntists take it for granted that life is self-generated, that 
it produced itself. How this could have happened can be 
deduced from geology and biology, and more precisely from 
two new sciences allied to them, geochemistry and biochemistry. 
Geochemistry grew up as a result of the search for new metals, 
such as vanadium, germanium and uranium, and the attempt 
to solve the problems of their occurrence and distribution. 
Biochemistry is the application of chemistry to biological 
problems. It is a science whose function is to discover, and 
’ 2hU., pp. 7 r-S 2 . 
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ultinately to imitate the extremely complex operations thar 
we find foing on in living organisms. 

We can assume that as the earth cooled, a hydrosphere of 
rivets and seas formed on its surface. In this hydrosphere 
water and mud were acted upon by the sunlight, and it is 
here that we must look for the first simple carbon and nitrogen 
compounds out of which organisms were formed. We must 
take it that a chemical evolution of organisms preceded the 
evolution of organic structures. So far we have a little evidence 
that even biochemical life was absent till about Soo million 
years ago, but about 300 mUIion years later, life was biochemi> 
cally what it is now. These figures are rough, and require 
confirmation from the observations and conclusions of other 
sciences. But there is no doubt that biochemistry provides a 
clue to the origin of life. 

The energy from the sun which makes plants grow, animals 
move and men think is absorbed by a substance known as 
chlorophyll. Ths process of absorption is known as photo* 
synthesis and is very complicated. It must have begun with 
organisms even more minute than the viruses, which can be 
seen now under the electron microscope. They appear as small , 
round bodies, mostly without any internal structure. They are 
chemical molecules that have, at the same time, the properties 
of living organisms. They can feed and multiply. We cannot 
regard them, however, as the most primitive form of life 
because there are bacteria, known as autotropic, which can 
satisfy all the needs themselves, and do not depend for their 
sustenance on other organisms. The line of development, from 
one point of view, seems to be from the organism which is 
self-sufficient to one which absorbs food that passes it, and 
from this to the organism which goes after its food, like the 
fish, the reptile and finally man. "The general trend of evo¬ 
lution is away from the purely chemical existence of minute 
units to the use of increasing organisation, coordination and 
rationality."* Landmarks in this evolution were growth in 
site, the ability to move, and the development of a physical 
form or structure which enabled movement and the acquisition 
and assimilation of food. 

• J. D. BotaI, Scitna t* Hiftory. p. 630. (Wem, Loadon, 
rOS*) 
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* The study of the evolution of diflerent forms of life is the 
concern of the biologist. We need to note here only the main 
divisions of biological history. There was first a period, known 
as the Azoic, in which no life would have been possible. In the 
next period, the Proterozoic, micro-organisms would have been 
formed, but since they had no rigid bodies or parts, we do not 
find any traces of them. In the early Palaeozoic period, there 
were trilobites and sea-scorpions; and fishes and amphibia 
populated the swamp forests of the later Palaeozoic. Then 
nature seems to have had a fit of extravagance. In the Mesozoic 
period, reptiles of enormous size and hideous aspect, the 
brontosaurus, the stegosaurus, the tyrannosaurus rex, roamed 
over the earth for thousands of years. Then they either died 
out gradually or perished because of some cataclysmic change. 
Only mammals, which were partially in evidence in the 
Mesozoic period, survived and they constitute the main 
feature of the present, the Cainozoic period. Man is the most 
highly develop^ type of mammal. 

ITT 

The three geological and biological ages which cover the whole 
period of human existence are the late Pliocene, the Pleistocene 
and the Holocene. The Pleistocene began about 550,000 years 
ago. It includes the four Glacial and Interglacial Ages, and the 
age which the archaeologist calls Palaeolithic. For its material 
during this vast expanse of time, history hu to depend on 
other sciences: geology, biology, archaeology, anthropology. 
Geology helps us to determine the ages into which pre-history 
can be divided through a study of the strata in which the 
oldest remains are found; biology gives us glimpses into the 
physical evolution of man; archaeology deals with antiquities» 
with products of ancient industry and art, from which we 
can reconstruct human life and culture of the times when there 
were no written records. Anthropology is the study of man, 
of primitive social institutions, bdief and ritual. But all these 
sciences together give us only an incomplete and hazy picture.. 

Traces of the earliest types of hominids or near-men and 
of men are being found at different places as the search for 
them proceeds. Each fresh discovery adds to our knowledge,. 
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and sometimes views held aboiat a process of development 
have to be reconsidered and revised. Investi^tlons in South 
and South-east Africa have yielded rich results, and it is 
possible that the earliest remains may be found there. These 
remains wiU probably be of hominids or near-men, such as 
the Java Man (Pithecanthropus erectua) is believed to be. 
He made very crude implements, but these were of stone, 
and a question has been raised whether the first imp^ments 
were of bone or of stone. It may be that we shall discover a 
type of hominid, making bone implements, which preceded the 
Java Man, The Peking Man (Sinanthropus pekinensis) who 
seems to have been able to make Are has also to be classed 
as a hominid. Even the Keandertbaler Man, a type named 
after the place in West Germany where his remains have been 
found, who lived during the Second Interglacial Age, is not 
regarded as full man, though as a malcer of tools he appears 
quite advanced. In our present state of knowledge, the Grimaldi 
and Cro-magi)on men, who appear after the last Ice Age, 
about 25,000 years ago, are the first types who can be regsMad 
as definitely human. Subsequent history tells us of primitive 
and advanced cultures existing at the same time. It is possible 
that the Peking Man learnt to make fire and to fashion his 
crude toob from true men whose traces we have not yet 
been able to discover. The Grimaldi and the Cro-magnon 
wandered into Spain and southern France from Africa and 
West Asia. They seem to have been physically weaker but 
mentally fax superior to the Neanderthalers, whom they 
dbpoesessed and destroyed. There may have been similar 
wanderings of true men eastwards. Skeletons of a very primitive 
type of man have lately been discovered on Mt. Carmel in 
Palestine in a cave adjacent to another containing the graves 
of a human community contemporary with this primitive type 
and akin to the Cro-magnons.* 

We shall, it seems, continue to have doubts in our minds as 
to when human history begins until we can determine what 
we mean by "man," The tendency among biologists and among 
those who look to biology for a definition of man is to regard 
the development of certain parts of the brain as the criterion. 

• Gertrude Rachel Uvy, JAe GaU of Horn. pp. d-?. (Faber and 
Paber, Louden. 1946 } 
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!!l$ there is no likelihood of a brain being found intact, its 
capacity is deduced from jaw-bones and pieces of skulls. 
Another method is to draw conclusions in regard to the capacity 
to think, to reason and to coordinate and communicate im¬ 
pressions and experiences from the artifacts of the different 
archaeological periods. The third course, which id not given 
the consideration due to it because the sdentihc principle of 
observation completely dominates our minds, is to search for 
a definition of man based on a study of mankind through the 
ages. We would then, perhaps, agree that the distinctive 
feature of man is not speech, not the ability to make things, 
but an inner urge to apprehend and synthesise all that he 
sees, hears, feels and to lay down laws for himself that would 
make his life accord with this synthesis. This would be the 
view that man is made human by belief. 

This view should not ignore science or prevent us from 
taking full advantage of all that we can learn from biology 
and archaeology. If the discoveries made by these sciences 
enable us to begin human history a few thousand or a hundred 
thousand years earlier, our criterion would not be affected. 
The biological data we possess at the moment seem to indicate 
that the Java Man, the Peking Man and the Neanderthalers 
were not the direct ancestors of ''man,” that "man” is a 
species whose development may have been parallel to theirs. 
The archaeological data might be regarded as indicating that 
the life of those who produced the artifacts associated with the 
Peking Man and subsequent culture periods was organised 
enough to be considered human. Or we might regard the ar¬ 
chaeological evidence as showing that species of ''hominids” 
or near-men appeared, developed a culture of which the arti¬ 
facts we have discovered may be considered the highest 
achievement, and then either out or were destroyed by 
men with a higher inteUigence. 

IV 


Man was first a food-gatherer, Archaeologists divide the vast 
extent of time when man gathered and could not grow his 
food and when his tools were almost all of stone, into Lower, 
Middle and Upper Palaeolithic, depending on the stratum in 
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which the record is found, and into “cultures” on the basii 
of the artifacts discovered, It would be unhistorical to talk 
at this time of countries and peoples, and the “cultures” of 
archaeologists have no relation with the sub^uent culture 
of the same place or region.*® They are stages in development, 
fixed after study of the artifacts. Their duration cannot be 
fixed; one culture-period in one country or region, for instance, 
may occur earlier or later than in another region, in accordance 
with the speed and accidents of development. 

Some stone implements, such as the hand-axe, the flake 
and the blade, which are found in widely separated areas are 
so similar in shape that it is thought that the art of making 
them was not evolved independently in different times and 
at diflercnt places, but was spread from some original centre. 
The hand-axe is found in a continuous area which includes a 
part of India, south-west Asia, east, north and part of South 
Africa, and southern and western Europe. The eastern and 
south-eastern parts of Asia seem to form a separate cultural 
province. Even though man was ill-equipped in every way in 
the Old Stone Age, culture could be diffused and cultural 
development follow a common sequence. 

V 

Man's skill has been evident from the very beginning. We can 
look upon it, as scientists generally do, as an attempt to make 
up for the insufficiency of his natural equipment. Man was a 
hunter without tooth and daw, a digger without naib, a 
carnivorous animal whose digestive system could not easily 
assimilate raw meat. His body lacked the protection of natu^ 
hair and he could not, like the rodents, make a shelter for 
himself in the earth. So he was forced by necessity to fashion 
tools. We can also regard the making of tools as the result of 
an inner urge to get from nature the material he required to 
live a Ufe which seemed to him good. The good life was not a 

>• with the oldett, they have beefi n4med Pre-tteUw, 

PfOtChOeUean, CheUean. AchenUan aod Stellenbosch, LevaUoistaa, 
Mowiterian. Aur^cian, Solutrean and StiU Boy. Magdeleiuan. and 
AriUian (also called Tardenoisian and Capsian). after the natnae ol 
places where they have been discovered. 
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matter of choice. Man is so constituted that it is a necessity, 
At the time when the stones lying around seemed to be the 
only raw material be could draw upon, he selected for his 
use stones fashioned by accident into the shape he desired. 
But he could not have done so without concepts of cutting", 
"piercing", "edge", "sharpness", and these concepts must be 
older than the tools* an integral part of man's mental equip¬ 
ment It is impossible for us now to pick out the first "selec¬ 
ted" tools. The earUest "made" tools were pebbles so broken 
as to produce sharp edges. Kemains of this culture, which is 
called the "pebbL^tool" culture, have been found among 
lower Pleistocene deposits at Olduvai* in Tanganyika* and these 
artifacts along with others found in only slightly more recent 
deposits in Asia and Western Europe show that tool-making 
was no lor^er occasional but served permanent needs. 

The tools of the Peking Man, found in the cave deposits of 
Choukoutien, to which the Pre-Soan^* industries of West 
Pakistan and of the Karbada valley bear a close resemblance, are 
naturally-fractured bits of stone that were adapted to require¬ 
ments* no attempt being made to give them a standardised 
shape, Later deposits show that more suitable raw material 
had been discovered. 

From now on archaeological data have both a general and 
special character. Their generality consists in the use of tech¬ 
niques for making "core" and "flake" tools, and in the 
prevalence of what is known as the hand-axe. Core tools are 
those stones which have been made serviceable by the surface 
being chipped off till a sufficiently fine cutting and scraping 
edge was formed. Flake toob are the result of the discovery 
that if the bits were broken off properly* they could them¬ 
selves be used for different purposes. The hand-axe was made 
by ffaking a pebble or stone sUb round the edge from both 
sides so as to produce a pointed, tongue-shaped tool with a 
sharp edge. It was the first standardised instrument. It was 

"Tfaera ia a fertber implication in th« exi»teace of ctandardisad ' 
implemeots, namely, the presenca of the idea of an imfUm*nl in IA« 
Mind of A* maUt* bt/ortstHing cut tc mtAt >V..., " J. D. Bernal, Sei^tw 
in Huiory, p. 40. 

“ The Soan ie a tributary of the Indus in the Potwar regioD of West 
Punjab. 


not h&ftdd, nor was it an axe in the tnie sense. It was probably 
used mainly as a banter’s knife, but may have served also for 
cutting wo^ or for digging up grubs and roots. It v.ras the 
predominant tool of a cultural tradition which not only spread 
from South India and Africa to South England over nearly 
one^hfth of the land area of the world, but persisted for more 
than a hundred thousand years. The standard hand-axe was 
not the invention of one person, but was the end-product of 
the skill of successive generations, who not only copied b\lt 
improved upon the products of their predecessors. Implements 
from successive deposits in any one region not only show, on 
the whole, a gradual rehnement in workmanship but a com* 
parative uniformity over a vast area, which is most remarkable. 
We notice also the impress of an artistic sense in the selection 
of some of the raw material and in an attention to craftsmanship 
not required by the function the tool was to perform. 

The Stone Age is so called because, with a few exceptions, 
the archaeological data consist of stone implements. The 
quality of these gradually improves. In the Upper Palaeolithic, 
which just preceded the Neolithic Age, and the duration of 
which has been reckoned to be about 8o,ooo years, new tech¬ 
niques begin to be employed. Instead of tools made directly, 
we have tools for making tools; cores have been found on 
which the dakes to be made had been marked out, and a 
large variety of stones is used corresponding to the purpose the 
tool was to serve. It is possible that wood, being more pliable 
than stone, was used from the very earliest times, specially 
for digging, but no specimens of wooden tools have survived. 
In the Upper Palaeolithic, tools of wood, bone, antler, ivory 
and shell provide sure evidence that by this time men had 
learnt to grind, polish and perforate. The rotary motion neces¬ 
sary for perforation must have been produced either with the 
bow-drill or the palms of the hand. Two or more distinct 
pieces of material could be firmly joined together, which in 
the language of technology is called "construction." Needles 
began to be made for sewing together skins for tents and also, 
perhaps, gannents. Fish-hooks of bone, fish*spears, nets with 
floats and boats had begun to be made even earlier; in the 
Upper Palaeolithic, spears and spear-throwers began to be 
used for hontiDg game, Perforated shells and ivory nose-plugs 
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bracelets were made for ornaments; and to decorate 
tliemselves, their weapons or their cave walls, men collected 
earths, amber and jet. Ibe very earliest artifacts have been 
found in river drifts and terraces, the later in caves and some¬ 
times in graves. In the Upper Palaeolithic, dwellings began to 
be constructed. In Siberia and South Russia evidence has 
been brought to light of dwellings made by roohng over an 
excavated area with skins supported on a framework of antlers. 
Similar devices would have been used elsewhere in accordance 
with the material available in the particular region. 

VI 

The artifacts which archaeologists consider their data, arc 
called "industries" if they are assemblages containing 
particular types of tools, and "cultures" if assemblages of 
tools of a particular type recur. Distinct but contemporary 
"cultures" represent distinct societies or, as tlie archaeologists 
sa^ "Cultures are peoples," We have to deduce the organi¬ 
sation of life at a particular period from the "cuitures" 
representing that period. 

The first economy was a food-gathering economy. But was 
the food-gathering unit the individual or the family or the 
eJan? Nowadays we teach every young man to help himself, 
and it is assumed that the young man has a family to which 
he looks for support, and which will, in its turn, derive benefit 
from any success which he achieves. We are so used to thinking 
in terms of individual and family that it seems hardly con¬ 
ceivable that at any time the family should not have been 
the basic unit of human society. But it is extremely unlikely 
that the family was there from the beginning. 

We have no means now, apart from artifacts, of reconstruct¬ 
ing the social life of Palaeolithic Man. So we reason backward 
from (a) the social organisation of primitive tribes still extant 
whose skill and knowledge have not developed beyond making 
stone and wood implements and who are still food-gatherers, 
and (6) institutions and beliefs of the most andent Egypt, 
the earliest society of which we have knowledge adequate 
enough to provide a basis for reasonable guesswork. The 
laws and customs of primitive tribes still existing are not 
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simple, as the people themselves sippear to he, compared with 
civilised groups, but quite complicated. This may be due to 
centuries of isolation, or it may be that the evolution of social 
ideas has itself been from the complex to the simple and not, 
as appears more plausible, from -^e simple to the complex. 
Primitive man would not have possessed ^ power of analysis 
necessary to distinguish between phenomena, experience, 
cause and effect, and his social organisation would have been 
made complex by this inability to distinguish or classify. For 
this reason, the social organisation of primitive tribes today 
is inseparable from tribal belief and personal conduct from 
tribal custom. 

The social unit in the food-gathering stage must have been 
what sociologists call the clan, and within the cUn there may 
have been some customary division of labour between the 
males and tlie females, and some acddenial and informal 
division between those who could do one type of communal 
work better than others. Cooperation would have been pres¬ 
cribed, customary, obligatory. There would have been no 
manioge and no family life as distinct from the life of the 
clan. Food-gathering would necessitate continuous movement. 
This would bring different clans together, and generally there 
would be conflict. Since no possession of territory or wealth 
would be involved, such conhicts would be little more than 
skirmishes between clans to frighten each other off. The area 
over which a clan roamed would have been delimited by 
experience enshrined in appropriate prohibitions. But the 
exigencies of an increasing population or a depleted food 
supply would also have forced it to disregard such customary 
limitations on movement. 

The gradually improving quality and increasing variety of 
artifacts make it reasonable for us to assume that even if 
tool-making was a function of the whole clan, those who were 
better at it than others would have been looked upon as 
specialists. Since tools for making tools are a feature of the 
Upper Palaeolithic, the individual artifact would originally 
have been a happy accident brought about by well directed 
and auspicious ritual. The food^atherix^, the eating, the 
resting and the recreation would have been activities in which 
the clan as a whole participated. The rock paintings in the 
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of the Upper PalaeoKthic period, in Africa, in France 
Indicate that they served as a unif3nng and inte- 

earliest men whose artifacts are evidence of their 
%lritl and of the organisation, however elementary, which would 
have been necessary to maintain and perpetuate these standards 
of skill, possess the gift of speech ? If they did, when were they 
endowed with it ? The vocal organs of the great apes are exactly 
the same as those of men, yet the apes do not have a language.^* 
Arab thinkers distinguish man from the animals on the ground 
of his ability to speak, and it is a sound reason. But when was 
this distinction created? The type represented by the Peking 
Man could make dre, and since man discovered how to make 
hre, he has been able to give form to his life. Was the capacity 
to express bis thoughts and emotions in speech developed about 
the same time ? We cannot answer the question with certainty, 
but the development of skill shown by the archaeobgical 
record would have been impossible unless knowledge could be 
communicated and the method of trial and enor replaced by 
the method of reasoning. Organisation, too, could be only 
occasional and temporary unless orally communicated do's and 
don’ts took the place of Instinctive individual and group reac¬ 
tions. We must assume, therefore, that organisation must have 
developed, and itself been maintained by language, that society 
and speech came into existence together and grew together. 

vit 

It is not possible to describe with any confideoce the beliefs 
of people who have left behind no written record. Archaeologists 
deduce beliefs from material remains, as they judge skill by 
examining artifacts. But these are details that only give us 
glimpses of what might have been or provide grounds for 
conjecture. The Neanderthalers buried their dead in a flexed 
posture in pits dug for the purpose, and possibly put some 
food and other necessaries by the side of the body. This would 
mean that they believed in some form of life after death. 
Some peoples whose culture belongs to later periods buried 

** Sncyclofitudia <•/ Social Sciences. Ape Mao. Vol. X, p. «. 
(Mawnaian Co., K.Y.) 




thdr dead in an extended or contracted position, and at 
Teviec, an island on the coast of Morhihan, in France, skeletons 
have been found buried under heaps of shellfish bones — called 
middens — in a contracted attitiide, wearing crowns of red- 
deer antlers, protected by stones on edge and covered with 
boulders,** Such burial would no doubt have been accompanied 
by some ceremonial, must have been part of a whole system 
of belief which, if we are to draw conclusions from studies of 
the most primitive societies of today, must have comprehended 
every aspect of life — food, occupation, relationship of the 
sexes, community life and ritual. The Palaeolithic cave paint¬ 
ings, which are so striking as works of art, must have had a 
religious and ritualistic origin. They consist of (a) abstract 
signs, (M animal forms, and (c) human representations. The 
signs range from ''macaroni'' or meanders** traced with rod 
or finger upon the clay which coated the ceilings to the elaborate 
“tectifonns",** considered to be huts or traps, painted in 
red or black, grouped upon the wall face or laid upon the 
body of a beast. These signs had a magical intent, which may 
have been a desire for multiplication of the animals they were 
painted upon or their destruction, The aim in portnying 
animals was perhaps the establishment of a relationship in 
which human and animal life would act and react upon each 
other, and was of the nature of religion.^’ This relationship 
was a kind of attunement, a harmonisation. It must, therefore, 
have been felt that absolute exactitude in representation was 
essential. This explains the perfection of fonn Aat was attained, 
and beyond form, the character, the movement, the very life 
that was caught by the painter's eye and reproduced as a 
vision in the darkness of the cave. 

Men and women are introduced into cave art solely in the 
act of ritual, as dancers masked in animal forms. Masked 
dances are still practised by all primitives, and the aim is 
an exaltation that leads to communion with the deity that is 
worshipped. 

i* V. Oordon Childs, Dawn of Buroptan CivUiioHon. pp. a**7« 

** Patterns coAde by lines windiDg io end out end crossing one another 
rectangularly. 

Poof-ehaped patterns. 

Levy, op. cii., p. ee. 
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The burial customs of the primeval cave-dwellers reveal a 
desire to preserve the actual corpse of the kinsman in their 
midst. Later, ideas change, and the dead are buried apart. 
Cave burial by degrees becomes tomb burial. But the bond 
betureen the living and the dead is not broken. AU the needs, 
all the actions, all the desires of men, the world of trees and 
animals, of darkness and light, of birth and life and death, 
remain an organic, indivisible whole. 
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CHAPTER ir 

THE NEOLITHIC AGE 

I 

We can give only very rough estimates of the time men took 
in different parts of the inhabited world to develop to the 
extent that is shown by the improvement in tools. After the 
appearance of the first true men, about 25,000 years ago, tbe 
rate of progress, as revealed in the quality and the variety of 
the tools, was much faster than before; there would have 
been much more of intercourse and warfare, of the learning 
of skills and the plundering of the products of skill. But 
men were still food-gatherers, living on what they could 
provide for themselves from day-to-day. And the longer they 
lived in a particular region, the more difficult they must have 
found it to feed themselves. 

*'Cultures'* in those regions which were both warm and 
fertile would have matured earlier than "cultures" of those 
regions where life was hard. One of the reasons for the develop¬ 
ment of what is known as Neolithic economy was the desic¬ 
cation of the Iranian plateau and of West Asia, and there 
is good reason to believe that this economy became prevalent 
in ever-widening circles westwards and northwards.^ The 
earliest Neolithic cultures discovered are in Palestine, the 
Iranian plateau, on the western edge of tlie Nile delta, and the 
north coast of Africa. These are variously dated, spedally 
because some, like those of northern Egypt, seem to have a 
fairly long background of development; most scholars do not 
go further back than 4500 b.o. for the dating of the earliest 
settlements excavated, though botanists think that the cereals 
found at Jarmo in Kurdistan reveal a stage in the cultivation 
of cereals that can be dated back to ^50 B.c. Neolithic cultures 
of the Aegean Archipelago, Crete, Greece, the Balkans, the 
Danube valley, Italy, western and north-western Europe are 
of a progressively later date and suggest, as already stated. 

* Henry Frankfort, Th* Birth 0 / CivihsaH^n in th4 Near East, 
PP. 34"37* 
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a sJow migration in sevwal directions of peoples with the 
typical Neolithic economy and skills. Neolithic sites have been 
di^vered also in Armenia, Transcaucasia, Baluchistan, 
Turkestan and Siberia. The character of the cultures excavated 
at various sites in the Deccan and central India is uncertain, 
and they cannot be positively identified as Neolithic- Imple¬ 
ments of the Neolithic type but uncertain date have been 
found in many parts of China. The Yang-shao culture, charac¬ 
terised by the absence of metal and the presence of painted 
pottery suggesting that of western Asia, existed in Honan and 
the neighbouring provinces of northern China about aooo b.c. 
A black pottery culture followed, to be succeeded in its turn, 
shortly after 1400 B.c., by the rich culture of the Shang dynasty 
and the first written documents. In the western province of 
Kansu, interesting but undated archaeological remains, with 
some suggestions of western infiuences, have been ascribed to 
the Neolithic and the later Bronze Age. 

A series of prehistoric cultures has been discovered in Zndo- 
China. The earliest belong to the third millennium B.c. The 
typically Neolithic is represented by the Somrong-Sen culture, 
which spread through all parts of Indo-Cbina in the second 
millennium B.c., and lasted till about 500 b.c. Kemains of 
cultures similar to those of Indo*Chma are reported to have 
been discovered in Burma and the Malay Peninsula. 

North and South America were peopled by migrants from 
Asia who must have crossed the Bering Strait into Alaska and 
slowly moved southwards. There are some who hold the view 
that there was migration across the Pacific. The ''Indians" of 
the American continents never passed beyond the Neolithic 
stage. The fact that they had no cereals cultivated in the Old 
World and no domesticated animals of the Old World except 
the dog is taken as indicating that their cultural development 
was altogether independent. 

The main features of the economy of what is known as the 
Neolithic period are that man began to produce food by means 
of cultivation and that be domesticated animals. As hunters, 
men had been studying the habits of animals. The domestication 
of the goat, the sheep, the cow and the pig would not have 
involved much mental effort once the idea had been accepted 
that animals should be kept and allowed to multiply, so as 
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to become a pennanent source of food supply. The fact of 
^erminatioii would not have been a secret to those habitually 
digging the ground for soft roots and bulbs, and wild cereals 
would have suggested themselves as possible food when other 
sources of food supply became inadequate, Here, again, it is 
the idea of cultivation that is new, and it is this idea which 
has to be explained and understood. 

What induced men to accept the habits of settled life, of 
the production of food, of the acquisition of that degree of 
skill which is evident from the weapons, the tools, the pottery 
of this period? What created the need to search for raw 
materials which led to the discovery of metals and the develop¬ 
ment of the science of metallurgy? From whom came the 
demand for luxury goods which laid the foundations of regular 
trade ? We have the option of adhering strictly to exist i ng 
material evidence and deducing what we can from finds. We 
can treat great discoveries as accidents, and leave out of 
account the thinking and struggling human mind. We can also 
join what are now loose ends by togically connecting the begin¬ 
nings of the urge towards settled life with the end result; wc 
can say that the impossibility of continuing the same way of life 
once the limits of a food-gathering economy had been reached 
was connected organically with the development that followed, 
with the appearance of the temple-city and the benefactor-king 
of the earliest civilisation. The change in belief and organisation 
may then become apparent and explain the change in economy. 

Ii 

The beliefs of men of the Upper Palaeolithic period and the 
transformations of these beliefs have been deKribed on the 
basis of their art, and that is as far as reasonable guess work 
can take us. It may have been possible to make further de¬ 
ductions from finds in graves and burial mounds. But so far 
no series of continuous remains covering the whole transition 
period from the food-gathering to the food-producing economy 
has been rect^nised,* and we have to think backwards from 
evidence that is available in the earliest written documents 
and the beliefs of primitive tribes of our own days. 

• Ibid., pp. 34"35- 
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We must begin with the concept of AUun^eni. "In the 
articulate religious systems of the states which were developed 
cut of the Stone Age village communities, a young god dies 
and is reborn with the year’s flowering and decay, and is 
Invariably said to have introduced the knowledge of agricul¬ 
ture .... This was to be the culmination of the Stone Age 
religion in which, by ritual attunement to the rhythm of 
seasonal change, man shared with divinity the responsibility 
for its maintenance, so that the ceremonies first introduced to 
guide the birth and death of the hunter’s quarry were replaced 
in natural succession by those considered necessary to assist 
the New Year to be bom, the very sun to rise, the harvest 
to be cut down."* The second concept U that of Dtaih. A 
study of animism among the primitive tribes today wanants 
the conclusion that "hitherto no people has been met with 
which does not believe in the existence and survival of human 
souls, which does not admit the possibility of their intervention 
in the affairs of the living, and which does not seek to enter 
into relations with them by processes which arc everywhere 
closely analogous, either by ofiering to them anything of which 
they were fond during their lifetime or by applying to them 
the methods resorted to by sorcery in order to avert or to 
control superhuman powers."* "Animism attributes to all 
living beings, and even to a great many inanimate objects, a 
mental equipment which difiers from man’s own merely in 
the degree of activity and power."* Deference to the presumed 
vrisbes and commands of the souls of the dead and of the 
spirits residing or embodied in material objects acquired great 
importance because of the natural calamities with which men 
were often visited, such as droughts, storms, fioods, diseases, 
and which impressed upon the imagination the uncertainty 
and insecurity of life. Calamity is thus the third concept which 
must have moulded the attitude of mankind. Calamity could 
be guarded against if benevolent spirits were kept in good 
humour, if. through sacrifice, prayer, and homage the higher 
powers could be propitiated. This brings us to the fourth 
concept, that of Caust and Effect. To us the association of 

* Levy, ep. dt.. pp. SO-S?, 

* Sncyclcpaedia of Religion and Ethics, Ait. Aoimlsm. * 

* Ibid. 
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cause and efiect, as made by the primitive mind, appears 
irrational, but there can be no doubt that men put their 
trust in magic, in evocation and incantation because of the 
concept of the law of cause and effect, and resort to magical 
means became an integral part of belief and practice. There 
being no escape from death, calamity and the operation of 
what were supposed to be laws of cause and effect, men would 
have fell themselves to be completely under the rule of Necss- 
sUy. They had to believe what they believed, they had to 
practise all that they practised- This was the fifth concept. 
The sixth was Po»<r- Men bowed before those who interpreted 
the law of necessity lor their benefit—the gods, the priests, 
the chiefs and king^- These were possessors of power, which 
is called “mana” by the primitive tribes of the Pacific region, 
believed to be something which comes as a supernatural 
endowment. The possessors of power or'' mana ’' could influence 
the unknown and mysterious forces that brought good or evil 
as they thought fit, Subservience to them was the only means 
of achieving all the security that was possible or conceivable. 

Amulets, figurines, ritual objects, modes of burial provide 
the only positive evidences of belief that we have during the 
Neolithic period. We do not know what names were given to 
the deities that were worshipped, and what the ritual was 
of this worship, Sacrifices and offerings would be made to 
the deities by the group as a whole and by individusils, and 
would take up much time and attention. Customs, specially 
those regarding the consecration of authority, whether of the 
head of the tribe, clan or family, rites connected with marriage, 
birth, death, festivals and fertility would be derived from the 
general or special command of the deity as interpreted by the 
priests or "Shamans" and, along with the daily routine of 
work, would have served to regulate personal and group life 
in all its aspects. 

One change that must have come about, though we have no 
direct evidence of it, would be in the beUefs regarding the 
Status of women and the purpose of marriage. Anthropologists 
and sociologists are not agreed as to whether matriarchy was 
ever universal. But if we correlate the divine order with the 
human, the absence of a male deity among the Neolithic peoples 
would imply at least that complete authority was not vested 
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in the oldest male members oi the family, or that the family 
itself was not recognised as possessing a separate identity. 
The practice of agriculture and of animal husbandry, the 
development of skills and the gndual increase in population 
probably led to an ideological splitting up of the clan into 
families, and to male dominance within the family, which 
became an institution with its own religious sanctions. 

Ill 

It is more difficult to form a clear picture of organisation 
during the Palaeolithic and Neolithic periods than of religious 
beliefs. But we may be certain that men were social animals, 
and group life, whatever the sphere, was not built out of 
accidental or occasional cooperation of individuals or families 
for specific purposes, but on an entirely religious conception 
of life as a whole, comprehending every detail of activity. As 
already stated, there were many '‘cultures'* and many 
"peoples”, and their development would have followed a 
pattern depending on geographical location, favourable and 
unfavourable accidents, temperament and type of leadership. 
Some "peoples'* would have died out, some stagnated in com* 
parativc isolation, some would have gone down in the struggle 
for survival and been absorbed by stronger neighbours, and 
some would have grown in such a way as to carry civilisation 
forward. It is the transformations in the social organisation of 
this last type which are relevant to our purpose and which it 
is necessary to understand. 

There is a view that the tribe was the original form of 
association, not the clan, and the predominant quality of the 
association was political, not reli^ous.^ ^Vhether this view 
may be tenable or not, the fate of every unit, "people”, tribe 
or clan would have depended largely on the character of the 
leadership, Among the primitive tribes of today we see author¬ 
ity divided among chiefs, those charged with the duty of 
supervising or conducting ritual observances and enforcing 
sanctions (or taboos), and those possessed by the spirits and 
able to perform rites and dances and sing songs at the religious 

< Sir A. Keith, A Nfw Theory c/Hunan Svehetion. (Watte, L«adon, 
>948.) 
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ceremonies. For any type oi leadership or distinction, the 
appropriate "mana" generally passes from tather to son. 
But prestige could also he acquired, or hecome exceptionally 
high because of some outstanding act of service performed. 
In the traditions of primitive tribes as well as in the mythology 
of the world, we have records of acts which make a person 
into a hero. There is the hero who teaches men how to make 
fire, there is the Lord Divine P^ant of China, said to have 
been the first to teach people how to till the soil and use the 
plough, there is the Egyptian Osiris who, in death, identifies 
himself with the earth and recurrent life. We may take these 
heroes as symbolic of the leadership which, all at once or 
gradually, introduced settled life, domestication of animals 
and agriculture, and finally established the temple-dty. 

Side by side with those who earned the gratitude of the tribe 
through leadership in the arts of peace were those whose 
exceptional stren^ and courage saved it from wild animals 
and human enemies, for we must assume a constant confiict 
between the settled food^producers and the still wandering 
food-gatherers. The KeoHthic settlement has a protective 
palisade or a rampart or a ditch around it, or it is built on a 
lake. Ko doubt defence, like the gathering or production of 
food, would have been the duly of every member of the tribe, 
but the more land there was to save, the greater would have 
been the need for constant attention to defence; or, the emptier 
the store-house K the greater would have been the inclination 
to roh neighbours. Those who made the greatest contribution 
to defence or attack would have made the largest demands 
on the tribe in their own interest. They must have had a 
gradually diminishing share in production and a gradually 
increasing share in the products. We know of "com kings" 
who were the central fibres at certain fertility rites. They 
became divine kings. They must also have been heroes, 
and there must have grown up around them supporting ranks 
of warriors who were the first class of non-producing consumers. 
They must have imposed upon their society an economy in 
which a surplus had to )>t produced, in which standards of 
production had to be raised in order to meet the demand for 
better goods, and raw material brought from far distances and 
luxuries procured even at great cost and risk- Here we have, 
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perhaps, the principal leasoas for the economic changes of 
the NeoEthic period. 

The chief or chiefs, the warriors, the priests, all possessing 
the indispensable “mana,*' all active in their own spheres, 
which together embraced the whole life of tlie group, must 
have become a compeliing and transforming force. The material 
remains we excavate are evidences of advance in various 
types of skills. They do not mdicate the effect on men's minds 
of the constant danger in which they lived and the pressure 
under which improvement and advance in technique, division 
of labour and cooperation would have been gradually achieved. 
The women of the dan, the farmers, the potters, the tool¬ 
makers, the weavers, all those artisans who are the producers 
supporting the economy of the temple-city which we find 
growing up later are alrrady subject to a hierarchy and tradi¬ 
tion. Ihis subjection would not be something new, but the 
gradual result of a transformation which necessarAy led to 
the creation of the temple-city, to the organisation of its 
religious and political hierarchy and its particular economy. 

The di^sion of Neolithic culture has already been referred 
to in a world context. The other aspect of this diffusion is 
contact and conAict between neighbouring communities, 
produdng reactions that spread over a wider and wider area, 
like ripples in a pool when a stone has been thrown into it. 
There are many evidences of fairly far-Aung trade relationships, 
but it is doubtful whether peaceful intercourse by itself wodd 
have led to the transformations that took place. If it did not, 
we have to consider conflict as the other agency for producing 
change, and assume that it had a decisive efiect on the organi¬ 
sation of Neolithic communities. The course of subsequent 
history is perhaps the strongest argument for the German 
economist Sombart's view that "In the beginning was the 
army.” 


IV 

The basic discoveries of the Neolithic period in the sphere of 
food production are the cultivation of plants and the domesti¬ 
cation of animats, and in the industries pottery and weaving. 
These developments are not, of course, to be considered by 
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themselves, but in the context of man’s struggle against 
nature and man's struggle against mao. It was almost as 
necessary to apply skill to the production of weapons and 
multipurpose implements as it was to the provision of food, 
and lack of skill in one field as in the other would expose a 
Neolithic community to the risk of annihilation. For a 
better appreciation of the development of skill, however, 
we shall consider its application to the production of food, to 
the construction of the dwelling and other necessary structures, 
to clothing, to pottery and other industries, and to implements 
and weapons. 

Agriculture probably began as plot cultivation with a wooden 
hoe, and is supposed to have been part of the domestic duties 
of women. It must have been practised in this way for a con¬ 
siderable time, along with hunting and food-gathering. The 
transition from a food-gathering to a food-producing economy 
took much longer in Europe than it did in the Near East, 
where the climate and soil facilitated the change. The intro¬ 
duction of the plough, which enabled large plots of land to be 
brought under cultivation, must have coincided with a social 
change which made agriculture the business of men, and with 
the utilisation of draught animals for ploughing. Once agri¬ 
culture had been taken up, the variety of cereals cultivated 
increased rapidly, " Every single food plant of importance has 
been discovered by some nameless barbarian society,”^ 

For agriculture, an adequate and reliable source of irrigation 
is essential. There are still tribes in Iraq and upper Egypt for 
whom agriculture consists in plantii^ seeds in the fresh al¬ 
luvial mud left by the Euphrates and the Nile after the inun¬ 
dation, and probably this method was among the first to be 
adopted. But the increase in population among the Neolithic 
communities of Mesopotamia and Egypt would have forced 
them to devise means of artificial irrigation and led to their 
settlement in areas where the water of the river could be 
channelled off and made into a permanent source of irrigation 
for a larger tract of land. ' 

Better or ap)propriate implements would have bad to be 
devised in conformity with the increase in the scale of work. 
The first plough was wooden; the first scythe consisted of 

’ V, Gordon Childe, What Hafpantd in HUtory. p. 50. 
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flint teeth set in a curved and grooved piece of wood or bone, 
The inadequacy of these tools would have been one of the 
inducements to search for more serviceable material out of 
which to make them. 

The first animals to be domesticated were sheep, goats, 
cattle and pigs; in Euro|>e, it seems, the dog was the first to 
cast in his lot with man, The ass was probably the iimt beast 
of burden. The horse was about the last to be tamed. 

The institution of a settled life and the practice of agriculture 
gave a new significance to the dwelling-house. TJic structure 
depended on the material available, and on the type of climate. 
But we must not think of the dwelling-house of primitive 
man only as a place where he ate and slept; it possessed for 
him a spirit of its own. Its very orientation, the position of the 
hearth and the doors, was an expression of some belief, and we 
cannot underatand the structure of the house without reference 
to the social and natural setting. 

The oldest type of dwelling yet discovered is in Siberia, 
consisting of an excavated floor and a covering of skins 
stretched over antlers. In the reed huts of some tribes in Iraq 
we see, perhaps, the oldest type of dwelling built in this part 
of the world. In Europe, wattle and daub construction was 
replaced by wood, and in Switzerland a site of Kccilltliic lake 
dwellings has been discovered, built entirely of wood. In a 
period which is Neolithic and early Bronze for Europe and of 
temple-cities and the earliest civilisations for Egypt, Mesopo¬ 
tamia and the Indus valley, construction of wooden dwellings 
took a fairly stylised and complicated form. In Mesopotamia 
and the Indus valley rammed clay and sun-baked bricks, in 
Egypt sun-baked bricks and stone began to replace reed and 
wattle round about 5000 s.c., but the patterns iiscd for the 
older structural material exercised a lasting influence on brick 
and stone architecture. 

Along with dwellings, there were ritual structures also, in 
Europe mainly of wood, built as a part of the ritual for burial. 
Traces of an elaborately constructed building for ritualistic 
purposes have been discovered at Wcodhenge, bebnging to 
the late Neolithic period. In Mesopotamia ritualistic structures, 
which will be described later, were budt of brick, and the 
architecture could be imposing. 


Clothing;, even more than dwelling, depends oq climate and 
available material. The* first dothing in Europe was doubtless 
made of skins, sewn together with fine leather thongs or 
strands of sinew. A statuette from Malta in Siberia seems clad 
in a trousered suit of fur. In southern Europe, plant fibres 
may have been used. The early history of cotton is very 
obscure- It may have come from Africa or Arabia, The cotton 
found at Mohenjo-daio was in no way primitive, but had all 
the measurable characteristics of modem Indian cotton. Its 
evolution from the wild plant must, therefore, have occurred 
very early. A remote possibility is that cotton was brought 
from South Arabia and cultivated in the Indus valley.* 

Pottery has a curious signihcance in the history of mankind. 
In the earliest level of culture we find images of men and 
animals made for magical purposes. The hardening of clay 
by fire would have been known equally early, since it occurs 
when a clay hearth is used. The earliest pottery, it is believed, 
was made during the Middle Neolithic period. The invention 
which radically changed the character of this industry, first 
practised as one of the domestic occupations of women, was 
the potter’s wheel This enabled the shaping of a very svide 
variety of pots by “throwing’' clay on a rapidly rotating 
wheel, with the hands guiding the clay into shape instead of 
directly making it. The wheel was introduced in Mesopotamia, 
it is believed, before 5000 b.c., thus laying the foundation of 
one of the earliest specialised industries. The use of the wheel 
provides skilled workmanship the opportunity for brge>scale 
production, and since potter's clay b not to be found on “every 
land,“ the raw material was scarce enough to be out of reach 
for those who were not specialists. But pots were indispensable, 
and so the potter. He has left his stamp on all ancient civilisa¬ 
tions. and is one of the archaeologist's most reliable and 
helpful guides. 

Basket-making has been considered by some as an older 
industry than pottery. It is possible that caulking baskets with 
day suggested the possibility of day pots. The oldest surviving 
ba^ets were used to store grain in the Neolithic settlements 
of Merimde and the Fayum in Egypt, and these settlements 
already had pottery. But there are cultures representing the 

• Sioger, Holmyard aad HaU, A History of TuKitology. p- 374 - 
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Neolithic sUge of developmeat in which there is b&sketty but 
no pottery, end there are primitive tribes today who make 
baskets but not pots. The material for basketry is fenerally 
unspun vegetable fibre, though hand-twisted co^ are found 
in some types of baskets. Most of the evidence for basketry 
comes from these areas, the Near East (includiog Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine), Peru and Europe. It Is a craft 
in which it is easy to understand the work of past ages, because 
the same techniques axe in use to this day, even to the details 
of ornamentation, favourite colour combinations and local 
variations. 

Basketry and textiles are closely allied crafts, representing 
the techniques of interlacing strands or fibres by hand, They 
arc equally old, no culture having been discovered in which 
one has been practised and the other is unknown. Both these 
crafts had developed in fairly well-deAned directions by about 
5000 B.c. But while baskets have changed little through the 
ages, textiles, with their decorative value and their many uses. 
have increasingly taken new forms, specially after the invention 
of the loom. 

The development of skills relating to food, shelter and 
clothing have a great human interest, but just as in our own 
days the progress of a covintry is measured in terms of its 
heavy industry, the progress of mankind towards the dose of 
the Neolithic age and the ages immediately following has to 
be estimated according to the heavy industry of the time, the 
manufacture of stone and metal implements and weapons. 
In those days, as in our own, it was not only the arts of peace 
that ensured survival. The industrial symbol of the Neolithic 
age is the poshed stone axe, which could be used for cutting 
trees and killing animals, no doubt, but was primarily a 
weapon for use against human enemies. 

As bone and wood came more and more into use, the tech¬ 
nique employed in shaping these materials was transferred to 
stone. Side by side, the search for stone of better and better 
qu^ty was continued, so as to obtain nodules of flint most 
suitable for making axe-heads, knives, borers, arrow-heads, 
s^r-heads and the like. There are evidences of mining for 
flint in several European countries that are considered to 
belong to the PaJaeoli&ic period, and the practice was of course 
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continued. The Neolithic period is distinguished by technical 
improvement in the manufacture of all types of weapons and 

tools_polished stone celts or axes with bandies, blades. 

knives, daggers, arrow-heads, mace-heads, battle-axes, reaping 
knives, saddlen^uems, chisel-ended smoothing tools — as well 
as bone and ivory needles, bodkins, pins, combs and handles 
for knives, etc. But the development was gradual, depending 
primarily upon the material available. 

Archaeology and classical tradition alike point to north¬ 
eastern Iren and beyond as the region where copper was first 
discovered and smelted and a science of metallurgy evolved, 
and the centre from which metal-working skills were diffused- 
There is evidence that copper was used by the Sumerians in 
southern Mesopotamia as early as 3500 b,c., and that it had 
become common by 3000 Ac. The Sumerians obtained their 
copper from Asia Minor, from Armenia, and from Elam, In 
Eg)^t, copper was in use from 2600 b.c, onwards; it came to 
Europe still later. As its use ^ad, different techniques of 
metal-working were evolved, based mainly on the kind of 
copper available. Copper is very seldom found in a pure state 
and is generally mixed with alloys such as tin, lead, antimony, 
arsenic and zinc. Archaeologists are, therefore, inclining to 
the view that it is a mistake to name the period when copper 
came into general use as the Cop^c Age. It would be more 
appropriate to say that the Neolithic Age was succeeded by the 
Bronze Age, the time when both stone and bronze were in use 
being called the Cbalcolithic Age. Gold and silver were dis¬ 
covered and utilised about the same time as copper but, 
however highly they may have been prized, their economic 
utility was limited till they became the medium of exchange. 

Once metal had been discovered, it became a necessity. 
Copper and bronze tools were found to be more efficient and 
durable than stone and they could be remade if damaged. Far 
more effective weapons could be made out of them, and if we 
remember that the sjrchaeological records of this period con¬ 
tains flat celts, daggers, battle-axes, spear-heads and arrow¬ 
heads along with chisels and saws and similar tools, we shall 
realise how all-important it would have become to possess and 
manufacture metal weapons and tools. The first metallurgists 
were most probably small clans inhabiting mountainous areas 
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where agriculture could not by itself support life, nor could 
food-gatherii^. For them it must have become a dharma, a 
matter of faith, to practise metallurgy and not produce f<»d 
for as nonnal food-producers they could not have become 
the specialists their occupation required them to be, They 
would, therefore, have gone around, exchanging or manu¬ 
facturing metal objects in return for food and other necessities, 
Their migration would have contributed materiaUy to the 
creation of a demand for metal and also to the diffusion of 
their science. Settled communities, on their part, would have 
had to intensify their production* of foodstuffs in order to 
exchange them for metal or metal goods, or to maintain their 
own metallurgists, and keep them supplied with the raw 
materia] and fuel required. 

Copper not being available evetywhere, it became vital to 
ensure its supply. We find, therefore, an improvement in the 
means of transport. The ox, the pack-ass, the cart, the sailing 
ship come rapidly into prominence. Models from Gawra in 
Assyria show that two-wheeled and four-wheeled carts were 
already in use before 5000 B-C./ and the sail had also been 
invented. An ominous sign is the use of the horse for chariots, 
from about the same time.^® The art of war was to force its 
inclusion among the essential skills, to protect and provide 
for cities and to establish empires. 


• V. Gordon ChUda, ctr. d. 7a 
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THE EARLIEST CIVILISATIONS (3000-1500 B.C.) 

1 

Thu translomiation of the Neolithic settlement into a city 
represents the first fiowerinf of human civilisation. The period 
around 3000 b.c. seems to be the season when this lowering 
took place. Since it is a period when writing was in its infancy 
and the calendar had not been invented, it would be unreason* 
able to expect a chronological order to be established except 
roughly. In fact, what we should try to understand is the 
nature and the quality of this first outburst of creative human 
energy, and the relationships between the different centres in 
which civilisation first took root and developed. 

The geographical area in which civilisation first appears is 
bounded by the Sahara and the Mediterranean in the west, 
the Thar Desert and the Himalayas in the east, the Eurasiatic 
mountain spine the Caucasus, the Elburz and the Hindukush 
— in the north, and the Tropic of Cancer in the south. •From 
this centre civilisation radiated outwards, reaching the Medi* 
terranean islands and Greece about 2000 8.C. and China about 
1300 B.c. 

Was this development spontaneous^ In all probability it 
was not. "All that is known of growth and the spread of 
culture goes to show that most communities in any part of 
the world which have advanced beyond the food-gathering 
stage of culture and practised any of the fundamental arts 
and crafts osve their cultural capital to some other community 
,., .This does not mean that members of any community may 
not invent some new things. It simply means that the pro¬ 
babilities against two communities having independently come 
to elaborate a culture that possesses, say, pottery-making, 
weaving and agriculture are so tremendous that it can be 
assumed with confidence that this has never taken place."' 

This view is confirmed in several ways in regard to the 
founders of the first temple-cities and city-states. Mesopotamia, 

»W. J- Perry, Th4 GrowA of CMlisation. p, 14 . (Penguin.) 
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tile valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, and the area known as 
the "Fertile Crescent" has froni time immemorial been peopled 
by tribes of the Semitic race. But the Sumerians who built 
their civilisation in the extreme south of Mesopotamia were 
not a Semitic people. They were a broad-headed race, thick-set 
and short in stature, with Aeshy faces, and a big nose pro¬ 
longing the line of the forehead without any intervening 
depression. Their eyes were set widely apart and rather slanting. 
We do not know with which racial stock to connect them, but 
they must have come from a high-lying country, because 
their signs for "land” and "mountain" are identical, and 
their temple suggests the shape of a mountain. They have 
been compared sometimes with the Turanians of today, some¬ 
times with the Dravidians of India, The racial origin of the 
ancient Egyptians is also a subject of dispute. Some regard 
them as a conquering Asian race acquainted with metallurgy 
and armed svith better weapons, which easily triumphed over 
the tribes inhabiting the Nile valley in the Neolithic i>eriod. 
The argument against this is that if wo assume the existence 
of such a people, we must be able to show where they had 
built up their civilisation. What we have been able to discover 
in regard to the appearance of the people who inhabited the 
cities of the Indus valley also indicates that racially they were 
different from the tribes living in the surrounding regions. 
We cannot, of course, for lack of knowledge say anything with 
confidence, but it seems highly probable that changes in 
archaeological cultures were due to conquest, that the conqueron 
were people with established beliefs and organisations, and 
considerably more advanced in skill than the people whom 
they overcame. They did not settle down and extend their 
kowledge and skill by a process of learning. They had already 
assimilated the experience of their times and given it a new 
expression. The flowering of the earliest civilisations consists, 
therefore, not so much in learning as in the application of 
knowledge already possessed. In Sumeria, Egypt and the Indus 
valley geographical factors profoundly influenced this applica¬ 
tion, leading in each case to emphasis on a different aspect of 
belief or organisation and hence to a unique cultural development. 

As already indicated, we cannot be sure of the chronology, 
and there is often wide divergence in the dates given by 
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archaeologists and historians. There is also a difference between 
Egyptologists and Assyriologists as to whether the Egyptian 
civilisation was older or the Sumerian. Some give to the Indus 
valley civilisation the honour of being the oldest. Most probably 
all three began about the same time, though there is evidence 
of Sumerian influence in Egypt hut none of Egyptian influence 
in the earliest stages of Sumerian civilisation. The earliest 
cities of Sumeria. also known as "cultures," were Unik and 
Jemdet-nasr, They are dated approximately 3000 and 2900 
B.c. Sumeria was in the extreme south of the valley of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates and the earliest cities, Uruk, Ur, 
Lagash, Umma, were in the south. Three other cities, Eridu, 
Larsa, Bet-tibira are considered by some to belong to the 
same age. Somewhat later, the cities of Shumppak, Adab and 
Nippur sprang up to the north, Still further north were Kish 
and Akshak. It is thus app^nt that in the beginning coloni¬ 
sation was much denser in the south, The city of Babylon, 
which acquired importance about *000 a.c. and was the capital 
of political units which included most of the valley, later gave 
its name to the whole region. By that time the political centre 
of gravity had shifted to the north and Sumerian civilisation 
had become merged in the Babylonian. 

The earliest dynasty of kings that we know of was the 
dynasty of Ur, during whose rule the transition from priest- 
rule to king's rule definitely took place. Other cities besides 
Ur rose to eminence, and there was constant warf «c and change 
in the balance of power among the city states till Sargon, the 
king of the Akkadians, became "King of the Four Quarters/' 
which meant that he bad united the whole of the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley under his rule. By about 2600 B.C., the 
Akkadian kingdom declined and the cities of the south became 
independent. Towards the beginning of the second millenium, 
Babylon was conquered by the Amorites, whose dominion 
culminated in the rule of Hammurabi {c. 1723-c. 1686), a 
)fmg whose personality and achievements have left a deep 
mark on human civilisation. 

The course of Egyptian history was much smoother. We 
have records of what are known as dynasties. The mythological 
founder of the Egyptian stale, who united the north and the 
south, was Menes. He is believed to have laid the foundation 
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on whici) the policy and administration of the state was built 
up. Tbe earliest dynasty of which we have any record is the 
third. Of the fourth dynasty much more is known, because 
one of the kings who belong to it, Khufu, was the builder 
of the first pyramid. Around 2500 b.c., during the sixth dynasty, 
the administration collapsed, and there was a dark age from 
which Egypt emerged under Amenemhet, the founder of the 
twelfth dynasty. The period of this dynasty (c. 1995-c. 1790) 
was one of high attainment in politics, commerce and culture, 
In 1790 B.c. an Asian tribe, known as the Hyksos, invaded 
Egypt and overthrew the thirteenth dynasty, 

The Indus valley civilisation is considered by some authorities 
older than the Egyptian and the Sumerian, but moat hold it to 
be contemporaneous. Its main centres were MohenJoHdaro and 
Harappa, but its area seems to have extended over south-east 
Persia, Baluchistan and whole valley of the Indus, including 
the Punjab. Its political history can be guessed from the fact 
that the city of Mohenjo*daro was rebuilt six times- The 
foundation of the first city has been roughly dated 3750 B,c„ 
but in Harap^ a level has been reached which would justify 
our fixing a still earlier date. The remarkable fact is that the 
first city of Mohenjo-daro gives evidence of a civilisation more 
advanced than that of the later cities. It is clear from this that 
the people who built the first city were already highly civilised. 
We do not know from where they came and to what race 
they belonged, but the resemblance between them and the 
Sumerians is such that a common origin may be presumed. 
The political destinies of the two were, however, very different, 
for while Sumerian civilisation merged into the Babylonian, 
and the traditions of civilised life were maintained, the Indus 
valley civilisation seems to have disappeared entirely. 

The development of the Sumerian, the Egyptian and the 
Indus valley civilisations is the major fact of the third mil- 
lenium. But civilisation was expanding. Around aooo B.c. the 
Phoenicians settled on the Syrian coast and began the com¬ 
mercial activity for which they are famous, the Hittites estab¬ 
lished a kingdom in Asia Minor, which was later to expand 
eastwards and southwards. At Mycenae, in the Peloponnese 
(southern Greece), and in Crete a people of whose racial origin 
v?e are uncertain built cities equal to the Sumerian and the 
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Egyptian in splendour. They derived their wealth from in¬ 
dustrial and commercial activity, and their enterprises prepared 
the ground for carrying civilisation among less advanced 
peoples through trade and colonisation. 

II 

The study of the myths of Sumeria and Egypt confronts us 
with a multiplicity ol gpds and legends. These have been 
patiently analysed and they reveal to us the process by which 
the results of political events were absorbed into beliefs. In 
the cities of Sumeria we have principal gods and goddesses and 
minor deities, some of whom are called "old/' We may be 
almost certain that the principal god the god of those who 
had established the city and the minor deities were the deities 
of the Neolithic settlements which had been absorbed or over 
which dominion had been ac<3uired. The gods did not destroy 
each other, Their believers were continuously anangir^ and 
re-arranging them into a hierarchy corresponding to physical 
facts. They had to do it, because otherwise their universe 
would have been thrown into disorder. In Egypt, this process 
of assimilating bsliefs and bringing the existing conditions into 
harmony with a divine order can be seen even more clearly. 
Each tribe settled in the area which later came to be knoum 
as the Nom had its own tetemic symbol We see this in 
the ensigns set above the native boats which are painted on 
the oldest vases. In the periods immediately following, when 
the Nile valley was united, we have a large number of what 
were considered divine forms that are curious combinations 
of cnimal and human forms. These combinations represent ^ 
assimilation of beliefs. Gradually they came to symbolise 
reli^us ideas and doctrines which could not be expressed intelli- 
gib^ m any other way. Horus, whose symbol was the falcon, 
was the first to acquire overlordship of the valley. 

We may assume that the life of the people who settled in 
Sumeria and Egypt was goveimed hy belief in a god and 
organised round the temple and the ritualistic worship of 
the god of the temple. Everything belonged to the god — the 
temple, the priests, the ruler, the people, the land on which 
they lived and on whose fertility their life depended, all the 
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skill possessed by the people and all the labour which they 
could contribute to the exploitation of the land and the practice 
of the (Merent industries- In Sumeria, the behef survived for 
over 2,000 years that human beings belonged entirely to the 
god and had been created merely to serve him. This service 
was being continuously interrupted by the enemies of the god, 
against whom the priests by themselves were not effective 
enough, so we see the king exalted. Beginning with the early 
years of Dungi, second kmg of the dynasty of Ur, the doctrine 
of the godhood of the king holds perhaps the foremost place 
in Sumerian theology and liturgy. The early kings of Sunjcria 
proclaimed their divine right to rule at the dawn of history, 
wh« they assumed the religious title pai 9 si (priest*king} 
besides, or instead of, luf;eU, king. During the long ages preced¬ 
ing the rise of the Ur dynasty in the twenty-fifth century b.c., 
the Sumerian people generally accepted this ancient dogma.* 
The configuration of the land, and the division into many 
tcmple-citics, none of which was powerful enough to suppress 
the rest must, however, have militated against this doctrine of 
divine right. Egypt, on the other hand, was united by the Nile, 
and diffusion cf authority appeared to be not only illogical and 
unnecessary but a positive misfortune. The political ruler, the 
Pharaoh, acquired a religious prestige which totally eclipsed 
that of the priests and individual temples, end ensured the 
maintenance of the Pharaoh’s semi-divine position. 

One of the oldest liturgical texts of Sumeria says, ' 

Sumer, the great motentaih. hrd 0/heaven and earth 
The offipring of a king dad upon by a true form, 

Offtpring of a high priest whose head is crowned. 

The high priest is the Lord of the deep, the divine king who 
within the sanctuary of heaven dwells. 

The king is the great mountain father, Bniil.^ * 

By about 2500 b.c., the king could separate himself from 
the temple organisation. He acquired a status that was as much 

• Stephen Ungdon. Summen LUuriteel Texts, V©1. X. No. z. (Phi¬ 
ladelphia University Muaeam.) 

• Ibid.. Text No. 456a, pp. xxr ff, EfiJil was the chief god of the 
Sumerians. 
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political as it was religious, because he protected the temple 
from the believers of other gods, the inhabit ants of other 
cities, and the food-gathering or nomadic peoples of the 
sunounding regions, There is a lamentation in the old texts 
from which one can gather how the god depended on the king: 

The god Litgai (from his cUy has be$n taksn away, 

As for NinxU'Onna, h^r beloved abode 

The fo(A of the stranger onUftd. 

How long of her destroyed habitations and her destroyed temples 
shall the misery be 7 * 

The Sumerian cities were almost perpetually at war with 
each other, and the problem of peace was uppermost in people’s 
minds. What they wanted, above all things, was security. 
Survival after death, therefore, was not the problem that 
would exercise their minds. They concentrated on worship 
and the efficacy of worship, In Egypt there was peace and 
prosperity, and though calamities did occur, the intervals 
between them were long. Sumerian religious thought is pessi* 
mistic from the beginning- "Throughout we meet with the 
sombre conviction that man is impotently exposed to the 
impact of a turbulent and unpredictable universe.*’* Egyptian 
religious thought becomes pessimistic only after the disinte* 
gration following the collapse of the 6th dynasty around 
B.C. Before that all confidence and faith is concentrated in the 
universal order, and in the Pharaoh, of whom it is said, " Autho¬ 
ritative utterance is in thy mouth. Understanding is in thy 
heart. Thy speech is the shrine of truth-”* An inscription on a 
tomb reads: "What is the King of Upper and Lower Egypt ? 
He is the god by whose dealings one lives, the father and 
mother of all men, alone by himself and without an equal."* 

The problem that occupied the Egyptian mind was the life 
after death, Since survival could be conceived only in a phy¬ 
sical form, the treatment of the dead body became a matter 
of supreme importance, and systems of preserving the body, 

* Laagdeo, op. eit.. Text Ko. 4577 ' 

* Frenkfort, The Birth o/CiviHsetion in the Near East. p. 59 - 

« Fnakfort. Kingship and the Gods. p. 5 t (Chica^). 

* Fraakfort, Aneieni Egyptian ReHgiem. p. 43. 
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which reveal an amaaing knowledge of chemistry, were evolved. 
But they were costly. The vast mass of the people could derive 
no benefit from them. Their lot was to be buried and forgotten. 
The wealthy citizens, the priests, the noblemen, the members of 
the Pharaoh’s family, sought survival after death as the highest 
good. The Pharaoh himself, looked upon as semi*divinc during 
his life, became even more important after death and his 
duties towards his people did not cease. He entered upon a 
supernatural life in which he was believed to be the mediator 
between the dead and the gods. He remained the prciteclur, 
the intercessor, the magician who saved the departed as lie 
saved the living; hence the people’s oagemesR and alacrity in 
building splendid tombs to protect the royal body from hurt 
and to secure him fitting and eternal means of subsistence,* 
"The pyramids, with their immense collection of cult 
buildings which stands in front of them, with tlieir chambers 
and passageways within are not intended to satisfy our 
aesthetic sense, nor are they an expression of ostentation. 

• They serve the ritual enactment of the apotheosis of the dead 
king. Just as the numerous statues — even those of men and 
women not of royal blood — most of these painthjga, sculptures 
and inscriptions remained inaccessible to human eyes. The 
inner foundition of each pyramid contains many layers, and 
each of the cult buildings contained in these layers is of special 
significance in the rites of deification. The form taken by 
Egyptian works of art w not dictated by their effect on mnn 
but by the purpose it has to serve; a work of art like the 
recitation of a litany helps to mould the world,"* 

It was in accordance with this belief in the relationship 
between human actions and the divine order that, at a certain 
very early stage, the '"com king" was sacrificed. It was in 
accordance with this belief that the body of the Pharaoh was 
embalmed and enshrined to ensure its preservation for all 
time. In Sumeria Jlso, there are indications that, at one stage, 
the "com king" and others along with him were sacrificed, 
and that, at a later stage, the king became the "child of the 
gods." Both in Egypt and Sumeria, what we would call the 

• MoPttt aad Davy, From Tri^ to Empirt, p. 152. 

* Hallmut Brunner, Th 4 New Asftcl of AiwUruE^ypt. Vnivwiitce 
Vo). I, BO. 5, X957 (Stuttgart), 
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political functions of the ruler were deduced from his religious 
functions; for the maintenance of ordered human life was 
believed to depend in the first instance on the performance 
of the religious functions. 

Sumerian and Egyptian religious beliefs continue in slightly 
varying forms for about 3000 years. They begin with fairy 
tales, grow into a mythology, the spiritual values of which 
become a more and more complicated pattern, and they end 
in a philosophy that has not obtained release from myth and 
magic, but contains nevertheless a great deal of mysticism 
and exalted thought. We have in Egypt the concept of Ma'at. 
or God's will, also called Justice or Truth. The maintenance 
of Ma'ai is the supreme duty of the king. But Ma‘(U does 
not apply to human beings only. It is something by which 
the gods also live, something on which the cosmic order is 
based. Side by side with the development of Ma'ai and the 
elaboration of the attributes of the different gods, we have also 
evidence of a movement towards monotheism. Indeed, as we 
shall sec later, in Egypt in the middle of the second miUennium, 
a Pharaoh led a movement for the recognition of one god, 
Aton, as the supreme deity. This movement failed. But if 
polytheism takes the form of the doctrine, "Sacrifice to g^, 
but do not question too much the forms he takes. God is like 
a sun of heaven; only its rays reach the earth, yet its power 
ie revealed in countless ways and thoughtt."“ We are not 
then very far from the religious and philosophical thought of 
lubsequent ages. In fact, the religion of Egypt and Babylonia 
in their later forms exercised a lasting influence on the religious 
thought of the Middle East and Greece. 

The belief which invested the ruler with complete authonty 
also mode him responsible for the proteetton of the beUevem. 
He had to safeguard the legal rights of citizens, to act os the 
supreme judge. It is said in one of the Sumerian texts in re^d 
to a king “that be did not deliver the orphan and the widow 
to the powerful." It was this deep sense of rcsponribility 
which led to the enactment of laws that would ensure justice, 
and there was a close and direct relationship between the will 
of the gods and the law of the king. The stele on which the 
laws of Hammurabi are inscribed shows him receivii^g the 
Ibii., p. 374. 
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text of tbe U.w% from the god Shamash. We have here, as will 
be readily seen, an affinnation of the phndple that human 
laws must be in accordance with moral and religious or spiritual 
laws. 

Apart from justice, beliefs governed also the operations of 
economy, tbe exercise of the mental faculties and organic 
sational effort. Enlil, the supreme god of Nippur, was called 
“Merchant of the vast Earth.” The achievements of science 
and engineering which we see In the temples of Sumeria and 
Babylon and the pyramids of Egypt were inspired by religious 
faith and would not have been possible without it. 

The ancient texts of Sumeria and Egypt have been deciphered 
and read. We know that tbe civilisation of the Indus valley 
was literate, but we have not been able to read the script. 
We can, therefere, only make conjectures in regard to the 
beliefs and practices of the people who built the chief dties 
of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, and other smaller cities. They 
seem to have worshipped a mother goddess, and also a god 
whom some consider to be the earliest form of Shiva. We 
know nothing about their ritual except that bathing seems 
to have occupied a very important position, as the Groat 
Bath of Mohenjo-daro and the numerous bathrooms in the 
houses seem to indicate. Human saciihce may have been 
practised. Spirits, snakes, trees, and some other objects seem 
to have been worshipped or held in great reverence, but nothing 
definite can be said until the Indus valley script has been read. 


Ill 

We arc apt to think of civilisation as arising primarily out of 
the city, which has given it its name. But the city was actually 
a consequence and not the cause of dvilisation.” In the 
thousand years from 4000 to 3000 b.c. when the urban revo¬ 
lution is supposed to have Ukea place, the initial form of the 
dty was the temple. The land, the people, the rulers, the priests 
all belonged to the god of the temple, which comprehended 
all that we understand by religious, political, economic and 
social life. Later, because of the growth of population as well 
as the conflicts resulting from a settled and economically 
" Seunct in history, p. ©7, 
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developing life, the temples tegan to absorb each other, and 
changes took place both in oifanisation and economy. The 
kings, as children of the god, acqaired special rights because 
of the importance of the service they rendered, and perhaps 
the temples also, because of their development as economic 
units, had to give up exclusive proprietary rights in favour of 
a system in which their ownership of lands was preponderant 
but not absolute. So wo have in the Sumerian city, just before 
the beginning of the historical period, a system in which the 
land is divided into three categories, "the land of the Lord,^' 
whose revenues were devoted to the requirements of ritual and 
the internal economy of the temple, the land that was farmed 
out to those serving the temple, among whom was the king 
or the king-priest, and the houses and gardens which were 
given over to private ownership- But the temple remained the 
centre of economic life, It has been calculated that the total 
number of people attached in one way or another to the temple 
was about equal to the population of the city of Lagash. 

The highest authority in the temple was the head priest. 
We know of some cases in which the head priest was the king, 
and in some, the king’s wife. The secondary functions of temple 
administration were performed by the scribes, In the most 
ancient period there were only "scribes of bulls," "scribes of 
asses," "scribes of flour," "scribes of wool/’ though the snake 
charmers attached to the temple had a snake charmer-in<hiof. 
Later, a hierarchical structure developed and there vjwe 
superintendents and chief scribes directing the scribes. Tlw 
administration of the temple was entrusted to superintendents 
and inspectors, under whom were labourers, ploughrnen, 
cattlemen, cowherds, shepherds, goatherds, gardenew, fisher¬ 
men of the sweet water, fishermen of the bitter water, fishennen 
of the sea/ dairymen, cooks, butlers, brewers, carpenters, 
masons, bUcksmiths, goldsmiths, stonemasons and other 
skilled artisans. The temple had its depots for stonng goods 
under managers and their assistants- The income of the temple 
was spent on ritualistic ceremonies and ^eat festivals, on 
feeding and clothing slaves and on the distribution of rations, 
consisting mainly of barley and wool, to free men serving iht 
temple. An aspect of the temple economy which was of the 
greatest significance for the future of mankind was the evolution 
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of a method of writing. Tliis necessitated education because 
otherwise it would not have been possible to perpetuate the 
system of writing. In Sumeria and Egypt, the temples were 
the first schools, and to the very end remained the guardians 
of literacy and all secular and religious knowledge. 

When the powers and the responsibilities of the king in¬ 
creased, he took up his residence separately in the palace, 
known according to some texts as the ''great house." The 
title Pharaoh, in the original Egyptian, Psr-o, also means 
"great house." In Sumeria this change seems to have occurred 
around 2500 b.c., in Egypt mudi earlier. 

But if the king of the Sumerian cily*^tftte set up Ins own 
house, it did not mean that he hhnded over the administration 
of the temple completely to the chief priest. He only delegated 
some of his ritualistic functions. His powers continued to 
comprehend, as they did before, all the tasks accomplished in 
common by the people attached to a temple: the creation, the 
maintenance and the repairs of the system of irrigation, the 
construction of temples, fortifications and shops and their 
upkeep, and lastly, defence against external aggression. In the 
internal administration, the king acted as supreme judge and 
maintained law and order. appears to us already in the 
protobistoric period as a military chief, and is shown on the 
seals having vanquished enemies presented to him, despoiled 
and naked. He administered the properties of temples; like 
the other servants of the god, he received "land for his sub¬ 
sistence." Kis subjects offered goats, cattle, and manufactured 
articles to him on the occasion of the great festivals, and from 
some categories of workers he received payment of dues in 
kind and cash. This placed the king in a position where he 
could assert the independence of the royal power as agtdnst 
the priests, and create a class of functionaries* who would 
exercise control in his name. Gradually, a part of the population 
came to be called "subjects of the king," which indicates the 
pre-eminence which the king bad acquired. 

In Egypt, the fact that the Nile was a link connecting all the 
cities along its banks had the result that the individual city 
did not assume the importance it had in Mesopotamia. From 
the earliest times of which we have any knowledge, we find 
the whole scheme of ordered living centering round the Pharaoh. 
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His palace and his tomb were oi far greater importance th^ 
the temple, and every type of activity depended upon his 
genjj-divine character. In course of time, an elaborate system 
of administration was evolved which made Egypt into a 
single religious, political and economic unit. 

At the head of the state was the Pharaoh, whose authonty 
was beyond question, because bis person was held to be semi- 
divine the axis round which the whole oi hie revolved, Undw 
him and directly responsible for the administration of all the 
departments of the state was the prime minister or ^ler, who 
WM also the chief justice. The highest fiscal authonty was 
the chief treasurer. Under these two officials were the gove^re 
of the "nomes," or districts into which Eg^t 
These governors exercised administrative and j^cial authonty 
and wL also in charge of economic affairs. Th^ bad ^der 
their control what might he called a mmiature state wth all 
the organs of the government, a treasury, a court 
a land^office, a service for the conservation of the dyk« and 
canals, a body of mUitia with a magaime for its equipment 
and a Wt of acribes and iKorders. . .. tm. 

The temple and king-priest in Sumena rte 
in Egypt eontroUed the whole of economic Me, The essenti^ 
ISffeSlfce between the two was that while Egypt 
self-supporting, the Sumerians had to depend 
for raw mateiW for their industnes. They, and after them the 
Babylonians, established a vast 

reUtionsbipi. They obtained copper and the best type^ 
stone chi^y from Oman, tin may have 
Iran Asia Minor or even Europe, timber from Sjma, la^ 
laiuU from Badakhshan, conch shells from peninsular India 
The maintenance of trade relationship* ws tisenb^ ^ 
suAival, The Egyptian Pharaohs assured the supply of raw 
material such as cedarwood from Lebanon and copper ^ 
X/^es “^ Sibai. by sending out expeditions ^ w^n 
Dossible accuiring possession of these sources of raw material. 
Che soXftey^to extend their dominion as far as 

NuhU ^fpuntV Somaliland). SsrS 

1500 6.C. 
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The problem of transport has to l>e solved in order to 
maintain commercial relations. In Egypt, the Nile provided 
the most convenient route. Sailing boats were carried up the 
river by the vrind, which blows north to south, and down the 
river by the current. The development of the cities in Sumeria 
must have been based on the fact that the river and gulf 
provided a means of transport. The ancient Egyptian foreign 
trade with the Syrian coast, Somaliland and Arabia was 
mainly coastal. Land routes were relatively less developed, 
but Sir Aurel Stein has traced the route by which merchant 
caravans travelled from Babylonia, across the Iranian plateau 
and Baluchistan, to the Indus valley. Probably there were 
similar routes from Mohenjo^daro and Harappa towards cities 
further eastwards in the upper Sutlej^’ and Jamuna valleys, 
where remains of the Indus valley civilisation have been 
found, and it is certain that Indus valley traders had discovered 
routes to the Deccan, from where they got gold and semi¬ 
precious stones. 

Within the cities of this age we find a road system from the 
very beginning. In Sumeria and the Indus valley, care was 
given to the paving of streets, drainage and lighting. An 
attempt was also made to keep the cities clean. 

The Indus valley had exemplary right-angled city plans; 
it is clear that authority must have prevented the rise of the 
tortuous alleys characteristic of many later cities. The houses 
had a pronounced batter or slope and never encroached on the 
streets, as they do in the bazaars of the modem East. All 
houses had latrines and bathrooms, disposing their waste 
into street drains. Houses bad rubbish-chutes at the foot of 
which were sometimes bins at street level; rubbish bins stood 
at convenient places in the streets. The waste water entered 
the drains from tightly closed brick-lined pits which had 
outlets to the drains about three quarters of the way up. 
They seem the ancestors of our septic tanks and grit-chambers. 

Trade means exchange of goods, the earliest form of which 
was by barter. In Sumeria, the first medium of exchange was 
barley. With the discovery and use of metals, a convenient 
medium of exchange was introduced. But for a long time 

Olaf Prufer, Dher Majra. Redurch paper pubUthed by Jamia 
MilUa Historical Research Fund. Delhi. 1959. 
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Isarter continued along with the use of metal as a medium ot 
exchange. We give below a business docnxnent oi Sumena« 
which illustrates how exchange of goods took place. The 
figures on the margin indicate the lines in the ordinal docu* 
ment, the Roman numerals the obverse and the reverse. 

I. 1. One S^rla, 

2. One MiDSubne» 

3. One Ninbaragi, 

4. f manaa, * 4 shekels * of silver, 

5. 6 manas (?) of copper bronze, 

6.copper bronze, 

7. Their price is 2 manas, 

8. One wooden Ma-Tag,' 

9. Its price is 7 manas, 

10. One bronze guba-lal, * 
iz. lU price is 6 manas, 

12. Two bronze cutters for the centre of seed palm trees, 

13. Their price is | mana. 

II . X. Three shekels oi silver, 

2, The balance of the price in bronze of Akkad, 

3, To Mamtumi, 

4, Ur-Engurtilla' paid, ** 

Apart from illustrating the mode of exchange, the names 
given at the beginning of this document indicate the existence 
of slaves or the sale of human labour- Classes had already come 
into existence, and wealth was accumulating in the hands of 
a few. Class distinctions, in the economic sense, appear to 
have arisen "by a progressive modification of the sharing out 
of the produce of the village community, supervised by the 
priest, who managed to appropriate more and more on behalf 
of his god, and by the accession into the population of a number 
of disfranchised men and strangers, who had no right to any 

(•) A weight. 

(»} Coin of the Hear Eaet. Its value has variei^. 

{«) Perhaps a long wooden spear. 

(<) Perhaps a hand balance. 

u George A. Barton, Summon Administrotipe oni BuiUMs Docu^ 
mtnU. (Philadelphia, 1915 } 
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share at all_The resulting inequalities were further ac¬ 

centuated and made permanent by trade/' because those 
engaged in it had to be fed on the surplus food produced. 
"Most craftsmen were virtually serfs, receiving raw materials 
and food from their priestly or noble masters and handing 
over the finished goods.... Propertyless men sold their labour 
for wages/The consequent misery, while on the one hand 
it led to unrest, also found religious expression, as seen in 
the following Sumerian liturgy: 

That the rich man may not do whatsoever is in his heart, 

That one man may not do to another anything disgraceful, 

Wickedness and hostility be destroyed, justice be instituted.** 

The peculiar character of the Sumerian and Babylonian 
economy is revealed by the fact that it was found necessary 
very early to make laws. The first code of laws was framed by 
King Bilalama, about 2200 b.c., which dealt with compensations 
and with regulations of wages and prices. It formed the basis 
of the code of Hammurabi, discovered at Susa in 1902, beauti- 
fully engraved upon a stone cylinder, This code contains 285 
laws, arranged scientifically under the headings of Legal 
Procedure, Proprietary Rights, Military, Agricultural and 
Commercial Laws, Debts and Deposits, Family, Inheritance 
and Dowry, Adoption, Penal Code, Laws of Wages, and Slave 
Laws. It combines a high ideal of justice with severe 
punishments based on the principle of retaliation. Punishments 
for offences also vary according to the status of the person 
injured, and there is at the same time a desire to be 
absolutely exact, For instance, if a man struck another man’s 
daughter and killed her, not he but bis daughter would 
be killed. 

Within certain limits the laws regulated the prices of goods, 
the wages of labour of builders, brick-makers and other crafts¬ 
men and the fees of the surgeon. The law of inheritance required 
that a man’s children should become his heirs. All the sons 
inherited equally; private property in land and goods was 
taken for grant^ by the code. 

Bernal, pp, pU.. pp. 71-7*. 

>11 LangdoQ, op. pit.. Te;rt No. 45S5. 
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The code also indicates the measure of responsihility under¬ 
taken by the government to ensure security of life and property. 
If a robber is captured, he is to be put to death, "If the robber 
is not caught the man who has been robbed shall in the presence 
of the god give a specified account of bis loss, and the city and 
governor on whose land and boundary the robbery was com¬ 
mitted shall give him compensation for all that he has lost."“ 
The military system and the art of war as prevalent during 
this period has not been studied in sufficient detail and we 
cannot, therefore, say with any confidence how much pressure 
it exercised on administration and economy. But there can 
be no doubt that because of warfare "the principal function 
of the head of the state changed from that of a director of 
agriculture and public works to that of a war-leader, from 
priest to king. The maintenance of armies added enormously 
to the burden of the food producer, and must have further 
depressed his position."*’ 

We know from the archaeological record what weapons were 
used and what improvements were made in these weapons 
in course of time. There is reason to believe that the first 
temple-cities were open, but gradually they came to be forti¬ 
fied. Remains of fortifications have been discovered in Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa also. The Sumerians evolved the phalanx, 
which reappears later in Greece, a formation in which foot 
soldiers with large shields stand dose together, and attack 
or defend Uke a solid wall. The use of new weapons, of cavalry 
and light chariots and the art of fortification must have made 
a great difference in the fortunes of war. And there can be no 
doubt that one of the factors which decided the fate of cities 
and kingdoms was the quality of the weapons and the tactics 
that were based on them. We may be sure that every conqueror 
succeeded because an unexpected superiority in weapons or 
tactics turned the scales in his favour. 

IV 

Writing must be as old as speech, and in the cave dra>s^ 
there are signs which are thought to have been intended to 
»• S. G. Palha. Th4A9tip*ity o/lr^. pp. 534-56«* (Copenhageo, 195^0 
IT Beroal, pp. 93-94- 
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convey a message to those who read them. But it was only 
in the temples, during the course of the revolution which led 
to the establishment of cities, that it was found necessary to 
establish a means of communication through writing. The 
temple was a big establishment, and its work could not be 
carried on unless a record of goods received and handed out 
could be kept. It is thus that the skill of writing was cultivated. 
The oldest tablets are often pictures which are self^xplanatory. 
As it was difficult to convey many ideas in pictures, it became 
the practice to attach quite arbitrary meaning to them. This 
was the stage when writing took the form of ideograms. The 
Chinese took the course of adopting new pictures and agreeing 
upon further modifications and combinations to. express most 
of the ideas to be recorded. The Sumerians preserved a number 
of conventional pictures, using them, however, not only as 
ideograms but al^ phonetically to spell out words. Hence the 
number of current signs was not increased with the develop* 
ment of the script, but was actually reduced, and the signs 
themselves were simplified. The Sumerian script is called 
euneiform (wedge-shaped), because the signs were stamped 
with a stylus. The development in Egypt was along similar 
lines and began at about the same time. There was first the 
hieroglyphic script, simplified by degrees into the hieratic. 
For writing, the Egyptians used sheets woven out of the fibre 
of the papyrus plant, which was very convenient because the 
sheets could be joined together for documents of any length, 
and then rolled up. As in Sumeria. so in Egypt also, the signs 
or characters began to be used phonetically. 

In the oldest surviving tablets of Sumeria there are lists of 
signs which, by the early dynastic times, had grown into 
regular dictionaries. These lists are confined to nouns only, 
and they were expanded later by the addition of a column 
giving the Semitic-Akkadian equivalent. Here wc have one 
of the oldest forms of cooperation on an international scale. 

The exigencies of the temple economy led to the development 
of a system of notation. In Sumeria, semi-circular impressions 
were used for the figures one to nine, ten was indicated by a 
circle and twenty by two circles, In Egypt one stroke was 
used for i, two stro^ for 2 and so on up to 9. For 10 a new 
sign was used, and two tens made 20. 
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Exchange of goods as well as the need for measurement made 
it essential to have a system of measures and weights. So we 
see the introduction of a conventional unit of w^ht, related 
numerically in the same simple way as units of length. Weights 
were represented by carved blocks of a stone called haematite. 
The balance must have been invented before standards of 
weight could be established. 

The organised cooperation of an urban population requires 
fairly accurate divisions of lime. The Sumerians divided the 
day and night into twenty-four hours, and these twenty-four 
hours into two parts of twelve hours each, They devised a 
sort of sun dial and water-clock for measuring these intervals. 
For the year they kept a lunar calendar, though they knew 
the length of the solar year and, at least in later times, per¬ 
formed the difficult mathematical task of correcting the 
discrepancy between the lunar and the solar calendar. They 
developed the sexagesimal system — 360 degrees in a circle, 
60 minutes in an hour, 60 "second" minutes in a mmutc, 
The Egyptians divided the year into three seasons of four 
months each, and assigned thirty days to each of the months; 
at the end of the twelfth month they added five da^ to br^ 
the year into harmony with the solar year. But their calendar 
remained six hours shorter annually than the actual calendar 

of the sky. , , 

What we call the exact sciences we« the direct outcoi^ 01 
the social conventions on which writing, notation, weights 
and measures and the divisions of time were based, Both the 
Sumerians and the Egyptians developed the sciences mth- 
metic and geometry to meet their requirements, and if we 
remember the elaborate calculations that must have been 
made in order to build the lofty Sumerian temple called 
aiggurat and the pyramids, we can appreciate the extent to 
which the exact sciences were developed. Medial saence 
suffered from being mixed up with magic, but both the hg^- 
tians and the Sumerians used the opportunities ^^rovided by 
dty life to develop diagnostics. "From the noticing of 
and even recording them — for we have some ertraordma^y 
interesting examples in early Egyptian papj^ — arose the 
sciences of anatomy and physiology.... Official medu^e 
codified the plants and the mineral substances, knowledge 
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of which had been handed down traditionally from the 
medicme-men and wise women of primitive cultures.... The 
dty doctors could call on a far larger area for their drugs and 
could organise their production, It was from this source that 
arose the science of botany and the first botanical or herbal 
gardens.”** 

Chemistry did not attain the position of a distinct science 
in the period of early civilisation, though the Egyptians 
devised highly efiective methods of embalming, and metal¬ 
lurgists could separate metals, and were acquainted with the 
general principles of oxidisation. GUsing of pottery began 
quite early in Egypt, and glass also began to be manufactured 
by about 1500 B.c. 

We have already stated that the discovery of metals changed 
the life of mankind. After the initial discoveries, processes 
had to be evolved to make the best use of ores of different 
kinds, and the quality of the products gradually improved. 
Sheet and wire were made by hammering and drawing, and 
casting, welding, soldering and riveting developed very quickly. 
The use of metal tools, specially the knife, chisel and saw, 
transformed the working of wood and stone, and made jointed 
carpentry and coursed masonry practicable on a large scale. 
Arts and crafts received an extraordinary stimulus, In the 
pyramids and in the ruins of Cretan palaces and buildings 
particularly, the most sxquisite examples of the art of the 
jeweller, the carpenter, the stone-mason and the potter have 
been found, and both Egyptian and Babylonian sculpture and 
architecture set standards of beauty and massive grandeur 
that were difficult to surpass and form one of the most valuable 
parts of the heritage of mankind. 




Bernal, op. dt., p. S5. 
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The earliest civilisations produced the self*govcniiiig cities, 
the state, and a type of economic relationships based on «a- 
routes which may be called commercial or maritime empires. 
They also produced the ambitions, the conceptions of self- 
interest, the lust for power which led to warfare and destruction, 
to conquest and enslavement, to wealth and frandeur. It is 
only in the history of E^t, and there also only at certain 
periods, that the promotion of peaceful intercourse and trade 
is the direct aim of those possessing poUtical and mUitary 


We have to consider the history of this period from three 
different standpoints: the history of individual countries and 
well-defined political divisions; the economic and commercial 
activities of the cities, independent or nominally included 
within some large political unit; and the movemenu of t^ 
barbarians, who sometimes built up empires to rival those of 
the dvilised peoples. 

The most weU-defined among the pobtical units was the 
kingdom of Egypt. After the expulsion of the 
of the eighteenth dynasty (1580-1346), Thutmosis III (J 47 ^ 
1447) and Amenhotep III (i 44 ^“i 37 ^)- revived the «onornic 
life of Egypt and extended their dominion be>^d 
and Syria up to the Euphrates. Amenhotep or Amenophis IV 
fi38o-i36a), was moved by his own belief in Aton as a sup^e 
eod and by the corruption he saw in the religious life of bu 
toe to attempt a religious revolution. Thwe was opposite 
to this, resulting in subversion of authority inside th^ountry, 
and loss of all the possessions outside Egypt proper. There was 
a revival under the nineteenth dynasty (i 345 -i*c^ 5 )» when 
Egypt recovered all her possessions, and in spite of conflid 
the Hittites became the pre-eminent power in 
world Under the following dynasties there was a slow decline, 
and after about 1000 B.c. Egypt ceased to be a world power. 
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though it remam«d a centre of considerable cultural and 
economic activity for many centuries. 

The history of Babylonia during the same period is a record 
of conflicts between the Hittitee, the Ka&sites, the Mittani 
and the Assyrians. The Kassites ruled Babylonia for over 
450 years, and the next people to build up a stable if bar« 
barous empire were the Assyrians, whose period of supremacy 
lasted for about 500 years. It was followed by the new Baby¬ 
lonian empire, whose ma^iflcence and achievements made 
such a deep impression on contemporaries that, as we shall 
see in the next chapter, they were willing to leam all they 
could from the Babylonians. 

From the eleventh to the ninth century b.c.. Phoenicians 
and Aramaeans, taking advantage of the periodic difficulties 
and eclipses of other powers, established a maritime commercial 
empire in the Eastern Mediterranean, an empire that was 
governed by economic interests and helped to spread civili¬ 
sation westwards along the Mediterranean through its search 
for markets and for such raw materials as copper, amber and 
tin. 

Of G\ina during this period, very little is yet known. A 
dynasty of kings called Shang or Yin, ruled in the Yellow River 
plain (c. I583-<. 1027), and remains of a civilisation with highly 
developed skills have been found near the modem city of 
Anyang. In the Wei valley, with its capital at Hao, the Chou 
dynasty ruled from about 1000 B.c. 

From about 3000 B.c. onwards, a source not only of distur¬ 
bance but often of destruction of civilised life is the expansion 
or migration of half-civilised or barbarian tribes. One such 
tribe, the Hyksos, occupied Egypt and were driven out after 
200 years in 1580. The Hyksos were probably a Semitic 
people and their empire included Egypt, the Sinai peninsula. 
Palestine, Syria, a large part of the Fertile Crescent and what 
is now called Kurdistan. Theirs was one of the first empires. 

The barbarian invasions which destroyed or transformed the 
earliest civilisations must be regarded as continuous. There 
was a constant movement of tribes from the central Asian 
and south-east European hinterland towards the sea, across 
the Bosphorus into Asia Minor and further towards Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Syria and Egypt. Some of them, such as the Mitanni 
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and th« Hittiles, are 'believed to have belonged to the Aryan 
race Around the year J2oo b.c., there was an onrush of such 
tribes, who have been called the 'Teople of the Sea,” and the 
city of Knossos in Crete, which was the centre of a great 
culture, was captured and utterly destroyed by invaders from 

Greece. ,, ., . 

The Aryans have created a number of problems which 

still defy solution. They are presumed to he a race because 
the group of languages, known as the Indo-European, must 
have had a common origin, which means that these languages 
must have originaUy been spoken by a race which tnulUpli^ 
and spread itself over Europe, Asia Minor, Iran and India. 
But the original habitat of this race has not been traced. We 
only see movements of these Aiyan tribes. In India. Inn. 
Greece and Rome we see deep-rooted racial quahties in the 
people which are all different, and we cannot, without detorting 
facts, assume any racial characteristics common to all. 
Their subsequent history also shows no common line ot 

^^TheTmns are believed to -have begun settling in Indb 
around X500 B.c. They came through the passes of the north¬ 
west and gradually spread out in the Punjab. Their co^icU 
with the Indus valley people can only be deduced from ohscuw 
references, but it was probably they who destroyed the 
civilisation of this area. 


n 


In the age of the early empire*, behef in gods and m the divine 

character and the divine right* of the ruler 

fundamental characteristic of pohtical, socid and econo^ 

life. But beliefs mingle with beUefs, a* people witt peo^, 

new elements are introduced in doclnne «d rr^al, 

of the moral sense is clearly perceptible and the of 

the gods change accordingly. After the expulsion of the 

and the restoration of monarchical power in Egypt, the ^ef 

in many gods tends to merge into behel 

The goL Amon and Ra become Amon-Ra; we 

of Ptah-Amon-Ra, "three gods, together one. The iK.pul*i 

cult of Osiris, the god of the dead, who in the people s mmd 
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had also hecomo the god of goodness, was taken over into the 
ofhcial rel^on. Also, as against the idea of goodness, there 
appears the principle of evil, in the form of a god of destruction, 
the serpent Apophis. Ra, the sun, was conceived as destroyed 
each day by the serpent and coming to life again by its own 
power. He becomes, like Osiris, the saviour god. Mysticism 
becomes prominent, man seeks to draw God closer to himself, 
and himself closer to God. The idea of divinity is no longer 
based only on myths. In the Egyptian texts, frequent mention 
is made of God, Neter, without giving him another name> 

The appearance of a mystical tendency implies that religion 
has penetrated deeply into personal life, Prayer and love of 
god, the idea of not returning evil for evil, of repudiating 
violence, of abstention from the infliction of suffering, of 
leaving things to the divine mercy, become important elements 
of religious life. In Egypt we even come across tlie formula, 
"he who weeps will be saved.*’ This attitude in religion 
favoured, on the social plane, the democratic evolution which 
sustained a monarchy hostile to the privileges of the priests 
and the nobility and supported the idea of equality of all men 
before God.* 

In this context it is easy to understand why Amenophis^IV 
wanted to establish a universal monarchy on a universal faith, 
why he proclaimed an absolute monotheism, abolishing the 
cults of all the gods to replace them with belief in the one 
supreme god, Aton. 

"How much is there" a hymn to Aton says, "that thou hast 
made and that is hidden from me, thou sole god, to whom 
none is to be likened I Thou hast fashioned the earth according 
to thy desire, thou alone, with men, cattle, and all wild beasts, 
all that is upon the earth and goeth upon feet, and all that 
soareth above and flieth with its wings. 

*' The lands of Syria and Nubia, and the land of Egypt—thou 
puttest every man in his place and thou suppUest Uieir needs. 
Each one bath his provision and his Ufe-time is reckoned."* 

‘ J- Pireane, IM Grands Caurants de I 'HUloirs UnivsrselU. p. 53, 
(Edition de 1 ft Bftcooniere, N«ucbfttel. 1947.) 

• JM., p. 52 ff. 

* A. ErmftB, Tks LiUrature of ihoAndent Egyptians, p. 390. (MfttbaeD, 
LondoD, 1927.) 
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The attempt to obtain recognition of Aton as a supreme god 
and the abolition of other cults was a premature measure, but 
the vested interests of the temples and the priests could not 
hold back the movement towards monotheism and a refinement 
of religious ideas. 

The real development of monotheism, however, was in the 
religious thought of the Jews. They seem, like other tribes, to 
have had many gods, but the belief in one god was asserted 
again and again through prophets. The Jews were a tribe who 
wandered into Palestine in search of a home and, probably 
because their number was smaU, they could not esUblish 
themselves. Some time after the revival of the Egyptian king¬ 
dom in 1580, and probably as part of the search for cheap or 
slave labour, the Jews were transported to Egypt. According 
to one calculation in 1480, according to another in 1^30, 
they were led out of the country by the prophet Moses. In 
the journey across the desert, on Mount Sinai, Moses had a 
vision of God and received the teachings which have come down 
to us as the Ten Commandments. 

’ I am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 

Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 

Thou Shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any 
likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or that is in 
the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth. 

Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them nor serve them: 
for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate me: and showing mercy unto 
thousands of them that love me, and keep my command- 

ments. - , . . ^ *t. 

Thou shalt not take the name of thy God in vam; tor the 

Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name m 

^^imernber the Sabbath Day. to keep it holy- Six days 
shalt thou labour and do all thy work; but the seventh day 
is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God: in it thou shalt not 
do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy 
manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor the 
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Stranger that is within thy gates: for in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and aQ that in them is, 
and rested the seventh day: therefore the Lord blessed the 
Sabbath Day and hallowed it. 

Honour thy father and thy mother: That thy days may 
be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

Thou shalt not kill. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou ahalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour. 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's bouse, thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour's wife, nor his manservant, nor 
his maidservant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that 
is thy neighbour's.* 

The Commandments are historically the first expression of 
religious belief in a precise, definitive form, the first instance 
of the fusbn of religion and ethics, the first moral commands 
given in a manner direct and personal. They are the foundation 
on which the religious law of the Jews, the Christians and the 
Muslims is built. But the Ten Commandments, as well as 
monotheistic belief among the Jews, had to struggle against 
the tendency to accept "false gods" and against the imposition 
of alien beliefs, as happened when Palestine was ruled by the 
Assyrians. The changing character of the struggle to maintain 
belief in one god will unfold itself as we proceed. 

In India, in the Pig Vedic age (c. 25oo->8oo b.c.). we have 
another picture of the evolution of religious thought. "In the 
hymns of the Rig Veda there is a freshness and simpUdty and 
an inexplicable ebann as of the breath of the spring or the 
flowers of the morning." These were among the first efforts of 
the human mind to comprehend and express the mystery of 
the world. The Rig Veda represents successive generations of 
thinkers and contains different strata of thought, beginning 
with naturalistic polytheism and proceeding to monotheism 
and later to monism.’ But it does not deal exclusively with 
religious subjects, nor express an outlook which is exclusively 
spiritual. It is an important document for social history as well 

* Exodus. Cb. 20. verses 2-17. 

' lUdhakrishaaa. Indian PhUcsophy. p. fi. 
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Worship of nature as such is the earliest form oi Vedic 
religion, but along with a multiplicity of gods whose atthbutes 
keep on merging into each other, we have also the concept 
oi Rita, which literally means "the course of things," and 
denotes the order which sustains the world. Heaven and earth 
are what they are by reason of Rita. 

"The dawn foUows the path of RiUi the right path, as if she 
knew them before, She never overateps the regions. The sun 
foUows the path of Rita."* What law is in the physical world, 
that virtue is in the moral world. As soon as the conception 
of Rita was recognised, there was a change in the ideas regarding 
the nature of the gods, and in the last hymns of the Rig Veda 
we hnd the concept of abstract deities, as well as a pronounced 
monotheistic tendency. "Priests and poets with words make 
into many the hidden reality which is but one."’ 

Along with the development of religious thought, ethical 
notions also grow. "If we have sinned against the man who 
loves us, have ever wronged friend or comrade, have ever done 
injury to a neighbour who ever dwelt with us or even to a 
stranger, 0 Lord! free us from the guilt of the trespass."* 

But in the Rig Veda we also come across strange utterances 
of incantations and spells, charms and witchcraft, hymns to 
inanimate things, devils, demons, etc. We have the charms of 
the robbers to lull the dwellers in a house to sleep, ^>eUs 
to prevent evil spirits esusing women to miscarry, and 
charms to expel diseases.* It is supposed that these re- 
pr«ent a foreign element which crept into the Vedic religion 
when the Aryans came into intimate contact with the original 
inhabitants of the country, who were partly Dravidians and 
partly aborigines, and whose religious conceptions were entirely 
different. 

In the early Vedic times, sacrifices were offered to the deity 
in a spirit of reverence, There were no rules for worship, the 
presence oi a priest was not essential. Later, side by side with 
the assimilation of the beliefs of other pe<^>les, there was a 
tendency for religion to become a matter of prescribed acts 
and rituals, performed for the purpose of obtaining desired 

■ Compare the idea of Rita with Ma’at, p. 47. 

* RadbakrlahnaB. cit, 79 ff, 

* TWd., p. 95- • Ibid., p. 117- 
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material ends. This phase is represented by the Yajor and 
Sama Vedas and the Brahmanas. Here the spirit of religion 
is in the backgroond, the forms become aU-important, The 
need for prayer books is felt, because importance is attached 
to words. Every prayer is coupled with a particular rite, uiiich 
is believed to have ^ect only if performed under the guidance 
and according to the directions of a priest. There is a statement 
in the White Yajur Veda that a Brahman who has correct 
knowledge has the gods in his power. Thus the lordship of the 
priest was established 

m 

The administrative structure of the states and the cities 
remained substantially the same in the age of the earliest 
empires as it was in the early days of civilisation. The priests 
and the royal servants were the two pillars which supported 
it. Because of the increase in population, in the scale and 
variety of economic activities and in the size and additional 
functions of the state* organisation became more elaborate, 
with greater division of labour* especially among the lower 
officials. The priests did not claim political power as a right, 
but the wealth of the temples and the religious and ritualistic 
importance of the priests kept on increasing, and in times of 
crisis their attitude could decide the fate of kings and kingdoms. 
We may assume that as regards government and the division 
of secular and religious authority, all the states had certain 
common features. But we also see three tendencies in deter¬ 
mining the aims and methods of government, one represented 
by the Aryans in India, the second by Egypt, the third by 
the Assyrian Empire. 

The Aryans in India do not appear to have felt any need 
for politi^ experiments or for political ideas. They bad no 
ambitious or hungry neighbours* and they were for centuries 
beyond the reach of migrating tribes. They were brave and 
virile and warlike enough to hght frequently among themselves, 
often for the glory of fighting; as they advanced eastwards 
the tribal areas grew into kingdoms, but they were not forced 
by circumstances to make any radical changes in their political 
/Wd., p. I 23 * 
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system. The tribal ruler was and remained for centuries a 
kind of figurehead, with duties and rights prescribed by tribal 
custom and religious law. What is even more remarkable, 
the priestly caste, the Brahmans, in spite of their prestige, 
did not organise themselves as a priesthood. There were no 
temples, no temple estates, no temple economy. The Brahmans 
as a caste chose to remain dependent on gifts of the other 
castes, or they kept themselves materially and spiritually in 
a splmdid isolation by leading a simple life, learning and 
teaching. History has, therefore, little to record by way of 
political events, apart from semi-legendary or legendary deeds, 

We have already described one period of Egyptian history, 
In the era of empires we find that the Egyptian government 
exacted or permitted the priests and the nobility to exact 
forced labour and excessive taxes and rents. But in intention, 
even if seldom in practice, it was paternal, The duties which 
the king was originally expected to perform transformed 
themselves into a system under which the state took upon 
itself such tasks as fixing conditions of work, making laws relat¬ 
ing to social hygiene, creating workers* tribunals for settling 
dispuUs and exempting the workers from some taxes which 
were likely to prove too much of a burden. There were periods 
in which we find the state keenly interested in the welfare of 
the people, and this was an example which remained enshrined 
in memory and influenced the policies of benevolent rulers of 
later times. 

The states incorporated in the Egyptian Empire, when it 
extended towards West Asia, preserved their institutions and 
internal autonomy, paying only a collective tribute. The 
authority of the Pharaoh was mainUined by ganisons posted 
at strategic points- The rulers subordinate to the Pharaoh 
bad to submit reports and there was a regular postal service 
between the capital and the cities of the empire. The spirit 
of Egyptian imperialism was economic and not political. 

The Assyrians, on the other band, aimed at physical, milita^ 
domination. For them war was not a means but an end in 
itself. They plundered, ravaged, massacred or deported 
whole populations. Terror became a method of conquest 
and the conquered were, ruthlessly exploited. No effort was 
made to promote religious or cultural assimilation, or to 
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establish economic relations on a rational basis. The 
Assyrian Empire was the world's first military state, with 
hardly any basis for existence other than the strength 
of its armies. Assyrian kings ruled as absolute masters. They 
divided thdi territorial possessions into provinces, each of 
which bad a governor and a staff of subordinate officials. 
Complete obedience was essential and every governor had to 
send regular reports to the king- Tribute for the government 
and tithes for the temples were exacted from each province. 
The supervision of the government was strict and punishments 
were harsh. But the Assyrian system of provincial government 
seems to have worked well enough to be lator adopted and 
elaborated by the Persian Empire builders. 

If we consider political organisation generally, we find that 
the government was in constant danger of playing into the 
hands of the priests and the nobility, and of losing its power 
to them. When the mler was very powerful he was also liberal, 
and the temples received large ^nations in the form of land 
and goods, as also did the nobility. When he was weak, he 
found the .larger part of the country’s wealth in the bands of 
the priests and the nobles and he had to negotiate for their 
favours. The tendency among the nobility was to acquire 
as much power within their domains as possible and to give a 
feudal character to the state. The merchants, the artisans, 
the farmers and the labourers felt that only the king could 
protect them, and the absolutism of the monarch always found 
popular support. 

The policies of states like Egypt and to some extent even 
Assyria were dictated to a large extent by economic interests, 
which meant possession of sources of raw material or free 
access to them, control of trade routes and development of 
industries within the frontiers of tbc state. The attraction of 
the sea tended to shift the centre of gravity of the economic 
life of Mesopotamia towards the Mediterranean. Here two 
tendencies came into confiict with each other, one represented 
by the cities and their commercial interests, the other by the 
kings and the nobility with their desire for territorial expansion 
and power. In those countries which, like Lydia and Egypt, 
were subject to the influences of both these tendencies, one 
sees later the nobility turning towards Assyria while the urban 
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and commercial population turned towards the Mediterranean 
_ and maritime enterprise. 

The cities oi this age represent not only economic and 
commercial interests but a view of Uie diflerent from that of 
priests noblemen and conquerors. They were the centres of 
refinement in the arts and industries, in cultuM and behaviour. 
They provide us examples of laws made in orfer to keep 
money and goods in circulation, to enable the individual to 
exercise his initiative and maintain the independence necess^ 
for the promotion of economic life. Babylon was the city which 
served as an example for aU others. It was the world's economic 
and financial capital and, as a French historian has said, the 
hyphen connecting Western Asia and India. Babylon was so 
important that its language became the language of tommerw 
and Babylonian law governed commercial transactions n« 
only in Mesopotamia and Syria but also in Amo^ the 

dries of Syria some were urban republics, like Eunip or Ikrata, 
some were principalities dominated by the nch merchants, 
like Byblos, Tyre, Sidon, Arbad, Many of these cities posMssed 
their om merchant fleets and were the nwketo of 
commerce between the Mediterranean, Egypt and Babytonia. 
irSinor there was, on the Hellespont, the dty of Troy, 
which eontroUed the passage into the Black Sea. It wm sm 
industrial centre where international fairs were held. To the 
south were Miletus, Ephesus. Caria. The Egyptian citiM wtoc* 
carried on trade with the Mediterranean were “ «be Nfle 
delta. Ramases II built a special ^ 
with the Cretan dtiei and this trade continued actively for 

their merchants were supposed to he ncher ^ 

were governed in reality by oligarchic of 

merchants, from amongst whom the king 

was not chosen by the priests. The enormous prcpenty 

they enjoyed around the year looo B.c, provoked 

ments, -Xch in some cases aimed at replacing ^ 

annually elected magistrates, and which ^y 8“®^ ^ 

Sk^ J the precuisors of the social and political experiments 

S^Se Greek'city^tates. In spite of toe 

barbarian invaders and conquerors, these cities preserved 
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civilisation and the laws of civilisation for the ages that 
followed. 

In India, also, there were cities which were the centres of 
wealth and refinement. Their character and their impc^rtancc 
has been obscnred by the fact that the literature that has 
come down to us has a deep religious colour, and ignores 
material values. But we shall find later frequent mention of 
prosperous cities, wealthy merchants, goods of all kinds, and 
a weU“Ofganised system of trade based on cities. It appears 
highly probable that, iS the Aryans with their tribal system 
and pastoral life advanced eastwards, the remnants of those 
representing the civilisation of the Indus valley also moved 
eastwards, till the Aryan expansion had spent its force. The 
cities mentioned later are all in Bihar or Central India, or on 
the border-line between the Aryans and the non-Aryans. They 
did not spring up at once, nor did the skills on which their 
trade and prosperity was built up. They must have been 
developing quietly while the Aryans were cultivating their 
spiritual economy in the area occupied by them, and creating 
a theoretical pattern of life without reference to — perhaps 
without knowledge of — actual facts. The condemnation of 
city life in the Grihiya Sutras —It is impossible for one to 
obtain salvation who lives in a town, covered with dust”— 
and the injunction of the Dharma Sutras to avoid going into 
towns, visiting foreign places, learning a tongue spoken by 
barbarians^^ express a resentment against civilisation that 
did not have any serious effect. 

One of the decisive factors in the political events was the 
organisation of the army and the use of chariots and weapons 
made of iron. In Egypt, after the expulsion of the Kyksos, the 
method of conscription is said to have been reintroduced, 
udiich shows that it was an older practice but must have been 
revived on a larger scale. As a result of peace and prosperity 
the Egyptians began to dislike military service, and an army 
of professional soldiers had to be built up. The barbarian 
invaders, and seml<ivili$ed tribes like the Hitrites. had the 
advantage of all being soldiers and of looking upon fighting 
as a major activity. They had the advantage also of possessing 
iron weapons, compared to which the bronze axes and spears 

” Cambftdg4 fiistory ef India. Vol, I, pp. a37-44a. 
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M the EffVPtians and the Bahybnians were not eflective. 

BuflherrLin superiority lay in their use of 

*ariott, which gave them a greater mobMy than their 

*^15 Jars from accounts of the battle at Kad^. ^ ‘^e 
river Orontis, between Ramases II and the Hittile king 
i^B C , that by clever use of his comparatively sm^er ar^, 
iv! Hit* te checkmated the Pharaoh’s forces, whose c^- 
manders could not change their traditional methods of fighting. 
'ZTccZ. of the Assyrians were d^ in 
th«r innovations in the use ol cavalry and chariots. 
history of the different peoples henceforth is often « 

roa^TS hy the care devoted to the organisation and equipment 
^4 the irmv and the study of the art of war. 
hthr^e.^ of the Jrly «npire, we«e 

Pi^SlisI 

intemational history. hv all states governed the 

protected by only practice in that 

from China arrivrf m . v „„3e of some assurance of 

omeUi^-- made between pew^ and 
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they had the same form, no matter between whom they were 
included. Such treaties contained a clause which protected 
the property of those whose relationships were coveted by it 
We have the record of a case in which the goods left h.hi.'d 
by a wool merchant of Cyprus, who died while traveliinc in 
Egypt, were taken charge of by officers of the Egyptian govlm- 
ment. An inventory of these goods was made and they were 
sent to through diplomatic channels. There were other 

aspects of hfe in which the development of a law of nations 
atirnuUted the growth of private inUmational law. Foreigners 
could legally m^ Egyptians. Syrians preserved their nahonal 
Identity evm though subjects of the Egyptian Empire, and 
they worked as bankers or fitters in Egyptian cities, Aegeans 
from aaosa the Mediterranean could also settU in Egyp^ and 
they po^d important trading houses in the cities 

standing the economic and commercial life of this period and 
how civilisation spread further. It will be remembered that 
? csrsvan route leading from the Indus valley 
the Iranian plateau and Elam to Sumeria, This vZ 
connected with internal trade centrea in India, leading east¬ 
wards and southwards There was also coastal sbippin^tween 
jMnmsul^ India and the Persian Gulf, and up to^uphrates 
to Babylon. From Babylonia down the Euphrates and aloait 
^ western cosst of the Persian Gulf, a caravan route itd^ 
Oman. Ships plied on the Red Sea carrying goods to and fro 
M^of^a‘ Punt. MesopotamU was the economic 
^ i ">« highway from 

the trade betw«n Mesopotamia and E«ypt grew Bvbloa waa 
a b« market for the metals of the ^sl^ the 

th?A«ti * i^ldoms of the Hittites, the MiUnn^lnd 

tte navigators adventured into 

f d “d the gold of 

BTul^Vtcd^T*'" connecting 

toe filack Sea and Troy and Ephesus to the Hittite canital 

was a senes of sea routes connecting Crete with what is now 
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the mainland of Greece, the Aegean Islands* the cities on the 
west coast of Asia Minor, C3^prus, the cities on the Syrian 
coast and on the delta of the Kile. The merchants of Phoenicia 
and Crete were gradually exploring the Western Mediterranean, 
and by the end of this period they had crossed the Sidlian and 
Tunisian straits and reached Spain and proceeded beyond the 
Straits of Gibraltar. Carthage, on the Tunisian coast, was> 
founded about doo B.c. and the Etruscans, an Asian people, 
established themselves in Italy after the break-up of the Hittite 
Empire around 1200 b.c. 

Trade and commerce along these routes required the support 
of political authority and money for investment. The Egyptian 
government controlled all the trade along the Red Sea as a 
state monopoly. But Egyptian trade in the Mediterranean 
was left to private initiative. As a part of theii imperial policy, 
the Pharaohs gave loans to the kings of Babylon, of the 
Mitanni and of Assyria, hoping thereby to perpetuate their 
dominance in politics as well as in commerce. The Egyptian 
merchants accumulated great wealth, which they invested 
in their international maritime trade. Syrian merchants carried 
on a banking business. In all the important cities the merchant 
class acquired great wealth. At Ephesus, the family of Melas 
played a very important role by providing the kings of Lydia 
with the cr^its necessary for carrying out their policy. At 
Miletus, the ship-builders introduced a new form of currency 
by bringing into circulation ingots of silver, stamped with 
their names. 

The introduction of currency, although it was gradual, 
revolutionised economic life. Because of it. prices and the 
standard of living rose, and there grew up a class of money¬ 
lenders who did big business with merchants and lent money 
to needy peasants and craftsmen at exorbitant rates of interest. 
This not only depressed the peasant and the craftsman still 
further, but increased slavery, as debtors could be enslaved. 
Among the money-lenders the most prominent were the 
temples; the nobles and petty princes also lent money to their 
serfs. Thus a situation was created which intensified social 
unrest and led to revolutions and to experiments in social and 
political organisation. In 720 B.C., Bocchoris, a king of the 

^ Pir«aa«. op, cU.. p, 100. 
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KQe delta, began an anti-feudal and democratic policy whicb 
was most enlightened. He cancelled all debts not confirmed by 
a written contract, liberated the properties confiscated and the 
persons enslaved, abolished bodily constraint and proclaimed 
the right of every person to be told why he was arrested or 
imprisoned. At the same time, to promote and organise trans¬ 
actions. he published a code of contracts, reduced the rate of 
Interest to 33 per cent and limited interest on arrears to 100 
per cent of the capital loan. He gave the same legal status to 
movable and immovable property and made landed property 
inalienable. 

^Vbile currency was being introduced the old system of 
barter also continued. We have documents of the Kamesside 
period of Egypt from which interesting information can be 
gathered about business transactions. In one such dociunent 
it is related that: 

"One day the merchant Ke-ia approached the towns- 
woman, Erenofre. with a little S3Tian girl slave and said. 
'Buy this girl and give me a price for her.' Erenofre bought 
the girl, paying for her, according to her later deposition in 
court: 

One shroud of Upper-Egyptian cloth: 

One blanket of Upper-Egyptian doth: 

One djayb-garment of Upper-Egyptian cloth: 

One dress of fine Upper-Egyptian doth. 

"This was not enough. Erenofre, therefore, borrowed 
various objects from neighbours and friends: bronse vessels, 
a pot of honey, shirts of Upper-Egyptiac doth and broken 
copper, and with these she made up the price 'in objects 
of all kinds' 

Classes came into existence along with dvilisation. Tbe 
priests of the temples, the kings and their families, noblemen, 
officers of the king and the merchants formed the dominant 
classes: the artisans, the fanners, the unskilled labourers, tbe 
slaves were the lower classes. The relationship between them, 
in the period of the early empires, was of two kinds. It was 

« Jcmmal 0/ /fitMy, Vol. I. Ke. 4, p. 907. (LCbraWe des 
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either based on bereditaiy rights and duties, and may be 
called feudal, or it consisted in payment of ^rages for woric, 
according to some contract. In the countryside it was feudal, 
in the cities it was mainly contractual. The fanner who culti¬ 
vated the land of the nobleman or of the temple worked under 
an arrangement by which he was bound to the land, obliged 
to produce crops uvl to surrender the produce to the landlord, 
who allowed him to retain a part of the surplus. The labourer 
on the farm worked under even worse conditions, specially 
because the number of slaves kept on increasing.^* In the cities 
it was not to the interest of the merchants to employ people 
on a hereditary or permanent basis and thus undertake to 
provide the minimum that would keep them alive. It was 
better for them to hire as much skilled and unskilled labour 
as was necessary for their industrial workshops, though for 
domestic service they kept servants and slaves. 

There was also opposition between the merchants of the 
cities, who wanted the largest amount of freedom to carry 
on their business and acquire as much wealth as they liked, 
and the noblemen and landlords, who wanted as much power 
and riches as was possible assured to them because of their 
rank and social position. In Crete, where the merchants of the 
cities obtained upper hand, there was a revolution about 
the year 1450 b.c., the castles of the noblemen were burnt 
and feudalism was wiped out. In other parts of the civilised 
world, power pused from the cities to the noblemen and from 
the noblemen to the cities, depending on how strong the ruler 
was. As already stated, the poorer classes and the merchants 
.wanted the ruler to be strong, because only he could save 
them from the excesses of the noblemen and the greed of the 
priests. 

In the literature of ancient Egypt* there are documents of 
•great interest consisting of warnings and exhortations to 
school hoy^ by their teachers. They were composed by people 
who, like many people in our own days, thought that the best 
thiTig in the world was to learn reading and writing and become 
a scribe, or, as we would say, a clerk, Other professions are. 
therefore, presented at their worst. But the worst also can be 
Tlie tempiss of Thebes ia E^ypt poisewed 246,000 hectares of 
laiu] and 80,000 foreign slavee. 
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true in a laife number of cases^ and tbe views of the scribes 
ttiio wanted to produce more scribes are, for this reason, 
worthy of consideration. 

I am told, thou dost forsake writing:, thou givest thyself 
up to pleasures; thou settest thy mind on work in the Aeld, 
and tumest thy back on the god's words. Dost thou not 
bethink thee how it fareth with the husbandman, when the 
harvest is registered?^' The worm hath taken half of the 
com, the hippopotamus hath devoured the rest. The mice 
abound in the field, the locust hath descended, the cattle 
devour, and the sparrows steal. Woe to the husbandman I 

'’The remainder, that licth upon the thrcsiting floor, the 
thieves make an end of that ... the pair of horses dieth 
at the threshing and ploughing. 

"And now the scribe landeth on the embankment^* and will 
register the harvest. The porters carry sticks and the n^oes 
palin-riba.‘* They say, 'Give com.' There is none ttere. 
He is stretched out and beaten; he is bound and throws 
into tbe canal....His wife is bound in his presence, his 
children are put in fetters. His neighbours leave them, they 
take to fiight, and look after their com. 

" But the scribe, he directeth the work of all people. For 
him there are no taxes, for he payeth his tribute in writing, 
and there are no dues for him. Prithee, know that." 

Another document of the same type says: 

"Ah, what meanest thou by saying: It is thought that, 
the soldier is better off than the scribe ?" 

"Come, let me tell thee how a soldier fareth, the oft- 
belaboured, who is brought, while yet a. . . child, to be 
shut up in the barracks. He receiveth a burning blow on« 
his body, a ruinous blow on his eye, a blow that layeth him 
out on his eye-brow, and his pate is cleft with a wound, 
He is laid down and beaten, like a document. He is battered 
and bruised with hogging. 

Is, tbe taxed are deducted from it. 

He bae come up or down the river by boat. 

Tbe porters seam to be mioor officials, tbe nesroes policemen. 
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^‘Come, let me tell thee how he goeth to Syria, and how 
he marcheth over ^ mountains. His bread and his water 
are borne upon his shoulder, like the load of an ass; they 
make bis neck as... that of an ass, and the joints of his 
back arc bowed. His drink is stinking water. He falleth out 
only to keep watch. When he reacheth the enemy, he is 
like a trapp^ bird, and he hath no strength in his limbs. 

'If he cometh back home to Egypt, he is like wood that 
the worm eateth- He is sick and becometh bedridden. He 
is brought back upon the ass; his clothes are stolen, and 
his servant hath run away," 

The professions of the charioteer, the priest and the baker 
are described in the same disparaging way, so that no young 
man who has the chance of becoming a scribe, and later a 
government officer, will be so misguided as to adopt another 
profession 

We find, side by side with the results of a developed economy 
and advanced social life, tribes with a simple organisation, 
based on the idea of the equality of all the members. Here 
also there are, no doubt, Jdi^, priests, elders, noblemen. But 
the rest, the main body of the tribe, are not depressed- Amoi^ 
the Aryan tribes of the early Vedic age in India the carp^ter, 
the smith, the wheelwright are not artisans depending oo their 
employers for food and ctothing, but full and free members of 
the tribe, honoured for their skill 
Hoseever, it was in India that a system of castes was evolvcd» 
the like of which is not found anywhere else in the world. It 
is beUeved that the Aryans established this system in order 
to ensure the purity of their race, but it cannot be proved that 
in practice caste has always been based on race. There ha^ 
also been so many gradations within the castes that the belief 
that there axe four castes appears to be only a hypothesis, a 
legal fiction. Researches into the origins and working of tUs 
system have not yielded satisfying results, and perhaps the 
most reasonable assumption would be that the caste system 
was an answer to the question of how the status of the vanous 
elements constituting society was to be fixed. The Brahman^ 
who declared the law, were able to make it a means of 
»• £rdaQ, op. Cit. pp. 19^x97, 
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establisliing their own status in whatever manner they thought 
ht. There was no belief in the divine right of kings to lestrain 
them from going too far, and. as we have said, though there 
was fighting between the Aryans and non^Aryans and among 
the Aryans themselves, it was not of a kind to create conditions 
of insecurity in which the priests by themselves would be 
quite helpless. The Brahmans continued to declare the law, 
adapting and modifying it in details to suit local conditions, 
and belief in the truth and justice of the law of castes became 
so deep-rooted that it was assumed to be identical with 
"dhanna" and to comprehend every detail of personal and 
social life. 

In Sumeria and Egypt, as we have seen, wnting was begun 
very early and gradually refined and systematised to meet 
requirements. Commercial and political relationships enabled 
people to derive benefit from each other's experiments and 
innovations. The Babylonian language and the cuneiform 
script were given international status by the Pharaohs and 
the merchants of cities carrying on international trade. About 
the year looo b.c. the Phoenicians evolved the first alphabet, 
whi<^ considerably stimidated the development of writing. 

In India, no system of writing was evolved in the Vedic 
age; education consisted in teaching by word of mouth. It 
seems probable that the Brahm: script, based on the oldest 
Semitic writing, was introduced into India by traders from 
Mesopotamia about 800 B.c. The twenty-two letters of this 
script were increased to forty-six, and worked out on phonetic 
principles. They mast have become current by 500 B.c., because 
this is the alphabet recognised ia Panini’s grammar, written 
some time in the fourth century B.c. 

The centres of education in Mesopotamia, Syria and Egypt 
were mainly the temples, but there were also state schools 
where the purpose of education was to provide society with 
people competent to deal with all types of secular work, so 
that the government could maintain its records and bosiness- 
znen their accounts. Here all classes of the population came 
together. Writing became a means not only of preserving 
what was known, but of expressing and of spreading new 
ideas; it was henceforth an essential element of culture. 
Knowledge, past and present, was honoured. The Assyrian 
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Ashurbanipal, who was otherwise ruthless and inflicted 
punishments which make our hair stand on end, was proud 
oi being a patron of letters. He had all the classics of Sumerian 
and Babylonian literature copied out and collected in his 
hhrary at Nineveh, where they have been found almost intact 
after 2500 yeari 


tv 

The age of the early empires was not an age of discovery. It 
was an age of refinement, in which the traditional techniques 
were perfected to produce articles of great aesthetic value, 
The cities were admirably planned, and the houses richly 
provided with amenities. The treasures of art discovered in 
the tomb of Tuten-Khamon, the frescoes of the palace of 
Knosws. the specimens of gem-cuttmg, ivory-carving, metal¬ 
work and pottery found in Crete arc masterpieces which 
subsequent ages can look upon with pride and envy, But so 
far as the application of scientihe knowledge is concerned they 
represent ody minor improvements. 

The only advance made in this period was in the use of 
horses for transport and riding, but borse-shoes had not been 
invented, and this limited the usefubess of horses. Another 
invention of this period was the spoked wheel, which came to 
be widely used and which made the chariot a lighter and much 
more serviceable means of transport. It was the horse-drawn 
chariot which enabled empires like the Egyptian and the 
Assyrian to raabtain their communications. 

The most significant discovery of this period, however, was 
iron It was first used for making ornaments, and only gradually 
for other purposes. A tribe livbg in the territory of the HitUtes 
discovered a method of "steeling” which made iron really 
valuable for the manufacture of weapons Md tools. For 
200 years, from 1400-1200 b . c ,, the Hittite kings kept 
this process a secret. Then it graduaUy became known and 
spread in the Near East and aloi^ the coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The Iron Age proper is, therefore, supposed to 
from 1200 6 C. The use of iron tools, which were cheaper than 
those of copper and bronze, led to a wide diffusion of industry 
and civilisation. The iron plough made agriculture much more 
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productive and iron tools enabled crafts like carpentry and 
stone-masoDiy to be practised much more widely. 

The craft of the carpenter and the smith were the only 
ones held in honour by the ancient Aryans, because the prO' 
ductioA of chariots and weapons depended on them. But we 
find, in the agfe of the Brahmanas (c. 1000-800 b.c.), hunters, 
fishermen, fire-rangers, ploughers, charioteers and chariot- 
makers, goldsmiths, smelters, basket-makers, rope-makers, 
weavers, dyers, embroiderers, makers of bows, carvers, pot¬ 
ters, seasoners of food, cooks, butchers. Acrobats and musicians 
provided entertainment, astrologers warded off misfortunes 
and foretold happy events. There were also merchants and 
usurers. There was a more extended knowledge of metals, 
and tin. lead, silver, red ‘'ayas'* and black "ayas,’* probably 
copper and iron, were worked- 

The knowledge of astronomy among the Aryans incraased 
in course of time, and the lunar calendar was amended to 
make up a year of 360 days by adding an intercalary month. 
Physicians seem to have add^ to their knowledge but lost 
their formerly high social status. The Atharvaveda mentions 
many diseases, fever, consumption, haemorrhoids, abscesses, 
scrofula, dysentery, boils, swellings, tumours on the neck, 
convulsions, ulcers, scab, rheumatism, tearing pains, headache, 
leprosy, jaundice, cramp, and various eye-diseases. Some 
knowledge of anatomy was acquired through dissection of 
animals sacrificed^ ^ and we have in the Atharvaveda and also 
in the Satpatha Brahmana a precise enumeration of the bones 
of the biunan skeleton. But the relation between medicine and 
magic is not broken, demons an acknowledged as causes of 
disease and channs and spells are recommended as remedies. 


Cambndg 4 ffUtcry 0/ India. Vol- 1 , pp. 13^13$, 



CHAPTER V 


THE SPIRITUAL REVOLUTION (600 b.c.-a.O. 200) 

I 

The empires, the city-states, the migratioDS and onslaughts 
of barbarians on the centres of civilisation, the building up 
of empires by new peoples on the ruins of the old, the expansion 
of the area of trade and civilisation, the diffusion of skills, 
continues after 600 b.c. on what seems to have become an 
established pattern. There is considerable advance in or^- 
sation, and Nve can see distinction being made between religious 
ideas and political ideas. But the outstanding feature of the 
^e which follows the period of the early empires is an 
awakening of the moral sense, an unfolding of man's being, 
like the blossoming of a flower, which brings to the surface 
what had remained till now hidden and obKure, We do not 
find any unexpected change in the conditions of life. Man 
himself changes. He understands more clearly, his beliefs are 
more defined, he attempts to direct his actions himself, he takes 
upon his own shoulders what had so far been the responsibilities 
of divine rulers, priests and gods. This is the age of the spiritual 
revolution, 

The changes In belief would have taken place m any case, 
because they were the result of man’s growth as man. But w 
would be taking them out of their historical context if ^id 
not have a picture of the main political events. We shall, 
therefore, consider these first. 


n 

By 600 B.c. the power of Egypt had declined, and the Assyrian 
Empire had been destroyed [612 B.C.), but Babylon soon became 
the capital of a new empire (604 b.c.). The city-states on 
the west coast of Asia Minor were now dominated by a new 
race, known to history and to their eastern neight^urs » 
lonians (Sanskrit: Yavana, Persian and Arabic: Vunam). 
They and the city-states of Greece and Italy inherited the 
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traditions of the ancient city-states. We thus find the two 
major forms of state continuing, and providing fresh oppor¬ 
tunities for experiments in the organisation of political and 
economic life. 

In Persia, Cyrus, who belonged to a dynasty called the 
Achaemenian, established an empire in 550 a.c., hy destroying 
the power of the Medes.* He defeated the combined forces 
of the Ionian cities in 540, and captured Babylon in 539. 
His son, ambyses, conquered Egypt in 525 * and Darius the 
Great, who succeeded Carobysea, added Thrace and Macedonia 
In the west, Caucasus and a part of Central Asia in the north 
and Afghanistan, Baluchistan and the Indus valley in the 
east, to the empire. The glory of the Achaemenians lasted 
for about a century, and then there was a decline. In 33 *“ 33 ® 
B.C., Darius III was defeated and killed and the empire passed 
into the hands of Alexander of Macedon, who had already 
brought the city-states of Greece under his rule and conquered 
Egypt, In China, the very strong and energetic personality of 
Shih Huang-ti (229-22: B.c.) succeeded in establishing a 
centralised state, Which under the Han dynasty (206 B.c.- 
A.D. 220) gradually expanded till the Emperor Wu-ti (140- 
87 B-C.) could claim to rule over an empire that stretched from 
Korea to the Caspian Sea and from Manchuria to Annam. 
Almost contemporary with the Han Empire was the Parthian 
kingdom (240 b.c.-a.d. 224), which extended over the region 
between the Euphrates and the Indus, the Caspian Sea and 
the Indian Ocean. This kingdom was carved out of the eastern 
part of Alexander's Empire. 

It is during this period that we find India in close political 
contact with neighbouring countries and epedally West Asia. 
Darius the Great sent out an expedition to explore the Indus 
valley in 521 B,C„ and later annexed probably the whole of 
the valley to his empire. This, we are told, was the richest 
province of the empire and paid the largest tribute. It must, 
therefore, have been economically developed, but we have no 
evidence of this from Indian sources, ^^cn Alexander had 
conquered Persia, he marched up to the banks of the Beas. 
and with this event is connected, in a manner not quite clear. 

^ A people who tQixrated into Persic from CenU%] Asia. The capital 
of their empire was EebaUaa. 
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the establishment by Chandra^pta of the Maurya Empife, 
with its capital at Pataliputra, in Magadha. Here we have 
records of two dynasties, the Saisunagas and the Kandas, and 
Chandragupta is supposed to have dispossessed the last 
Nahda king with the help of a shrewd intriguer, Chanakya or 
Kantilya. Chandragupta rapidly expanded his dominion and 
was in a position, by 305 B,c., to meet the challenge of Seleucus, 
who had succeeded to the eastern part of Alexander's Empire, 
and even to wrest some provinces across the mountains of the 
north-west from his Greek rival. Under Chandiagupta's 
grandson, Ashoka, the Maurya Empire extended over almost 
the whole of India- After him, it broke up and India was 
again divided into small states with the Greeks, the Partbians, 
the Sakafi and finally the Kushans contending for power in 
the north-west- The chronology of this period is obscure, but 
its cultural importance is very great, because north-west 
India now became the meeting ground of the Persian, the 
Greek and the native Indian cultures. The Persian concept 
of empire and kingship had already been assimilated by the 
Maury as; now we find the arts and the skills of Greece and 
Persia being introduced into India under the inspiratic® of 
Buddhism. This period coincides with the era of Chinese 
expansion and marks the beginning of the advance of Buddhism 
towards Central Asia and China- In the first and second centuries 

A. D., the Kushans established themselves in the north-west 
and the emperor Kanishka ruled over the whole of north India, 
with dependencies and perhaps provinces in the Deccan. 
Kanishka was converted to Buddhism and made it the state 
religion. Because of this, cultural contacts became closer and 
more real, and opened the way for the assimilation of new 
ideas and new aesthetic standards in India. 

In the west, the rise of Rome followed the decline of the 
Greeks. Rome was a city state that graduaUy overcame its 
neighbours and annexed their territory, till by 265 b.c. it ruled 
over the whole of Italy south of the Po. The wars with the 
Phoenician city of Carthage (264-14^ BX.) led to the acquisi- 
tbn of Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily and Spain, and then the Romans 
turned eastwards, overpowering Macedonia and Greece (197 

B. C.) and defeating Antiochus. the king of Syria (I90 B.c.). 
Julius Caesar, the great Roman general, conquered Gaul 
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oi his days wasting much time and e^ort in philosophical 
disputations and he was determined to avoid getting involved 
in them. He did not define the ultimate reality, or God-* He 
did not define Nirvana, the state of supreme bliss which it 
should be man's endeavour to attain. He insisted that each 
man should think. If he did, he would find that "whatsoever 
is an arising thing, that also is a decaying thing," that nothing 
physical or material can be real, and attachment to unreal 
things can only lead to sottx>w. Release from sorrow cannot 
be obtained through sacrifices and ritual, but only through 
right beliefs, right aspirations, right speech, right conduct, 
right mode of livelihood, right effort, right-mindedness, right 
concentration. All these means of release from sorrow each 
man had to find for himself, his salvation would be the result 
of his own moral striving, and could not be brought about by 
any person or power outside him. He should follow the path 
shown by the Buddha, the Middle Path between self-mortifi¬ 
cation and self-indulgence, "a path which opens the eyes and 
bestows understanding, which leads to peace, to insight, to 
the higher wisdom, to Nirvana.“ Taking this Middle Path 
implied detachment from everything material and transient, 
from personal possessions, joys, sorrows; it also implied at¬ 
tachment to all living and suffering beings, and the cultivation 
of an all-embracing goodwill and love. The good Buddhist 
was not only asked to realise the vanity of all material things, 
he was enjoined to dedicate himself to the service of all. to 
save them from ignorance, from false beliefs, from sorrow. 

The Buddha did not put down his teachings in a form that 
would enable them to be taught after him. His folio wen 
repeated what they had heard and learnt by heart and com¬ 
pared what they had remembered. They were people who had 
given up the ordinary way of life and become fikiAAus (monks). 
Apart from these monks, who constituted the Sangh. the 
religious community would have consisted of people who 
honoured the monks, gave them alms and provided for their 
clothing and shelter, listened to their discourses and asked them 

* It is, however, said in Udana. VIII $■. " Thera 1$ an unorigioated, 
an unmade, an uacompounded; were there not, 0 znsndicanta, there 
would Iw DO escape from the world of the horn, the originated, the 
toade, the compounded." Radhalffishoan, op, eiL, p. 379. 
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for guidance. There was probably nothing more to distinguish 

them in externals from other people. 

The Buddha had used cunent terms to explain hxs teachings 
cf how to obtain release from sonow, how to attain ^>rvafui. 
He avoided discussion of the terms themselves. He not 
enumerate or define the things to be beUewd and 
believed, he did not command and forbid. This created d^- 
culties later. His followers had to answer questions about what 
they beUeved and why, They were missionanes and ^ent 
far and wide. They settled at distant places, and could not 
come together easily. When differences arose they «vdd not 
be resoled without great effort. It is for this reason that the 
Buddhist community became divided into many secU and 

these sects grew up independently. xi..AAhc‘^ 

In course of time we see the mterpreUtion of the Bud^a s 

teachings taking two main directing C^e is 
the group of sects coUectively called Hinay^a. They laid 
^pSsis on the spiiitu^ effort of the individual considemd 
monastic life essential, because the goal of spiritual effwt 
was the attainment of Nirvana. For this reason we would say 

that the Hinayana adopted ^ 

bmited the number ol people who could be 

religious community. The Mahayana ««] ««« 

Tnd in couoe of time they made Buddhism mto » 
religion. The distinguishing features of Mahaywa 

a«T(il The worship of the Buddha, 

be riarded as God, eternal, without 

trut^ the end of aU existence; worship of " 

shrines where some relic of a saint 

worship of other gods also; (a) taking m the Bud^a, 
the Dharma and the Sangh; {3) confession of s'"'^ 
vation of such virtues as UberaUty, 

(e! acknowledgement of the virtues of others, ( 6 ) dediwti^ 
S ^^ceTil living beings. The Mahayana s«U 
the practice of monastic life and then rules for t^ did not 
dta« materially from those of the Hmayana. as we have 
evidence of monks of both sects hvmg toget^. 

In spite of the hindamental important of love 
tie preponderant tendency in the ® . j 

ol detSent and contemplation. Zoroaster (c. 660-563 ®-c-) 
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conceived of the universal order as bein^ a constant struggle 
between the forces of good and evil. The supreme embodiment 
of the good is Ahura Mazda; his opponent is Ahriman. Man's 
duty is to serve Ahura Mazda, to follow the Golden Kule, 
''to make him who is an enemy a friend, to make him who is 
wicked righteous: and to make him who is ignorant learned/' 
A man must be benevolent as well as honest and pious, since 
"that nature alone is good which shall not do to another what 
is not good unto its own self/' Zoroaster's ethical teaching is 
brought into relief by the doctrine that Ahura Mazda has 
given man the freedom to do good or evil, as he wills. He will 
sufier the torments of hell for evil deeds and be rewarded in 
heaven for all the good he does. His fate after death will be 
determined by a brief and unsparing judgement. Zoroaster also 
taught that the appearance of a prophet was Ahura Mazda's 
final appeal to mankind to mend their ways. He strengthened 
the faith of his followers by the promise of a final victory of 
Ahura Mazda and of a state of heavenly bliss thereafter. Here 
Zoroaster's teaching approaches closely to the beliefs of the 
Jews, the Christians and the Muslims. 

Though in the order of time Christ (c. 4 b.c.-a.d. 30) 
came seme 500 years after Zoroaster and the Buddha, the 
events of his life cannot be described with certainty, and it is 
very difficult to summarise his teachings. He belonged to a 
community which had an ancient law, a long line of prophets 
and an intense belief in the one God. It was a community that 
bed suffered for centuries from violence and all kinds of 
injustice at the hands of its neighbours and of the Egyptians, 
the Assyrians, and the Romans, a community which had also 
often to confess that it had sinned shamefidly against itself 
and against God. When Christ was bom, the Jews were under 
Roman rule, hoping and praying for deliverance. But they 
bad no political or religious leadership, and there was great 
poverty and misery. It was inevitable, therefore, that the 
teachings of Christ should be seen in a particular historical 
perspective by his immediate followers and those who received 
the message through them. But we can look at them in the 
wider context of world history- It will then appear that Christ’s 
conception of the universal order was an ^-pervading love. 
The traditional beliefs and the traditional nries of conduct. 
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were not rejected, but a new morality was preached which 
emphasised love to such an extent that the old system was 
dndennined. The Sermon on the Mount, a supremely couraf eo^ 
utterance, pictures the world as it should be and therefore is: 

Blessed are the poor in spirit: for thdre is the Kingdom 
of Heaven. , , 

Blessed axe they that mourn: for they shall be comforteo. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteous¬ 
ness : for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed Are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peace-makers; for they shall be called the 
children of God. , 

Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness 
sake: for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


The standards of the new ethics are very far above ordinary 
human behaviour. "But I say unto you, 
evil, but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right ch«K, turn 
to him the other also." "Love your enemies, bless them Aat 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you: that 3^ may 
be the children of your Father which is m heaven: for He 
maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and se^e^ 
rain to the juat and the unjuat,” ''Be ye 
even as your Father which is m heaven 1$ perfect. Thwe 
can be no doubt that these standards would be compr^«nble 
only to those who can respond to their passionate ideahOT 
and surrender themselves unconditionally to I^ye as the 
eternal, universal order. But that does not aflect their spintual 

""^e teachings of the Buddha, Zoroaster and Jesus 
did not aim at leforming social conditions by laying down 
laws based on a higher sense of justice. 
to convert the individual to a higher way of f ® 

and activate his moral sense, his coiisaen«, to ^ his heart 
and soul with the desire for fulfilment and perfection. They 
gave to the ^dividual human being a spintual position, a 
• The Oo«pel according to St. Mathew, Ch- 5. 
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TDoral authonty« which be had never possessed before. 2oroast- 
naiusm» however, could cot for long protect itself against 
superstition and the vested religious interests. Darius the 
Great made it the religion of his empire, but it failed to become 
one of the world religions, although its teachings deeply in- 
fiuenced subsequent religious thought. Buddhism and Christian¬ 
ity became world religions, embodying themselves in organi¬ 
sations which we shall describe in the next chapter. 

These three religions are the hrst aspect of the spiritual 
revolution. The second aspect is represented by the Upanishads. 
Historically, the older Upanishads represent beliefs and ideas 
of sages who may have lived two or three centuries before 
the Buddha, but the teachings of these sages appear to have 
influenced only the limited number of people who desired to 
devote their life to the search for reality. They did not take 
the form of a religion; we know only the names of the sages 
find probably only a small fraction of their teachings has come 
down to us. Id a recently published book, a German scholar^ 
has tried to show that the earliest Upanishads consist of the 
teachings of 109 philosophers, extending over flve generations. 
This theory has yet to be examined by Sanskrit ists and philo¬ 
sophers, but it seems more convincing than the cunent view 
that the Upanishads represent one system of growing and 
changing thoughts 

'"The aim of the Upanishads is not so much to reach philo¬ 
sophical truth as to bring peace and freedom to the anxious 
human spirit."* The advance they make "consists in an 
increased emphasis on the monistic suggestions of the Vedic 
hymns, a shifting of the centre from the outer to the inner 
world, a protest against the extemalism of the Vedic practices*" 
They "recognise only the spirit, almighty, infinite, eternal, 
incomprehensible, self-existent, the creator, preserver and 
destroyer of the world."* This is Brahman, and the supreme 
fulfilment of man consists in the realisation of the identity of 

«Walter Ruben. Dit PhUcsopkit dtr l/panucha 44 n. A. Francke, 
Beni, 1947, 

* Baegupta. ^ History of Indian Philoiophy, Vol. I, p. 50 {Cambridge 

lOaa). ’ 

* RadhakriehoaD, op . eit., p. 136, ' 

144. 
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Brahman and his own real self, Atman. But ^ce from our 
human point of view it is not possible to describe the iuUness of 
the ultimate reality, this state of freedom and bliss, when the 
identity of Brahman and Atman is realised, is described both as 
a state of likeness to God and as a state of oneness with God.' 

Apart from this central spiritual theme, we have spec^tions 
in the Upanishads regard!^ the nature of matter. It is there 
that we find lor the first time the doctrine of the five elements, 
earth water, fire, air, and ether. We have indications, eUbo- 
rated Utcr in the Sankhya and Yoga systems, of the dualism 
of spirit and matter. The idea of Kanua also occurs first m 
the Upanishads, as a view that every deed must prodi^ its 
natural effect in the world as well as leave an impression on 
or form a tendency in the mind of man.* 

The third aspect of the spiritual revolution is the movement 
to idealise and thereby establish more firmly the existing 
beliefs and practices. This movement is represented m India 
by the epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, the 
Dhatmashastra. The Vedic religion appears in them ss Ohama, 
an all-compreh^ding system of belief and law, a^ the indi¬ 
vidual life is ideally divided into a period of study, a P'^iod 
of activity, a period of retirement and a period of soUtude and 
contemplation. The Uw and its ideaUsation as D^arma, a 
rcfiection of the unalterable human order, are a combination of 
beUef and social organisation such as is not seen 
any time in human history, and as a religious and soci^ form it 
has proved to be more enduring than any human 

The most eloquent expression of this spiritual and s^ 
consoUdation is the Bhagvadgita. As we have it now, it fo^s 
a part of the Mahabharata, and from the doctrines as well as 
the names mentioned^' it appears to be the consummation of 
a movement. It rejects the formal, ntualisUc religion, but 
Meks to fuse other tendencies and schools of thoug^' 
u. inspiring unity. The ways oi 

and meditation are aU reeogmsed and assmulated, Uie di^mpltoe 
of Yoga and the doctrines of the Sankhya school are explained. 
The^ lead up to the crowning feature, the way of devotion, 

• TM., p. 138. • 2 M. p. * 47 * , . „ 

»• Rama is mentioned a* a model 

»* Two atawaa, Ch. XIII, 8-9, have a strong Buddhistic colour. 
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the way of union with the divine, The social aspect of the 
teaching is the exposition of the law of the four castes (Cb. 
XVIII, 41-47), and the preservation of it as a part of the 
universal order, Sh Krishna says, "The fourfold caste was 
created by me" (Ch. IV, 13), and "For the establishment of 
Dharma, I come into being in every age,"** 

Philosophical thought in India helped in this process of 
consolidation. While the Bhagvadgita recognises the teachings 
of the Sankhya and Yoga systems of philosophy, philosophers 
reduce the valid systems to six, accepting those which re^ 
cognised the sanctity of the Vedu, and rejecting those which 
did not, like Buddhism and Jainism. We cannot describe the 
six systems here, as they belong to the domain of philosophical 
speculation and logic rather than belief. But they are Brah- 
manical systems, considering the Vedas as the ultimate soume 
of truth, and reinforcing that coordination of belief and 
organ Uation which waa caUed Dharma, 

A parallel development of consolidation is seen in China, 
in the teachings of Confucius (Kung-Tse, Kung Pu-tse, c. 351- 
478 B.c.). This sage was greatly disturbed in spirit by the decay 
of the political, social and moral order in his time. He drew 
from all the sources of traditional knowledge the wisdom 
necessary to maintain order in personal and national life. 
His teasings are free from metaphysics; they are more of 
the nature of worldly wisdom. Their central concept is pro¬ 
priety, the underlying moral principle is self-control, the 
emotion sought to be cultivated is the emotion of piety, the 
ideal is to become a "princely" man.** The attitude of Con¬ 
fucius is almost scientific, prescribed with the fervour of 
religion. It is generally held that bis teachings are a code of 
conduct, not a religious doctrine, but they embodied beliefs 
which imparted great strength and stability to Chinese life, 
because they derived from an ideal of unity, order and harmony, 
and from ‘Tao/ the universal law. 

The teachings of Lao-tse (probably fourth century B.c.) 
had an anarchist trend. He does not seem to have recognised 

« Shnna4 Bhagvdd-Oila. Ch. IV, 8, Trwulated by Swami Swarupa- 
aaad, 3fd Edition (Advaita Ashraroa, Kayavati, Almorah, t92s). 

** Max Weber, Tfit Migion of China, pp. 155-163. (The Free Preii, 
Gleacoe, lllfooU, 1951). 
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State and society, nor those obligations which an individual 
owes to them. It was the individual’s own life which had to 
be brought into harmony with Tao, and for this peace, seclusion 
and complete deUchment from the world was necessary. In 
principle, the teachings of Confucius and Lao-tse are incon- 
^tent with each other. In practice, those who wished could 
derive full benefit from both, by leading a life of retirement 
and meditation when all social and family obligations had 
been fulfilled. 

The fourth aspect of the spiritual revolution is the urge to 
understand the nature of the universe and to unravel the 
mystery of human existence and destiny through an investi¬ 
gation of the material world and man's relation to it. This 
urge was barically spiritual. The aim was to realise the ultimate 
truth the universal order, and to evolve a pattern of living 
in compleU harmony with it. In this respect also we see paiaUel 
developments in many cultures and many countries. 

In India the Sankhya system of philosophy had as its 
fundamental doctrine the dualism of spirit and matter. This 
dualism appeared as a phyweal unity because of the qu^ities 
of matter, the perception of it through the senses, and toe 
fusion of separaU elements through the action of the mind 
and emotions. From a spiritual and ethical pomt of view it 
could be said that man’s soul, which represented the opposite 
of matter, was embodied and imprisoned in his physical form. 
Its release, which should be the aim of all mans activity, 
could be attained if the nature of matter, and of the senses, 
could be understood, and the means of obUinmg rele^ 
discovered and adopted, Ionian phUosophers from the sevento 
century onwards also speculated about the nature of the 
phvsicd world, and sought for that harmony betw«n man s 
life and the order of the universe which would make i^s 
life perfect, The origin of scientific ideas is traced to them 
also because they transformed what was p^eivcd m o 
concepts or ideas. The Egyptians and 
mal« very accurate measurements. But they 
from the triangular field the abstract form of the tnang^ 
from the length and breadth of the accurately construct^ 
waU the form of the rectangle. The first att^pts 
concepts or abstractions did not produce a saenliflc attitude. 
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They only led to e gradual rejection of the old religious beliefs, 
and to the evolution of new systems of ethics that claimed to 
be based on observed facts or laws of nature. We know about 
the ideas and beliefs of the Ionian pbilosopberu only from 
references of writers who lived much later, Pythagoras believed 
that ''things are numbers," that the universe is made up of 
a plurality of units. His philosophy was at once mathematical 
and religious, and seems to have been deeply influenced by the 
religious thought of India and of Egypt. Other philosophers 
taught that matter passes from one form to others. Leucippus 
and Democritus put forward the theory that matter consisted 
of atoms, indivisible units which could be combined in infinitely 
different ways. Man’s nature — his body, his emotions, his 
soul — was explained and the Ideal way of life laid dovm on 
the basis of these ideas, 

This must all have been very stimulating for the mind, but 
does not seem to have been wholesome for conduct. The life 
and death of Socrates (47Ch^99 b.c.) bears eloquent testimony to 
the fact that man’s moral nature suffered because of the wild 
deductions made from the first results of sdentifio speculation, 
After a long life of honourable service, in which he gave ample 
evidence of his concern for the moral as well as the material 
welfare of Athens, he was indicted before the people’s court 
for corrupting the youth and making innovations in religion. 
We have an account of his trial and death In four dialogues of 
Plato, which deserve to be treated as sacred books. For nowhere 
has citisenship been given a more spiritual or nobler definition, 
and DOwheie do we find the duties of man as a social being 
more movingly described. 

The method of Socrates was to ask questions, to initiate 
discussions and, disclaiming all knowledge himself, show that 
those who claimed to know the truth were ignorant and mis' 
guided. He did not have disciples, but there were many who 
listened to him eagerly and shared In his spiritual quest. Among 
these was Plato, whose Dialogues, though they do not together 
build up a philosophic system, are masterpieces of literature 
and mailing monuments of man’s search for perfect justice, 
perfect truth and perfect beauty. Though It is dear that for 
Plato, as much *as for the great religious leaders and prophets 
of this period, everything depended on the individual, Plato's 
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ideal man is not an isolated being, but a philosopher kii«, a 
person for whom spiritual values have necessarily to find 
Spression in the social and political order, in the establishment 
of the ideal state. Hie spiritualisation of political life is p^haps 
the most valuable contribution of the Greeks. 

Towards the close of the fourth century arose the schools 
of thought known as the Cynic, the Stoic and the Epfcuiean. 
They based themselves on metaphysical philosophy as well 
as current scientific ideas, and the element common to all of 
them was the desire to release man from the bondage of his 
own senses and of the material world. Of these schools, the 
Stoic enjoyed the widest influence. Its representative thinkers 
belonged to different nations, it did not recognise racial and 
political differences,or boundaries, it had a pronounced ascetic 
and puritanical tendency, and therefore had a special apped 
for thoughtful people at a time when the Roman Empire had 
erased many political boundaries and when conquest and 
commerce had produced such wealth that luxurious living 
threatened to destroy all moral character. The belief that 
there is a common element in the laws and customs of all the 
peoples of the world led to a development of a law of nations 
in Rome and played a very important part in the evolution 
of the political ideas of modem Europe. 

While the philosophers of Greece were looking at the world 
end at human life from one angle, the dramatists and tte 
artists were looking at it from another. The dramatists revealed 
human nature as it is, apart from the individual and s«ial 
order, from theories or rules of behaviour, and from r^ous 
dogma. They were the fint to look at man himself, alow, to 
nortrav his reactions to circumstances and events, ms inner 
Edicts, his nobility, his sins, his sorrows. The artists, above 
all the sculptors, studied the human formfor its^s^. without 
anv ulterior spiritual or ritualistic purpose. The oldest naked 
male figure, Apollo of Tenea, was made about 600 B.c^thc 
oldest female nude. Aphrodite of Cnidos, in 375 
were not only works of art. They represent belief in the innate 
value of man, in the beauty of his form, in the mystery of 
his nature*, and they began a tradition which deeply influenced 
European thought from the fifteenth century onwa^ and 
is even today an outstanding feature of western culture. 
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One of the most important consequences of the spiritual 
revolution which has been described was the bifurcation of 
belief and organisation as religion and the state, The religions 
of this period, and some of the philosophies which grew into 
schools and united people around a common belief, threw 
upon the individual the responsibility of distinguishing between 
right and wrong, and made him realise that his real happiness, 
his fulfilment, hU salvation, lay in doing what was right, Kot 
only the ruler but also the priest, not only power and the 
material good it could provide, but also temples, offerings, 
ritual were declared to be of no service or help to man in his 
moral striving. Kings and priests would be instruments of 
evil unless they also accepted the responsibilities imposed on 
them by the true religion. We do not, therefore, after this 
period see the assimilation of beliefs, the transformations of 
deities talcing place as a matter of course to give religious 
and ritualistic sanction to political changes, to conquest or 
subjection of one people by another. Instead, we find individuals 
and religious communities by themselves or through their 
rulers and armies Judging, supporting or opposing individuals 
or religious communities holding other beliefs. This introduces, 
on the one hand, religious persecution and, on the other, the 
fear that state and religion, the political rulers and the religious 
leaders, will not work in harmony. Darius the Great adopted 
Zoroastrianism is the religion of the state for Iran, Ashoka 
adopted Buddhism, and in China Shih Hwang-ti established 
amperor-worsbip. They all of them had religious as well as 
political motives. None of them was an innovator, for so far 
every state bad had a state religion. The new element is the 
jdea of advantage in having all the subjects of a state profess one 
religion and the fear that differences in belief would lead to 
politicil disloyalty. Every religion henceforth seeks to convert 
the state, and every sUte uses its power directly or indirectly 
to have its own religion professed by its subjects and no other. “ 

IV 

The Achaemenian, the Greek, the Mauryan, the Chinese and 
the Roman Empires on the one hand, and the city-sUtes of 
“Sut SM Ok. VI, p. tig. 
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Greece, in particular the dty-state of Athens oa the other, 
represent the culmination of these two types of political 
organisatioD. We have seen their development from the earliest 
times. It has also been pointed out that gaographical and 
economic necessities were the reason why, to begin with, one 
type of state or the other came into being, Geography and 
economic interest still continue to be decisive influences. As 
civilisation spreads, and the area of economic interests and 
relations grows larger, the empires grow larger too, and the 
dty-states cither form confederations and leagues as they did 
in Greece, or the city>state itself becomes an empire, as 
happened with Rome, 

We may regard all empires as the result of ambition, of the 
desire for the acquisition and the exerdse of power. But they 
were also a reaction to the spirit of localism, represented in 
its worst form by landlords Midth suffldent strength to utilise 
all the local resources of agriculture, industry and trade for 
their own benefit and obstruct any form of political organisation 
that would reduce their power. Localism is a universal ten> 
dency; we sec it everywhere and at all times, and most empires 
of the ancient world were a reaction to it, a struggle against 
it, The problem of the empires was maintenance of unity and 
solidarity through sentiments of byalty and of efficient govern¬ 
ment through proper means of communication, the right kind 
of officers and elective administrative methods. If we examine 
the development of these empires closely enough we find that 
they followed the same pattern, psssed through similar phases 
and broke down for almost identical reasons. 

The problem of the city-state was the acquisition of sufficient 
resources and power to ensure its existence as a separate. 
Independent political unit, No city-state solved this problem 
satisfactorily, and ultimately all were merged in the empires. 
The bitter conflicts among the Greek city-states, and their 
numerous failures to give durable and mutu^ly beneficial forms 
to their leagues or confederations were sure indications that 
as a system cf political organisation these city-states would 
net survive, 

The Acbaemenian emperor. Darius the Great (5si'4S5 b.c.), 
divided his enormous empire into twenty provinces, called 
satrapies, and placed each of them in charge of three officers. 
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a viceroy for admirustration, a commander of tbe army and 
a chief of police. These officers were independent of each other, 
and direcUy under the emperor. To ensure their loyalty and 
efficiency* ^e emperor sent special officers for inspection, and 
the least irregulahty or groimd for suspicion was brought to 
bis notice. For quick communication and movement of armies 
royal reads were built* of which one connecting the capital, 
Susa, with Sardis, across Asia Minor, is the most famous; 
hut there were other roads also linking the capital with the 
eastern part of the empire and with Egypt. Along these roads 
were shady trees and inns and post-houses where royal mcfr* 
sengers could change horses. The empire was bilingual, the 
local language always being used with one of the state langu¬ 
ages. Iranian* Babylonian or Armaean. The administration 
was manned by people belonging to different races and different 
parts of the empire, and there were schools for training scribes 
at Susa, Babylon and Ecbatana. Darius tried to make religion 
a means of creating solidanty and combining the sentiments 
of loyalty to religion and to the divine person of the emperor 
into a cementing force. But all this was cf no avail if the emperor 
himself did not possess the extraordinary intelligence* fore¬ 
sight* and administrative ability necessary to control and 
direct the machinery of govenunent. The emperor was the 
weakest link in the <ffiain and the first to break. 

The administration of the Maury a Empire has been described 
rather vaguely and unsystematically by Megasthenes* a Greek 
ambassador at the Mauryan court. "The care of the king's 
palace is entrusted to women* who also are bought from their 
parents.”^ A great occasion at court* according to one source 
. . . was when the king washed his hair. Everyone then tried 
to outdo his fellows hy the magnfficacce of his presents.** 
"The king may not sleep during the day time* and is obliged 
to change his couch from time to time, with a view to defeat 
plots against his life.... The king leaves bis palace not only 
in time of war, but also for the purpose of judging causes.... 
Another purpose for which he leaves his palace is to offer 
sacrffices; a third is to go to the chase... 

J. W. McCrindle* AncieM India 04 iescriM by Mtgoilhtnn and 
Arrian, p. 71 (Tliacker ft Co.* Bombay, 1877}. 

** Cambridgt History of India, p. 416. 
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Ic what Megasthenes says of the administ^tion we get a 
glimpse of the elaborate machinery required for the govern¬ 
ment of the empire. We also realise^that administrative policies 
in the Indian, Iranian and Egyptian empires could not have 
been very difieient. 

“Of the great officers of state, some have charge of the 
market, others of the city, others of the soldiers. Some 
superintend the rivers, measure the land, as is done in Egypt, 
and inspect the sluices hy which water is let out from the 
main canals into their branches, so that everyone may have 
an equal supply of it. The same persons are also in charge 
of the huntsmen, and are entrusted with the power of re¬ 
warding or punishing them, according to their deserts. They 
collect the taxes and superintend the occupations connected 
with the land, as those of the wood-cutters, the carpenters, 
the blacksmiths and the miners. They construct roads and 
at every ten stadia set up a pillar to show the by-roads and 
distances. Those having charge of the dty are divided into 
six bodies of five (members) each. The members of the first 
look after the industrial arts. Those of the second attend 
to the entertainment of foreigners. To these they assign 
lodgings, and they keep watch over their modes of life by 
means of those persons whom they give to them as as¬ 
sistants. They escort them on the way when they leave the 
country, or in the event of their dying, forward their property 
to their relations. The third body consists of those who 
enquire when and how births and deaths occur, with the 
vi^ not only of levying a tax, but also in order that births 
and deaths among both high and low may not escape the 
cognisance of government- The fourth class superintends 
trade and commerce. Its members have charge of weights 
and measures... .No one is allowed to deal in more than 
one kind of commodity unless be pays a double tax. The 
fifth cl ass supervise manufactured articles.... The sixth 
and last class consists of those who collect the tenths of 
the prices of the articles sold, Fraud in the payment of the 
tax is punished with death. 

“Such are the functions which these bodies separately 
discharge. In their collective capadty they have cha^e 
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both of these special departments, and also of matters 
affecting the general interest, as the keeping of the public 
buildings in proper repair, the regulation of prices, the care 
of markets, harbours and temples. Next to the city magi¬ 
strates, there is a third governing body which directs military 
affairs. This also consists of six divisions, with five members 
to each_There are royal stables for the horses and ele¬ 

phants, and also a royal magazine for the arms, because 
the soldier has to return his arras to the magazine and his 
horse and his elephant to the stables."^’ 

To the existing machinery of government Ashoka added a 
department for the distribution of royal gifts and alma, and 
for encouragement in the observance of the Dhamma, the form 
of Buddhism which was the state religion. There were no 
problems of security, and, after the conquest of Kalinga in 
261 B.C.. no need for expansion. Ashoka could devote himself 
with aii^lo-mindedness to measures of beneficence and moral 
uplift. He seems to have taken Darius the Great as bis model 
in publicising and propagating the Dhamma through royal 
edicts engraved on rocks and pillars, even to the extent of 
adopting the same literary style. He must have imported 
Persian artists and stone-masons; for here also we notice the 
Persian style and technique being followed. There can be no 
doubt that Ashoka’s ideu were magnificent and his infiuence 
immense, both in India and outside, but his religious spirit 
and his leniency would not have increased the efficiency of 
the administration or the army. 

The foundatiOT) of the fint Chinese empire was laid by 
Sbih Hsresg-ti, a persoi^ty of quite exceptional strength, 
intelligence and ruthlessness. He belonged to the Ch'in dynasty, 
whose possessions lay along the Hoang-ho, with the capital 
at Hien-Yang. This was the area that would be most open 
to western influences through the trade route from the west, 
and this would be the only direction from which outside 
influences could penetrate, as the sea was still a barrier and 
not a means of communication. Shih Hwang-ti destroyed the 
power of the nobles, built a vast network of roads and canals, 
introduced a unified System of currency, weights and measures, 
Ibid., pp. S&-ao. 
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and oi writing. He also built the Great Wall, 2,250 miles long, 
to guard the northern frontier against barbarian invasions. 
To overcome the resistance of those who used books and the 
prestige of leamiDg to argue against him he had, in 213 b.c., 
more than 400 scholars put to death and all the books which 
had any bearing on politics collected and burnt- He has not 
been forgiven by the Chinese for this insult to learning and 
destruction of their ancient Uterature- 

Shih Hwang-ti initiated emperor-worship. He sunoimd^ 
himself with such mystery and was so swift and siiwit in his 
movements that the people never knew if the emperor was 
near, bearing all they s^. “His capacity for reading despatches 
and reports (a hundred and twenty pounds w^t of bamboo 
slips a day) gave him an uncanny omniscisncc.’'“ 

After the death of Shih Hwang-ti, the Han dynasty esta* 
bljshed itself. The Han emperors were more liberal, their 
punishments were less harsh. Ihey were not. however, any 
more lenient towards the nobility and they built up then 
system of administration on a bureaucracy which was not 
hereditary and which restored the literary and scholarly 
traditions that Shih Hwang-ti had tried to destroy. The avd 
administration was separated from the military, and justice, 
education, religion, agriculture, public works were aU looked 
after Peace and development of internal communications 
promoted commerce, and with commerce urban hfe. But the 
results were not all satisfactory. The abolition of hereditary 
tenure of land emanapated the peasant, but because of taxa¬ 
tion and the rise in prices the peasants were forced to abandon 
their lands and migrate to the cities in search of employment, 
thus aeating an urban proletariat. The merchants s^ht to 
derive the fullest benefit from the favourable conditions and 
resisted attempU to tax them, On the other hand, the state, 
which needed more and more resources to feed its administra¬ 
tion and its armies, was forced to introduce a system of mon> 
polies and to inflict savage punishments on those who sought 
to evade taxation. This led to crises and unrest. And wWe 
there were emperors tike Wn-ti ( 14 Ch^ b-c.). under whom the 
Chinese Empire reached iU furthest limits of expansion, the 
WW. N. We«ch (od.): HisUfty of World, p. (OdJiams, 
London). 
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imperial palace was, during long intervals, a centre of intrigue 
and a source of demoralisation, 

In the formation of empires and in all the changes that 
came about in the balance of power, the army played a decisive 
part. Apart from the organisation of the army, strategy and 
tactics — which means placing the army in the best position 
to overcome its enemy’s resistance and to execute the plans 
in regard to the actual fighting — become extremely important, 
The first battles in history must have been fairly disorganised 
fights between enemies. The side which possessed the larger 
number and could form a strong wall of men normally won, 
Even ^en the fighters on both sides were organised a$ armies 
and better armed and provided, as in ancient Egypt and 
Sumeria, military superiority must have been based on num¬ 
bers. The Egyptians were ^e first to set up the army as a 
separate institution, to divide it into infantry, archers, and 
chariots, and to make provision by law for the support of the 
soldiers. The first instance of a military organisation resembling 
that of modem times was introduced in Persia by Cyrus. He 
allotted a certain number of soldiers, called the king’s troops, 
to each province as a standing army. The military commander 
of the province was responsible for the number and efficiency 
of the troops in bis charge, while the civil governor or viceroy 
provided for their subsistence and pay, This organisation 
seems to have fully answered its original purposes of 
holding together a vast empire acquired by conquest and 
promptly repelling inroads and putting down insurrections. But 
when a mat foreign war was contemplated, a levy of soldiers 
was made throughout tbe empire, This levy must have been 
a slow process and the men of all nations brought together 
must have been a source of weakness rather than strength. 

Among the Greek city-states, each had its own citizen army, 
which could be called a nation in arms. Mihtary service was 
compulsory in almost all states and 3^ung men began their 
career as soldiers with a continuous training of two or three 
years. The mainstay of the army was the heavily armed 
infantryman, called hopUU, and the fighting fonnation is 
known as the phalanx, which was a wall of shields formed by 
these infantr^en standing close together. This military 
system was not appropriate when armies were needed for 
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continuous service or distant expeditions, and the states o£ 
Greece were forced to recruit men from sources other than 
their own citizens. It was in this way that the m^iwnes — 
adventurers, soldiers of fortune, broken men, political refugees, 
even runaway slaves —found their way into the array. In 
Rome during the earlier period, the army was drawn entirely 
from the upper classes of the population, who served without 
pay and provided thdr own arms and armour. The wealthiest 
men furnished the cavalry, the remainder the infantry. An 
annual Ux was levied at Rome to provide for the campai^s 
of the year. Discipline was severe. The offenave defenaye 
strength of the Roman army lay in the heavy infantry. The 
army was constituted in legions, which were divided into 
^'maniples” of two hundred men each. These fought in an 
open order and everything was entrusted to the skill of co¬ 
ordinate officers and to the courage of the individual soldiers. 
To this formation, which ensured swiftness and freedom of 
movement, the Roman* added the eflectvveness of the short 
sword, used for stabbing rather than cutting. The great«t 
defect was the divmon of command and the lack of that 
corporate spirit which is found in a professional army. In the 
first half of the firtt century s.c., a standing army was deve¬ 
loped • the soldier took a vow of loyalty to the general, 
the morale of the amy was based no longer on patriotism, but 

on professional pride. , /.v- „ l,,. 

The fiist book on the art of war was written in China by 
Sun Tiu, about 500 s.c. It shows an astonishing grasp of ^ 
the essentials of strategy and tactics, and seems to be ba^ 
entirely on original thinking. We pve below 
from the book. The experience of the ag« m well as modem 
military science fully agree with Sun Tau s judgement. 

To fight and win in all your battles is not supreme excel¬ 
lence; supreme excellet^ consists in breaking the enemy* 
resistance without fighting. u < - 

In all fighting, the direct method may be for joining 
battle, but indirect methods will be needed in order to secure 
victory. 

Typical examples axe given of the indirect method t 
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Appear at points which the enemy must hasten to defend; 
mar^ swiftly to places where you are not expected. 

If we wish to fight, the enemy can be forced to an engage¬ 
ment even though he be sheltered behind a high rampart 
and a deep ditch. AH we need to do is to attack some other 
place which be will be obliged to relieve, 

But Sun Tau continuously emphasises the fact that there 
can be no bard and fast rules in strategy and tactics, because 
"just as water retains so constant shape, so in warfare there 
are no constant conditions."^* The emperor Shih Hwang>ti 
seems to have been an innovator, and his military successes 
were due to his making quite unconventional use of cavalry. 

Thought was given to strategy and tactics for the first time 
in Greece because of the stress created by the Persian attack. 
Later. Philip of Macedon, the father of Alexander the Great, 
organised an anny and evolved tactics which enabled Alexan¬ 
der, himself one of the greatest military geniuses the world 
has produced, to conquer Greece, Egypt and Persia. He armed 
the phalanx with a longer pike and made it the trunk or 
stable base of his army. It was, in fact, a kind of movable 
fortress. On to this trunk or base Philip added two arms, the 
left to protect and ward ofi blows, the right to attack, to deliver 
blows. Both these arms consisted of light and heavy cavalry 
and the right ann was stronger both in quality and quantity. 

In India, the organisation of the army and the formation 
of the order of battle seems to have been based on tradition 
and the right of each constituent unit of the army to its par¬ 
ticular poeitioa and function on the battlefield. Strategy and 
tactics became a part of the Dbarma. 

The empire of Alexander the Great, vrtiosa establishment 
was inspired by the ideal of disseminating Greek culture, did 
not make any particular contribution to administrative ideas 
or methods, because it took over the administrative systems 
of Iran and Egypt. The Roman Empire, not more humane in 
its policy or idealistic in its aims than the empires of the east, 
nor any more successful in resolving class conf icts. did however 
establ^ a judicial system which created great confidence, 
and left to the world the ideal of government according to law. 

i* FhiUjpe, RoM of SiraUgy, p. 26 S. 
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tlie Roman Empir« also provides an exceB^t example, the 
first in history, of an administration adapting its^ to ar- 
cumstances by legislation and giving to all changes introduced 
the authority of a known and published law. 

Political action expressing itself through change of public 
laws is also a characteristic of Athenian democracy. But the 
form of government finally established, in which the admini¬ 
stration was entrusted to a committee of five hundred atizens 
elected by lot, was neither an ideal method nor 6d ri work 
well The condemnation of Socrates was the condemnation of 
Athenian democracy also, and what the world has really 
inherited from Athens is not democracy as a workmg system 
but political ideals, political thought, and an attitude of mind 
which would enable any poUtical community to change ite 
administrative aysUm without being raentaUy hamper^ by 
tradition and custom. From this point of view, Plato s 
though it consists only of philosophical specnUtion about the 
nature and organisation of a state that is ideal because b«ed 
on iustice. ranks higher than administrative measures which 
may have brought peace and prosperity for some tune, but 
did not stimulate men’s minds or draw their attention to the 

eternal problems of sodal and political life. 

The large areas and the complex activities of the and 

city-states of this period reveal the widespread diriusio^f 
ci^tion. The ancient trade routes 
am transported over enormous distances, such « 

China and spices from South India to Borne. The 

because of economic necessity or growth of j^uUtion M 

desire for cultural expansion, established colonies ^^ng 

coast of North Africa and the Western Mediterrane^. 

Alexander's conquest of Persia. Greek wbnies were «tabh^«d 

as far eastwards as Bactria. The Greek 

them their ideas of citizenship, 

civic life, their Uterature and art, their skills. 

served as outpostsof their dvilisatic®. as 

a means of bri^ b^barous or less aviUsed people withm 

the sphere of civilised life. . , 

Rations between sUtes. partly because of 
needs and partly because of the probtas 
new fojms^ Egyptian king, Amasis (568-5*5 s.cO. brought 
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together all the Greeks in his kingdom in the city of Naucratis, 
near the old port of Pharos. They were given the right to 
govern themselves according to their national tradition. The 
only condition imposed was that they should pay taxes to the 
Pharaoh. Naucratis rapidly became a meetii^ place for the 
two great Mediterranean civilisations and the means of inte¬ 
grating Egyptian and Greek economy. Towards the end of his 
reign, Amasis almost established a maritime overlordship by 
allying himself with the king of Samos, who possessed one of 
the strongest fleets of the time. He also formed a dose alliance 
with the king of Sardis. The rise of the Persian Empire led to 
the formation of leagues of dty-states, These, however, rested 
on insecure foundations and were effective only for short 
periods. After the repulse of the Persians in 490 and 480 B.C., 
when Athens and Sparta became rivals, there were alliances 
between Athens and the Persian Empire, and when Alexander 
invaded Asia Minor, Sparta joined the Persians in the attempt 
to resist him. Between states that were not neighbours, but 
as far from each other as China and Rome, there were attempts 
to establish diplomatic relationships, and a Roman embassy 
was sent to ^ina in A.D. 165. A South Indian king sent 
ambassadors to Rome. 

A historic innovation in international relations, and one to 
be deeply cherished, were the missions sent by Asboka to other 
countries to propagate the ethics of non-violence and sympathy 
for all creatures, and to seek international cooperation for the 
realisation of the ideal of moral betterment. 

Apart from the inter-continental trade routes there were 
lines of communication between different commercial centres, 
where shipping was very active, with an almost regvdar service 
on flxed lines. Sails as well as oars were used, and a ship could 
carry as much as 250 tons of goods. A large number of roads 
were also built. We have mentioned the Persian roads. Ashoka 
also built roads, planted trees along them and provided ameni¬ 
ties for travellers. These roads existed already as trade routes, • 
though, as we learn from the Jatakas, travellers were likely 
to lose their way if they went without guides, Ashoka's work 
must, therefore, have greatly stimulated trade and traffic. 
Hie most important among ^e trade routes were those con¬ 
necting Pataliputra with Purushawar (Peshawar) via ^anaras 
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and Mathura; Pataliputra with Broach tiia Itosambi (near 
Allahabad), Bhilsa andUjjain; Mathura with Ujiain, and these 
northern routes with the Deccan and South India across the 
Naibada, via Na«k and Paithan. 

The Romans realised the military and commercial value of 
roads and it is estimated that the total len^h of roa^ in tte 
Koinan Empire came to about 60,000 miles. In Chma ^ roids 
were mainly tracks and each vehicle had to move on the track. 

If the axle of a vehicle was broader or narrower it could not use 
the track. When Shih Hwang-ti buUt his nrtwork of roads bt 
directed that the axles of all vehicles should be of a standard 

m volume of commercial traffic increased enormously. 
Goods were produced mainly ter local consumption, but those 
produced for export were in such quantitiw that c^vertws 
trade, which in the days oi the Ph«nicmns had 
of peddling, became real business. These goods inclined gram, 
wine, oil, dry fruits, salt fish, useiul or precious 
wool, hides, amber, ivory, woven maten^, carpets, ^mted 
vases, weapons of all kinds, metal utensils, jevi^, oj 

art and products of the goldsmith^ ^iheVsHdI«s 

In a book written towards the end of this period, the P>r,plus 

ef tht ErylhnaH Sta, details are given of tr^ rout« ^ 
ports and articles of merchandise in ‘h* r^on of the Re 
Sea the Persian Gulf, the west coast of India and the east 
coast ef Africa, The goods chiefly traded 
hora« furs ivory, cotton, horns, coral, coloured lac, pewls, 
Sble prS, timber, gold, sUver, tin. lead, 
a^ iron utensils, copper, precious and ’ 

glass of a coarse kind, silk-thread, textiles and dothmg. 

* Many of the Greek cities, and specially Athera, cou d not 
or did Lt produce enough foodgrains to feed their 
and therefore had to depend on imports, m 
they exported wine and oil and manufactured goo^ 

Rome grew into a large city, it had also to import 
and from 27 B.C. onwards depended * 0 ^'*? ^^Pf**®* °° 

Most probably this arrangement 4 ero wS^ 

who widied to make profits, and we find later that there were 

•• Jnlee Toutaia, T*. tif> of P' 

(LOBdoQ, 19 SI)' 
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famines in the Greek and Asian provinces of the Roman Empire. 
To prevent economic crises many city-states, even city-states 
like Athens, which believed in the fullest freedom, made rules 
for the regulation of trade and appointed officers to enforce 
these rules. Certain kinds of import duties were also levied 
in the interest of the state treasury. 

Commercial life on the scale on which we find it in this 
period would not have been possible without a proper medium 
of exchange. We have mentioned the introduction of coinage 
in India and in some Mediterranean cities. A coin has been 
defined as an ingot weighed, stamped and guaranteed by the 
state. Darius the Great was the first to strike coins on a very 
large scale. His gold coin, known as the Daiic, weighed 8*41 
grams, and bore the royal effigy. There was, be^es, silver 
drachma. Coinage was introduced in Greece around 500 n.c. 
and in Rome in 338 B.c. The Introduction of coinage created 
a social revolution and introduced capitalism in an elementary 
form. “Money was no longer merely an instrument of direct 
exchange between sellers and buyers; it bad become a factor 
of economic production. It supplied the manufacturers with 
the means to make more goods and to make them more quickly, 
and the merchant with the means to offer the consumer a 
larger quantity of commodities, sometimes coming from far 
distant countries." The introduction of coinage led to the 
accumulation of what is called liquid capital. With this type 
of capital came the money-changers and the bankers, whose 
activities by the fourth century had taken the form of banking 
operations, "They helped their clients to draw up contracts 
and took these into their keeping. They undertook to make 
payments either with suirvs handed over to them or with money 
advanced by themselves. They opened cunent accounts for 
their clients, issued letters of credit and lent money to indi¬ 
viduals and more rarely to cities. The value of currency 
became an important factor of economic life, and in.65 A.D. 
we find the phenomenon of inflation in Rome. 

Agriculture during this period was improved in Greece and 
Rome by letting land he fallow to prevent exhaustion and 
through rotation of crops. The tendency of the upper classes 
there was to invest their capital in large farms. The state and 

Toutain, op. cU., p. 75, 
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temples also owned larg:e landed properties, but most of tbe 
farms were of middle or small size. Tools of agriculture were 
not appreciably improved, 

Among industries, mining and quarrying were the only 
ones which were practised on a large scale, The Roman love 
of luxurious materials and splendid buildings kept men in 
every part of the empire labouring at the extraction of the 
materials possessing the colours and qualities which were in 
demand. Mining of precious metals was necessary to provide 
for the needs of trade and commerce. The production of goods 
for commerce in the towns was usually carried on as a domestic 
industry. Very often the same premises served for workshops 
and sale rooms, the owner, assisted by one or two slaves or a 
few free workers, himself making the goods to be sold. The 
amall-scale producers organised themselves in guilds. In the 
days of the Roman Empire there were also industrial organi¬ 
sations, some private and some public, which were large- 
acale producers. Pottery, lamps, glassware and perhaps carpets 
and cloth were produced in this way. 

The dark aspect of what appears to be legislation for the 
establishment of a better political and social order and a 
sounder economy were the perpetual class conflicts. In the 
empires we see over and over again a cycle of change from 
benevolent and enlightened monawhy to a powerful and selfish 
domination of nobility and priesthood, leading finally to an 
absolute monarchy which cannot fulfil all its numerous res¬ 
ponsibilities. There are revolutions, new laws are made, the 
oppressed classes obtain relief, the merchants and tradesmen 
get the opportunity to carry on their activities with more 
freedom and profit. But the scale of life is so vast, the fwces 
at work so strong or so elusive that permanent traditions, 
conventions, patterns of procedure cannot be built up. The 
city-states of Greece and Rome were faced with continuous 
class conflicts, and there were continuous attempts to resolve 
them through legislation. This legislation was effective for a 
limited time and in limited ways, but the laws were known, 
recorded and acknowledged as binding unless annulled or 
amended by other laws- They, therefore, made legisUtion a 
recogn^ method of social and economic reform, and provided 
a type of opportunity for the expression of ideas and the 
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miking oi experiments wbicit introduced the pbenomenon of 
a “public" and of “public opinion''. This was not possible in 
tbe empires, where everything depended on the personality 
and the capability of the ruler. 

Unrest and conflict in Athens towards tbe middle of the 
seventh century b.c. led to the demand for the publication of 
the laws, and in 621 s.c. Draco published them. The introduction 
of coinage caused great distress among the poorer dtisens and, 
in 594 B.C., Solon was given full authority to make laws to remedy 
the distress and reform the system of government. The laws con> 
tinned to be amended and improved, and, in 308 b.c., Qeisthenea 
gave to the Athenian constitution tbe shape that has made 
it the symbol of democracy. In Rome, the agitation of the 
people led to the publication of the laws known as the Twelve 
Tables. These formed the basis of further legislation, which 
was made necessary from time to time because the nobility 
always succeeded in making the administrative system work 
in their own interest and for their own economic and political 
beneflt. In Athens, it was assumed that every citisen could 
perform the function of a judge, and the judicial body was a 
committee of 50 citisens giving judgement by vote. This 
prevented the devebpment oi a judicial system, of judgements 
and interpretations of the law that would serve as precedents. 
In Rome, the function of judges was assigned to particular 
officers and a judicial system, working on the basis oi published 
laws, interpretations and previous judgements servizrg as 
precedents was slowly built up. It was this judicial system which 
made Roman law the symbol of organised politick and social 
life. 

Legislation, law«courts and public opinion at its best, how¬ 
ever, continued to recognise and maintain slavery. There was 
slavery in Egypt, and slave labour was used on tbe temple 
farms. There was slavery in all Asian countries, and slaves were 
bought and sold, ill-treated and well-treated. But nowhere did 
law and public opinion make such a strict division of the 
population into slave and free as in Greece and Rome, nowhere 
was it held that it was in the nature of things that a slave 
should be a slave, and that his labour should provide the free 
citinen the leisure to participate in dvic life, both as a duty 
and as a natural right. The revolts of the helots in Sparta, 
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and of the slaves in Rome, specially the historic revolt of 
Spartacus in 73^i b.c., were symptoms of the awful exploita¬ 
tion to which these miserable human beings were subjected. 

The problem of class conflicts was not solved anywhere 
except, perhaps, in India by the general acceptance of the 
caste system. Legislation and economic regulation failed to 
provide social justice or employment, because the landowning 
and capitalist classes could not be made to subordinate their 
own interests to the common welfare. In Rome, hy the end 
of the first century B.C., 2,50,000 persons were being fed and 
dothed hy the stale- The rich were soon to abandon themselves 
to reckless luxury and rich and poor alike to find bloodthirsty 
satisfaction in seeing gladiators fight and kill each other and 
wild beasts devour human victims. 

This is, of course, only one side of the picture. We have 
called this period the age of spiritual revolution and have 
referred briefly to the religions and the religious and philoso¬ 
phical thought which is the outstanding characteristic of this 
period. This was also the age when education was more wide¬ 
spread and organised efforts were made to collect, systematise, 
preserve and disseminate knowledge. Plato established his 
Academy in 387 b.c., Aristotle his Peripatetic Academy in 
334 B.C., after Plato's death. About the end of the fourth 
century B.C., Alexandria became the centre of Greek science, 
and with its Museion and centre for study and research are 
associated such great names as Archimedes (285-212 b.c.). 
Euclid (c. 300 B.C.), Eratosthenes (275-195 B.C.) and Ptolemy 
(c. A.D. 10^178). It later became the centre of the Neoplatonist 
school of religion and philosophy. Taxila, now in Pakistan, 
was a great centre of learning, and in China, in 124 B.C,, the 
great academy of Hien-Yang was established. The Museion 
library of Alexandria began the institution of pubUc libraries. 
The first public library was set up in Rome in A.D. 10, and 
thereafter public libraries were opened in many towns. 

The importance which knowledge had acquired, the op¬ 
portunities for education and the urge to know and to under¬ 
stand produced a number of authors of great eminence. The 
aptitude of some of these was for creative thinking, of otheiB 
for systematisation. Plato and Aristotle may be taken as the 
symbols of these two types. Both dealt with almost every 
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field of knowledge. Pl&to's mind was speculative and idealistic, 
Aristotle’s rational and normative. Aristotle was philosopher, 
psychologist, logician, moralist, political thinker, biologist, 
literary critic. He followed a scientific procedure in each of the 
subjects which he treated. He had a profound respect for 
facts, with a passion for understanding and classifying them, 
and the gene^ principles he lays down are based on facts 
examined with great care. It was for these reasons that he 
dominated for centuries the mind of the Muslim and the 
Christian world. 

With religion, philosophy and sdence, history also becomes 
important. The writing of history begins with Herodotus 
(495-434 B.C.). After him, Ephoros of Gyrene (400-355 B.c.) 
wrote the first book of world history. In the third century 
B.C., Manetho of Egypt and Berossos of Babylon wrote histories 
of their countries, each in three volumes. 

The academies of Plato and Aristotle stimulated thought and 
writing to an incredible extent. Heracleides (born 550 B.c.), 
the pupil of Plato, is reputed to have written about sixty 
books. Another member of the Academy, Speusippos, compiled 
an eneydopaedia. A history of mathematics was written in 
350 B.c. A compendium of medical science was prepared in 
Alexandria in 375 b.c. and Callimachus, also of Alexandria, 
prepared the first catalogue of books in the third century B.c. 
Egyptian laws were codified by the order of Darius the Great, 
and represent an achievement almost equal to that of Ham¬ 
murabi. The study and codification of law was taken up in 
Home from the second century a.d. 

One of the great advances of this period was the puUiCution 
erf books. In Alexandria and in Rome, the text of the books 
was dictated to slaves trained as calhgiapherB. the leaves were 
gummed together in long rolls. This was a process which could 
be fairly widely adopted and we find at this time publishers 
and booksellers setting up business. 

We have referred to the study and writing of books in 
China. Of special interest in the scholarship of this period is 
the work of Ssu-Ma Chien. the first Chinese historian, who 
lived in the first century b.c. His attitude was scientific. He 
not only studied the sources, but also included long extracts 
from them in his book. 
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In India, it is daring this period that we find direct referencea 
to trade and commeice and industry. In the Arthashastra, 
attributed to Kautilya, the date of which is not certain, but 
which was probably compiled in the second or third century 
A.D.. we have a compendium oi amaringly detailed information 
on matters relating to political, economic and social life. The 
attitude to problems is definitely secular, sometimes even 
ineligious and immoral. But the ^^ashastra is an exception, 
the literature of this period, both Buddhist and Brabmanical, 
is religious, philosophical or legal. 

V 

One of the greatest scientists ever bom. and beyond doubt 
the greatest genius of antiquity in the field oi mechanics 
and applied science, Archimedes (265-213 E.c.) indulged fuUy 
his passion for pure science, but refused to leave behind 
him any treatise on mechanics or on any art whatsoever 
that touched on the practical. Ho looked upon the work 
of an engineer and everything that ministers to the need 
of life as ignoble and vulgar.** This attitude explains why, 
during this period, theoretical mechanics was not more 
widely applied. But still this age is metnoTsble as the 
first in which science came to the help of skill and the 
possibilities of teclyiological progress to an infinite degree 
were created. 

However, before we describe the mechanical inventions, we 
must mention another development on which the future of 
knowledge as well as skill was to depend. This was the develop¬ 
ment of the alphabet by the Greeks, which provided a strong 
foundation for language, for the preservation and extension 
and, what is most important, for the dissemination of know¬ 
ledge* Unfortunately, the Greeks used the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet also to indicate numerals, and this proved a handicap till 
the numerals used in India were introduced in the western 
world through the Arabs. 

In the western world, the scientific discoveries and inventions 
of this age that could directly influence skills are most of them 

•* Pairingtoa, Scung* in Antifttity. p. tpi (H.U. Series). Bernal, 
op. dl.. p. 159. 
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du© to Archimedes. There is, first, the principle named after 
him. that when a body floats in a liquid, like a ship, for in¬ 
stance its weight is equal to the we^ht of the liquid displaced, 
and when it is immersed, its wei^t is displaced by that 
amount. Archimedes also calculated the relative density of 
bodies to show Hiero. the king of Syracuse, that the gold in 
his crown was adulterated. He discovered the theoretical 
principles of the lever, which had not been defined, although 
levers were b^ng used from very ancient times. He discovered 
the method of measuring the drde, of finding the ratio of the 
circumference to the diameter, and also the ratio of the volume 
of a cylinder to that of the sphere. He laid the foundations of 
the science of statics and of hydrostatics. Among his inventions 
are compound pulleys, the hydraulic screws, the burning 
minor, and the engines of war which enabled the 
Syracusans to defy their Roman besiegers for three years. 
We know from the chance discovery of his work on methods 
he used mechanical models to arrive at mathematical 
results. 

Other inventions of this period are the water-level, the 
square, the key, the turning-lathe, air-rtgulators for pumps, 
air-gun, water organ, clepsydra vdth cog-wheels, forcing 
pump, dredger-Ukc chains of buckets driven by water-wheel 
or tetrads or cranks, water-driven mills for grinding com, 
and the true system for the metal-casting and the founding 
process. 

Tl» contributions of Chinese inventiveness to the devejpp- 
ment of civilisation have been overlooked and not generally 
appreciated because of the time-lag between the invention or 
discovery by the Chinese and its utilisation by the rest of the 
world. During the period we are concerned with here, the 
Chinese bad discovered magnetic action on the needle; they 
had invented the square-pallet chain pump, the edge-runner 
mill and the trip-hammer mill with water-power drive, the 
rotary winnowing machine with crank-handle, blowing 
engines for furaaces and forges, piston-bellows for contiimous 
blast, draw-looms for figured weaves, silk-working machinery, 
the wheel-barrow, the cross-bow, methods of deep drilling, 
iron casting, and the manufacture of paper (by T'sai-Lun in 
105 B.c.) and porcelain. 
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Outstacding among the achievements of skill and enginering 
during this period are many public works. Ihe iUsyri^ 
provided public water-docks around 640 b.c. The "Hai^g 
Gardensof Babylon, counted among the wonders of the 
world, and a 900 metre tunnel leading from the palace to the 
Temple of the Sun were constructed in 575 b.c. The first 
pipe-line for providing water was by Eupalinoe at Samos 
k the sixth century, and similsu pipe-lines were laid at Athens 
in 546 B,c. and at Rome in 305 BX. The first attempt to connect 
the Red Sea with the Mediterranean by means of a canal was 
made under King Necho of Egypt, and the canal v?as completed 
in 5x7 B.C. A canal, joining the Nile with the Red Sea, ongir^y 
made in the seventh century, was improved and provided 
with sluices in 260 B.c. A high-prcssuie water pipe-line with 
metal pipes was laid at Pergamon in the second century b.c^ 
a street tunnel, still usable, was made to connect Naples with 
Pussuoli (36 B«cO. ^ tunnel about 4^ miles bng wm 
constructed in a.d. 44-45 regulate the water-^el of ^0 
Fudno lake in Italy. The Romans were accomplished tn tne 
art of building aqueducts, many of which survive to this day. 
Architecture also made considerable advances. Large tenement 
houses of two and three storeys were made when Rome was 
rebuilt in a.o. 65* . * j 

The explorations of this age, and the di8COven« wnnected 
with them, are also of importance. The first historically eetatM 
lished circumnavigation of Africa by Phoenician sa^is, which 
took three years, was completed in 595 ® . 

ilassilia explored northern Europe and determined the vam- 
tion in the position of the North Pole. A Greek sailor. Hip- 
Pilos, discovered in the first century a.d. the movem^t of 
winds known as the monsoon, and this knowledge facilitated 
and considerably increased ‘shipping between the countries 
of the Mediterranean, Egypt and India. The C^ese 
ships reached India about the same tune. Eratosthenes 
f27S-i<35 B.C.). the greatest of the ancient geography, 
made the first map, and calculated, almost correctly, the 
circumference of the earth. He also established a system of 

chronology. . 

The foundations of a proper astronomical saence were laid 

in Babylon in the sixth century, with an exact prediction ot 
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stellar roovements, and in 236 B,c. a calendar of 365^ days 
was introduced in Egypt. But public opinion in all countriiu 
was so strongly oppo^ to the view that the earth revolved 
round the sun that ckculations and observations by means 
of which certain astronomers proved this were ux^nantly 
ignored, and Ptolemy, the last of the great astronomeia 
of this age, burdened posterity with assumptions that 
were basically false but were supported by the prestige of 
science. ^ 

Uedione, as seen in the school of Hippocrates, was 
more scmtific in spirit than it was later. Hippocrates 
himself seems to be a somewhat legendary figure, the corpus 
of medical science associated with him consists of treatises 
written between 450 and 350 b.c. Medicine is treated as aii 
art of curing patients, and is not concerned with spiritual or 
moral causes of disease. Experiments were recorded, symptoms 
were minutely observed and carefully interpreted, and many 
diseases were accurately described and appropriate treatment 
suggested. There is reason to believe that centres for medical 
treatment were also established. 

But the medico-spiritual legacy of Babylonia and Egypt, 
as well as the general tendency to look for supernatural causes 
gradually brought medical science under its influence. Galen 
(c. A.D. 229-200), whose reputation for many centuries stood 
as high as that of Aristotle and Ptolemy, systematised the 
anatomical and medical knowledge of the G^ks, dissected 
anirhds and bmnan bodies and discovered many new facts 
in anatomy and physiology, of which the most outstanding 
is the function of kidneys. He examined the action of 
the heart and made an investigation of the spinal cord, which 
is considered one of the most notable experiments of ancient 
times. But he mixed up his science with metaphysics. His 
tbeutic attitude appealed to both Christians and Muslims and 
this helped to establish his metaphysics all the more firmly. 
His knowledge was encyclopaedic and he is reputed to have 
written about 150 books. 

The development of skills in India followed more or less the 
same lines as elsewhere. Greek observers do not seem to have 
been impressed by the technical accomplishments of the 
Indiana, and tax them with being backward in the sdeatific 
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development of tBe resouxccs of their cotmtry. ‘"Hie Indians, 
inexperiented is the arts of mining and smelting do not even 
know their own resources, but set about the business in too 
priinitive a way. They do not pres^e accurate knowledge 
in any line, except that of medicine; in the case of some arts, 
it is even accounted vicious to cany their study far, m the 
art of war, for instance." But the devemess of Indian craftsmen 
has also been praised,» and if the Iron Pillar was made in 
86 6.C., we must consider Greek opinions as based on insuffi¬ 
cient information, The trade between India and the Mediter¬ 
ranean countries was, however, in natural products and not 
in manufactured goods, except textiles. 

Megasthenes noted that physicians were held in honour in 
India because "they are engaged in the study of man. They 
effect cures rather by regulating diet than by the use of medi¬ 
cines. The remedies most esteemed are ointments and plas¬ 
ters."” Medicine was called " Ayurveda," the knowledge of long¬ 
evity, and was supposed to consist of eight parts, major surgery, 
minor surgery, cure of diseases, demonology, children's health, 
toxicology, elixirs and aphrodisiacs. BuddWsm stimulated the 
study of medical science aud also established a lofty code of 
conduct. In the Vinoyapitaka. one of the oldest of the Buddhist 
religious books, there it the story of Jivaka, a renowned 
physician who studied for seven years at Taxila and then 
started practice in one of the big towns. He is supposed to 
have performed remarkable cures and operated on the head 
of a rich merchant, extracting two wonns. He was also con¬ 
sidered an authority on the diseases of children.” There are 
frequent references to medical science in Buddhist literature, 
To medicamenU. baths, blood-letting and surgical instruments. 
Similes based on surgical practice show that it could not 
have been uncommon. A great name in the history of Indian 
medical sdence is Charaka who, according to a Chinese 
version, was the court physician of Kanishka. But the 
CharaksamMia. a work on medical science, belongs to a later 
period.” 

M Cambridfs Histaiy ef India, p. 41I. 

M McCrindle, op. eil.. p. 102. 

« Witttanut*, GesekichU ief 7 «d»scA» Literatur. Vol. 11 . pp 30-31. 

•• Ibid.. Vol. Ill, pp. 54S-543* 
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In Greece and in the world that came directly under Greek 
infiuence this period closes with the decay of science. This 
decay is wrongly supposed to he due to the spread of Chri> 
stianity and other religions. Greek science was not killed, it 
died. It was locked upon as the occupation of a privileged class, 
and did not take root in the general education or yield benefits 
to men at large.*’ 


Parriogton, Scenes in Anaqvily, p. 237 C 




CHAPTER VI 

THE RELIGIOUS WORLD-STATE (a-D. 200-900) ♦ 

t 

The period which we have called the age of spiritual revolution 
began in a large part of the civilised world after the settlement 
of the so-called Aryan tribes in Greece, Iran and northern 
India In different ways and in different degrees these new- 
comert took over the ideas, the systems of organisation and 
the skills of civilisation and gave them a new form. The period 
of the spiritual revolution ends in the west with the destruction 
of the Roman Empire by barbarians, in the upsurge of new 
elements of the old peoples in Iran and India, and in “■ 
similalion of new racial elements in north and sou^ Chma. 

In the west the barbarians had acquired the rudiments of 
civilised life in their struggles against the Roman Empire. 
In west Asia the Arabs, who now appear as the bearers of the 
message of IsUm, had had contacts with the civilised peop^ 
of Egypt. Mesopotamia for a very long time. In 

India, civilisation had been spreading along the trade route* 
and the Guptas represent most probably a new stock of 
vigoreus people able to carry civilisation forward,* 

We now ccpmc to the age of the religious world-state. Like 
the spiritual revolution, the idea of the religious worid-state 
as «en in the Muslim Khilafat and the Holy Roman Emp« 
in Europe is the distinctive feature of this period and is the 
result of significant developments ia belief and organisabon. 
It has had far-reaching results and created problems which 
have not been solved till today. It led to bitter confUcts bel^w 
religious groups and communities and between these and the 
state. It has also led to such ideals as one world of many peoples 
sharing certain fundamental beliefs. 

We shall first briefly review the main events of this penoa. 
In China, the Han dynasty was overthrown by pcas^t 
insurrectioDs in a.d. 220, and there was anarchy m the country 
> Thia 8«ems to b© suj*«»ted also hy Radha Kumud Mutheiji. 
his Th 4 Oufta Empirt. p. x* (Hind Kiubs, Bombay, 1947 ). 
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till A.D, 280, when the country was ai|ain unified tor about 150 
years by the Chin dynasty. But a really stable government 
was established only in a.d, 618, by the T'ang dynasty (a.d. 618- 
•906), whose achievement in political and economic expansion, in 
art and culture is comparable to that of the Han. The reign 
of the Emperor T’ai Tsung (a.d. 627-649] marks the height of 
its power and glory. 

In India, decaying Kushan power was wiped out by the Gup- 
tas, whose dynasty was founded in 520 by Chandra Gupta I. 
He was succeeded by Samudra Gupta [c. 82 Ch^8o), a 
warnor, statesman and a man of culture, who united a large 
part of India under his rule. His successor, Chandra Gupta 
Vikramaditya (c. 580-413), conquered Gujarat and West 
India, so that all the important trade routes caoie under the 
control of the Gupta government. After the middle of the 
fifth century the Huns began their invasions and shattered 
the Gupta Empire, bringing ruin and devastation upon all 
the centres of civilisation. Under Harsha (606-646) there was 
a splendid recovery. After him, centralised administration in 
the north broke down, and the Deccan and South India, under 
the Chalukyas and the Pallavas, became the centres of cultural 
and political activity. But the kingdoms of this area wasted 
their streo^h in purposeless warfare. 

In Persia, the Sassanians succeeded the Parthians in 224. 
and their empire lasted till 641. Their state expanded towards 
Mesopotamia, Arabia and Asia Minor, and attained such power 
and pmtige as to become a byword for splendour. Khusrau 
Anushirvan (531-579) was recognised for centuries in the 
Muslim world as the model of the wise and just ruler. 

The Sassanians were in perpetual confiict svith.the Byzantine 
Empire, the eastern part of the Roman Empire vfhidi survived 
the western by about 1,000 years. The Roman emperor, Con¬ 
stantine the Great, made Byzantium the capital of the empire 
in place of Rome in 330. The change was made because of the 
pressure of barbarian invasions. These invasions continued, 
and in 476 the western Roman Empire came to an end. The 
Byzantine Empire had to struggle for survival from 565 to 
716, Then it developed its economic resources and its political 
and military systems and enjoyed wealth and prosperity for 
over three centuries. After this there was again a decline. 
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The successors to the western Roman Empire in Europe 
were small and large racial groups who fought continuously to 
establi^ themselves. Towards the end of the eighth century, 
the kings of the Franks succeeded in obtaining domimon over 
the whole of western Europe except the British Isles and Spam, 
and Charlemagne (Charles the Great) was crowned Roman 
emperor at Rome in 800. 

The latest religious as well as political development or tms 
ueriod is the propagation of Islam and the rapid exp^ion 
S the Muslims. The Prophet Mohammad (570-^32) left Mecca 
in 622 because of continuous persecution and established 
himself at Medina. Within 10 years Mecca had been ttdxx^d 
and a very large part of Arabia converted. UndW the Cahph 
Omar (634-644). Palestine, Syria, Iran and Egypt were con- 
Quered, and the expansion continued under the Omayyads 
f66o-750) till the Muslim state extended from the valley of 
the Indus to the shores of the Atlantic- Spain was conquered 
and the Muslims advanced into France. With the conquest 
of CreU (826), Sicily (827). Corsica (850) and Malta^70) their 
hold over the western Mcditenanean was complete. The Omay- 
vads were overthrown by the Abbasids in 750.^^ with them 
began an era of prosperity and intellectual achievement. But 
by the close of this period political disintegration had also begun. 

n 

With the spiritual revolution we see the emergence of a more 
advanced type of religious community. 
three units. (J) the body of doctrine and belief, {2) thememb «8 
of the community who study and teach the doctnne and the 
particular way of life enjoined by the doctnne. (3) the 
social and oiganisatioual form given to the community 
religious la^ The Buddhist, the Chnstun and the Mu^ 
^munilies aie representative in this res^t «d e^ of 
them has a history which has been deeply influenced by the 
development and by the interaction of the three units into 

which it was divided. , . 

The Buddha did not recognise caste, or the ntual and ntes 

wUcli-formed such sn taporUnt part <rf religion >» 1“® 

But be did not teach how society should be organised and what 
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obsemxMes should'be mtroduoed. This means that he did 
not attempt to create a new social order, a new religious society 
with its own laws, customs, ceremonies. On the other band, 
compromises in matters ot doctrine were made through allowing 
converts to continue believing things they believed in before, 
and no change was made in their way of life. This led to a wide 
propagation of Buddhism, but it also brou^t in an element 
of weakness. 

But if Buddhism did not aim directly at creating a new 
social order, the belief that not only all mankind but all 
creation was one, that all men were e^ual and distinction could 
be achieved only through good works, gave a tremendous 
stimulus to cultural and commercial activity. The idea of the 
unity of mankind removed all those barriers which make men 
strangers to one another. It created the desire to see the wide 
world and to be of service, wherever and to whomsoever 
possible. The inculcation of generosity led to the donation of 
lands and properties and the dedication of works of art to the 
community. In China, where Buddhist missionaries went both 
overland and by sea during the drat century b.c., the religion 
found no approval among the educated and wealthy classes. 
When the missionaries turned to the middle and lower classes, 
their teachings gained widespread acceptance. The Buddhist 
doctrine of the after-life, according to which all oppressors 
and exploiters would suffer for their misdeeds in the next 
birth, and those who suffered in this life would be rewarded 
in the next, made a strong appeal to the harassed peasantry 
and the other classes which suffered from the wrongdoings of 
the powerful. The Buddhist missionaries did not interfere with 
the worship of the indigenous deities, and did not look with 
disfavour on the ordinary economic activities. They did not 
ask for too much dedication to moral ideals, because Nirvana 
did not need to be attained at once. It could be the result of 
lives of virtue in successive rebirths. The merchants made use 
of Buddhjst monasteries as banks and warehouses, as places 
where moneys could be exchanged. They were, therefore, well- 
inclined towards Buddhism and gave money and lands for 
temples, thd temples were able to settle peasants on these 
lands. It was because of this type of popularity that Buddhism 
became the state religion of China in the fourth century. We 
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do not know what effect the spread of Buddhism in south 
Ini south-east Asia but, judging from the architertuial and 
artistic remains, 'the influence must have been conaderable 
Like the doctrines of Buddhism, the doctrines of Chnstianity 
also took definite form only gradually. Cbnst d<^ 
tohave prescribed any d^y routine or any 
his disciples. They bad just to preach the word of G(rf. This 
preaching revolved round two basic beliefs, that ChnsUhrwgh 
his sufferings had redeemed humanity and that the Kingdom 
of Heaven was at hand. If we could picture to omsdves the 
rnis^ and the suffering of the lower classes and the slaves 
wl^d been crushed and exploited to the t^ 

wealthier classes under the Roman Empire, we would easdy 
understand what consolation and reUef 
have brought to them, Christianity was at first the religum 

of the pw and the downtrodden. As its mfluenw rose to 

hiaher levels of sodety, it began to encounter cnticism and 
option of different kinds. The Romans dWik^ it becw» 
J^at seemed to them its.unpohtieal, and therefore 
spirit. The phUosophically-minded failed 
b^use of iU simplicity. The Neoplatonists disUked it becaw 
it was the religion of the masses. But Stoicism in a vmy pre¬ 
pared the groimd for the acceptance of 
those people whose continued disapproval w" 
its cause W do not know how far the stones about the hortble 

-SonTof the Christian, are 

Aoubt that they were persecuted. This strengthened thei 
on the one^and the ojer. 

in the wrong- Ultimately, because their nurnl:ers 
could be said that they were a unifj^g factor ^ong t^ 
subjects of the emperor, Constantme the Great, m S*?. 
cognised Christianity as one of the t^ons of he ergn^ 
ClSitianity was then able to exercise influence on toe ^ht^ 
and social organisation of society, and to undertake the task 

”'s.r£‘.S‘S”e,. E.P..« «« 

to be the only institution that was Ukely to surnve, and the 
^yitl working to save both the more! 
maLiai creations of civilisation. Two 

fllustrafions. In 390. St. Ambrosius forced the emperor 
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Theodosius to perform public penance for having massacred 
7,000 rebels, and in 452, Pope Leo I persuaded Attila the Hun 
to spare the city of Rome. 

It would not be easy to understand how Christianity could 
appeal to the new peoples in Europe if we did not realise that, 
by the time the conversions began, Christianity was not a 
persecuted or neglected religion but had taken the form of a 
system which represented both the higher social order and a 
new morality. Princes and tribal chiefs who became converts 
must have felt that they were being included in what they 
knew to be the civilised world as well as earning a reward in 
Heaven. Frequently, when the prince or chief was converted, 
all bis subjects adopted the new religion. 

Jerusalem was the hrst centre of expansion of the Christian 
faith. ^Vhen St, Paul started on his missionary journeys, 
Antioch was the capital of the Middle East, Alexandria the 
great port of eastern trade and Rome the capital of the western 
world. Those were the centres towards which missionary 
activity was drawn. In their organiHtion the Christians followed 
the model set by the Roman administration. The bishop, who 
was responsible for the religious guidance of his flock, had 
his seat in the district; the metropolitan, higher in rank than 
the bishop, lived in the provincial capital; and the patriarch at 
the state capital from which missionary activity was directed. 
But there was no official hierarchy. The Church as a whole was 
the Body of Christ and as large as the world of the Christians. 
The bishops were the most important people. They were 
religious as well as intellectual leaders and it was not felt 
necessary to have a supreme head. 

Beliefs in regard to the relationship between the Christian 
community and the State changed with time. St. Paul re> 
cognised that the powers that be are ordained by God, and 
prayers for the emperors and those in authority were customary 
among the early Christian communities. What the Christians 
could not accept was the doctrine that religion was an afiair 
of the state. "Mon should indeed render money to Caesar, 
but should render their very selves to God. Otherwise what 
will be God's, if all things are Caesar’s.''s Whert Constantine 

* TertQDien. quoted Id Enust Barker'e. Fr^m AUnanderloCoHSlMHn*, 
P« 455 (Oxford, XO 56 ). 
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recognised Christianity, he gave the Church the r^ht to »ceiw. 
hold and administer property like a corporation uoder^e 
Roman law. The church was also exempted irom taxes. When 
the emperor himself was a Christian and the church the p^ 
lessor of property, the attitude of the Christians towards 
State naturally changed. The Christian king now occupied the 
nosilion of Augustus and enjoyed in Christian teniis tto s^e 
fSigious status as the Roman emperor. '^The king, beloved of 
will already be a partaker in the heavenly kingdom; 
lot be is crowned with the virtues which are inherent m God 
and he has received in bis soul the emanations that come from 
God* he has become rational from the Universal Reason,- ^ 
wise’by partidpation in Wisdom, good by fellowship with 

Ood 

ChriMian thought now al>0 came under the influence of the 
Stoics who conceived of the universe as a unity pervaded by 
reason and believed in the world-staU. The Roman Empire 
was the visible symbol of this world-state and was accepted 
as such by the Christians. In Byiantium, the opmion about 
the king which we have quoted above continued to t^resent 
the CWstian view of the king and the state. In the west, 
however, something had to be done to fiU the gap by 

the faU of the Roman Empire. St. Augiutme 
ideal of a state that was not made by man but by God, wd the 
bishops of Rome graduaUy gave material form to this i<tol 
by acquiring wealth and power. Till ago. the lan^sp of the 
Ro^ Church was Greek, and at the end of the sixth century 
Pope Gregory the Great denied any claim to su>^onty ow 
all tohops. But there were others who did make the cl^. ^ 
cause they believed in it, and because not only in Rome but alw 
in the whole of Italy, there seemed to be no power Muld 
be depended upon except the Church- In the seventh century, 
whe^e rise of Islam involved the Bysantine ^pire in a 
struggle for survival, the Roman Church became mde^adimt 
m coronation of Charlemagne as 

foundation for the ideal of a State which was Universal, 

Christian and ruled by a Pope and an Emperor. . 

The Muslim idea of the religious world-state h^a diflerent 
character and came into existence in an entirely difierent way. 

«Etwebtui, qiottd in Barlctr, cf. eit. p. 479 - 
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To imd&rstand it we must brieiiy consider tbe teachings 
of Islam. 

Islam has a body of doctnoea. These doctrines have a 
historical context and cannot be properly understood apart 
from it. The Prophet was a historical personality, and in the 
Qoran there is continuous reference to human history. Not only 
this but the revelation begins with the acknowle^ement of 
civilisation, of reading, of writing, of knowledge. From some 
practices it is clear that there is also reverence for the record 
in human history of all that has drawn man towards God. 
The ideal of sacrihce, represented in Jewish tradition by the 
ofieiing of his son by the Prophet Abraham at the command 
' of God. is preserved in Islam, in the annual sacrifice on the 
occasion of the Pilgrimage. Idolatry is condemned, and when 
the Prophet took possession oi Mecca he destroyed all the 
idols in the temple. But the Black Stone, reputed to have been 
part of tb^ temple of Abraham, who took it from a still older 
temple, was retained in the Kaaba and must be venerated. 
All religions have been recognised in principle as expressing 
the one eternal faith, continuously revealed by God for the 
guidance of man on the right path. All prophets, whether 
mentioned in the Quran or not. have to be equally honoured, 
because they conveyed the message of God. The first man, 
Adam, is stated to have been endowed with moral sense, 
and the rise and fall of societies is declared to be due to their 
regard or disregard for purity, justice and truth. This is a 
confirmation not only of Jeu^ and Christian tradition in 
particular, but also of Zoroaster's teachings about prophets 
being sent again and again by Ahura-Masda, and of other 
similar traditions. 

The one, eternal faith which has been continuously revealed 
and also continuously obscured by the ignorance or wickedness 
of man, has been called the ‘*Deen.” It means belief in God, 
in a Divine Will constantly expressing itself through nature 
and man and events occurring in time. Godhood in Islam is a 
moral and not a philosophic concept, and it has immediate 
social implications. It is the personal duty of each believer 
and of each society that professes faith in God to obey the 
Divine Will, and to strive for the prescribed moral ends. 

" Deen also requires belief in revelation. It will be remembered 
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that the Buddha's search for ultimate truth led to his enlighten¬ 
ment under the Bodhi tree. Zoroaster's experience similar. 
In the Bible we are told that the Spirit of God descended upon 
Christ. In Islam revelation is not regarded as supernatural. 

It is an event that has often taken place in history, and is a 
means whereby God makes Hi%*Will known to the prophet, 
and through him to mankind. Whatever is revealed has to be 
believed, but it is asserted that revelation embodies the highest 
form of reason, and with the injunction to believe there is the 
equally definite injunction to think. 

The doctrines of Islam are few and simple. The Muslim 
must believe in one God, and worship Him only. He must 
believe that Mohammad was the Prophet of God, to whom the 
Quran was revealed, but who was a human being like any 
other. The Muslim must pray and fast and at least once in 
his lifetime perform the pilgrimage to Mecca. Equal in im¬ 
portance with prayer and fasting ia the obligation to pay the 
xakat, a tax which is calculated at 2J per cent of savings 
and capital, whatever its form may be. 

A Muslim must regard all men as equal before God. No 
privilege can be claimed or denied on ground of sex, family, 
social position, race, language or country. No such distinction 
is allowed as was made among the Buddhists between the 
monks and the laymen, or in Christianity between the Church 
and the laity. Asceticism is forbidden. Historically and socially 
the novel feature of the Muslim faith is the application of all 
obligations to all members of the community. This is itself an 
aspect of the doctrine that bfe cannot be divided into the 
spiritual and the worldly, that religion is according to nature 
and nature consists of both spiritual and material elements. 
The good life is posriblc only if this unity of the spiritual and 
the material is rec^^nised, if man is grateful to God not only 
for his spiritual enlightenment but for all that He has bestowed 
to make life possible and agreeable, 

Life in society is essential for the practice of Islam, and 
Muslims have been enjoined to keep their community as 
well-knit and strong as possible. They could not be only a 
people professing and practisii^ a particular reli^: it was 
a part of the religion that they should be organised also as 
a poUtical community. At the same time, a system was evolved 
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whereby any religious group could become a part of the Muslim 
body pohtic, retaining its autonomy and determining the 
extent of its obligations on the basis of an agreement. It was 
these features out of which was evolved the idea of the Muslim 
religious world-state. ' 

Tht religious devebpment in India during this period 
consists in the propagation of their tenets by the Buddhists, 
Jains and various sects, and by the consolidation of the beliefs 
now comprehended under Hinduism within the limits fixed 
by the six darshafui$. Some deities emerge into prominence; 
Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva become a Trinity: worship of avatars 
is inculcated, and sects whose chief characteristic is a devotional 
attitude assume a missionary character. Among these the 
Bbagvatas deserve special mention. They worshipped Sri 
Krishna. Side by side with the fervour of theology and devo* 
tionalism and the speculations of philosophy, we have evidence 
of liberalism and even of cynicism in the literature of the 
Gupta period. Though the good man is honoured, the Brahman 
is not esteemed merely by reason of his caste. Life is not 
looked upon only as a spiritual quest, and the good things 
provided by nature and human industry get their share of 
appreciation. 

Towards the end of this period there was a movement in 
India for the eradication of Buddhism as a doctrine and a 
philosophy. The leader of this partly inteUectual, partly 
religious movement, to which the devotional sects of the 
Adyars and Alvars also contributed, was Shankaracharya. 
the famous advocate of monism {advaiia), whose view that the 
physical world as well as the worid of eense experience is an 
illusion acquired great currency and influence. 

in 

The western Roman Empire declined rapidly towards the end 
of the fourth century, and after 476 it ceased to exist. But 
at Bysantium the ideas and the experience, the administration 
and above all the Uw of Rome were taken over and developed. 
The eastern Roman or By^iantine Empire was for centuries 
the richest state of Europe, the strongest in military power 
and by far the most cultivated. Roman law was codified under 
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Justinian {527-565) and remained a model till tar into tlie 
modem age, exercising a deep and pervading effect on political 
and social ideas. The administration was so organised as to 
increase as far as possible the resources of the state. The 
emperor was the head and the supreme authority, with the 
civil government and the army absolutely at his disposal. 
He appointed the Patriarch of the Church, summoned its 
councils and issued their decrees, and therefore controlled, if 
he did not rule the Church. The empire was divided into 
districts, with a head who was both military commander and 
civil governor. The army was well-paid, carefully organised 
and equipped. Justice was administered by professional judges. 
The civil administration was bureaucratic, and looked after 
agriculture, industry and trade. 

A perpetual drain on the resources of the Byaantine Empire 
were the struggles with the barbarians to the north and with 
the Sassanians in west Aria. The Sassanians did not msJte any 
contribution to administrative practice or political ideas and 
merely maintained the traditions of pomp and splendour 
associated with the king and the court. Khusrau Anushirvan 
found Persia suffering from tyranny, injustice, corruption, 
fanaticism and crime. He is reputed to have eradicated these 
evils and also to have given the country internal peace and 
security. He fixed the amount of the land tax and allowed 
payment both in money and in kind. Fruit trees were also 
taxed, and a poll tax, payable in three instalments, was 
introduced. He is said to have improved irrigation and built 
dams, to have guarded the trade routes and looked to the 
upkeep of the roads and bridges. 

Sources for the history of Iran are few. But it is incredible 
that for the same period of Indian history information should 
be so scarce. Centuries after a script had been evolved, the 
writing of history was not Uken up. The people were proud 
of their traditions, but for some reason did not record them. 
The lives of persoi^ties who attained such legwdary eminence 
as Vikramaditya and Kalidasa are shrouded in obscurity. We 
cannot, therefore, say anything with confidence about ^le 
political ideas or the administration of the Gupta period. All 
that we have are designations of officers of the central and 
provincial government, but these designations do not'help 
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US to understand clearly what duties the officers perfonried, 
or the framework within which they functioned. We can only 
gather from the fact that there were no internal conflicts or 
resistance to or approval of measures of government policy 
that nothing ney/ needed to be done, The pilgrim Fa-hicn 
noted that “the people are numerous and happy; they have 
not to register their households, or attend to any magistrates 
and their rules, only those who cultivate the royal land have 
to pay (a portion of) the grain from it. The king govema without 
decapitation or (other) corporal punishments.”* Fa«hien was a 
deeply religioua man, inclined to see only the good side of things, 
but even if we take him at his word, the Gupta administration 
must have been easy-going, and government policy would as 
a rule have taken the line of least resistance, Most probably the 
prevalence of the caste system and the division of functions 
which it dictates saved the government from many problems 
which arose in other countries because of the clash of class 
interests. 

In China, the Han Empire provided a durable baw for 
subsequent political and social developmonts by creating the 
Gentry, a class supposed to be independent and enlightemrd. 
The members of this were selected through a system of exami¬ 
nations. It was a kind of civil service into which anyone pos¬ 
sessing the required ability could enter. The attitude of the 
Gentry changed into one of active or passive hostility during 
the period of anarchy following upon the collapse of the Han 
Empire, when their interests were disregarded, but they came 
into their own again under the T'ang dynasty. 

The main problem of the T'ang administration was agrarian 
economy, An attempt was made to equalise all farros, but 
because the emperor's relatives and the temples were exempted, 
the growth of large estates could not be prevented. Local 
government was complicated by the privileges of the land¬ 
owning class, and there was great divereity in the relationships 
between the landlords and tenants. The administration 
attempted to regulate civil and commercial life, and census, 

* The legal punishments for theft, however, were mutilation, im¬ 
prisonment, confiscation of property, exile and death. History and 
Culture 9 ftU Indian People. Vol. Ill, p. 360 (Bharatiya Vidyabhavan, 
Bombay.) 
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registration, tax and labour levies were introduced. In the 
central administration minishies of home, foreign, economic 
end financial affairs, justice, armaments and magazines were 
formed, along with a number of otheis dealing with the re¬ 
quirements of the palace and the administration of the capital, 
Ch'ang-an. In the local government, the functions of the civil 
and military were separated, hut generals were placed as 
military officers in charge not of districts only, but of whole 
provinces, and were also given the financial administration 
of the army under their command. This was unfortunate, as 
it gave too much power to the generals, and the danger was 
increased when, towards the close of the T’ang period, a Privy 
Council, consisting mainly of generalsi was formed, But the 
basis of the T'ong administration svas stronger than that of 
the Han, because it was not over-centraUsed, and all activities 
were not concentrated in the capital. Loyang and other major 
towns and various parts of the country participated richly and 
fully. 

T'ai Tsung extended his empire towards Turkestan in the 
west, and Nam Yueh (the Vict-Nam of our own day) in the 
south and defeated the Koreans. The kingdoms of south-east 
Asia were ^(Olitically orientated towards China, and may have 
been influenced by Chinese policy, but nothing is known about 
their methods of administration. 

Wc can now turn to the experiments in political and social 
organisation implied in the doctrines of Christianity and Islam. 

As we have seen, Christianity began as a religion of thi poor 
and its inspiring motive was sympathy and love. But it was 
also a religion which despised the material world and there 
were no injunctions as to how social hfe was to be organised. 
As Christianity spread, it came under two influences, Hel¬ 
lenistic philosophy and imperial Home. Hellenistic philosophy 
led to differences in dogmas and ultimately to serious and 
sometimes bloody conflicts between sects. The example of 
imperial Rome induced the formation of the hierarchical 
organisation of the Church and created the desire to define 
and exercise authority; Questions of doctrine had to be referred 
to Councils called together by the Emperor, azkd the decieions 
of these Councils could be enforced only through the authority 
of the Emperor. Constantine gave the Church the right to 
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hold property, and bishops had thenceforward not only to 
look after the spiritual needs of their dock, but abo to manage 
the landed property of the Church- The bishops of Rome 
became in course of time the rulers of a large estate, and had 
to consider their political interest, It was impossible for them 
not to be infuenced by pohtical ideas, Oti the other hand, 
after the downfall of the Roman Empire, they had to provide 
for the.security of the city of Rome as well as their own pos¬ 
sessions. Assertions of the authority of the Bishop of Rome 
as Pope over all bishops began to be made, and it was probably 
as a part of this policy that Charlemagne was offered the crown 
of the Roman Empire. Because of the decline of Charlemagne’s 
empire under his successors and the demoralisation of the 
papacy itself, it was only when Otto 1 (936-'973) beoame em* 
peror that the religious world-state became a question of 
practical policy, We shall deal with this in the next chapter, 

The Muslim community was dnt organised as a theocracy. 
This meant in practice that the Prophet guided the community 
and was himself guided by what was revealed to him. The 
directive principle was ob^lence to the command of God, 
During the lifetime of the Prophet there were no officers and 
no administrative system, but (a) decisions were taken by 
consultation and the right of each member of the community 
to have his opinion heard was recognised; (t) gakal was 
levied for the support of the needy and (c) agreements were 
made with Jewish and Christian communities defining rights 
and obligations in case they became members of the Muslim 
body pcditic. The foundationa were thus laid for a democratic 
weliere state entirdy religious in spirit but' willing and able 
to include in its fold communities professing other religions on 
tertns that guaranteed their autonomy and the right to profeH 
and practice their religion, Protection from enemies was 
ensured in return for a tax known as the jcuiyA. 

After the Prophet, the head of the Muslim community had 
three di^erent capacities. He was an elected successor {KhaH^i 
fah), the leader at the public prayers [Imam) and the political 
ruler {Amir al Mcminin). The government was still nominally 
a theocracy. The Quran was the final authority; where the 
Quran was not explicit, the policy and the decisions of the 
Prophet served as precedents. But the exercise of discretion 
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was also lawful, provided it had the support of the general 
body of Muslims. 

The organisation of the Muslim community under the first 
four KHalifahs continued to have the character of a welfare 
state. A system of administiation was built up, governors and 
fudges were appointed, agricultural classes in the countries 
that came under Muslim rule were secured agaixut u^ropriation 
or enforced sale of land, and a system of ai^ltation of 
non-Arabs with Arab tribes was devised. Zakat was collected 
and used to help the needy. The spirit which inspired the 
administration was in some ways idealistic. The Khalifah 
Omar is known to have appeared as an ordinary suitor 
before a judge, and to have objected to the judge showing 
him respect on account of his being the Khalifah. He Is also 
known to have carried sacks of flour on his own back to the 
homes of the needy. He was uncompromising in his insistence 
that no encroachment should be made on the rights of the non- 
Muslim members of the Muslim body politic, and he officially 
interpreted a verse of the Quran so as to make it an uncondi¬ 
tional obligation that needy non-Muslims should be supported 
by the Muslim community and by the state. 

Political differences became acute after the martyrdom in 
660 of the fourth Khalifah, Ali, and are reflected in the sects 
that arose about this tiiae. There was a view that the Muslim 
should not seek expansion of power, but devote all their energies 
to the realisation of the ideals embodied in the teachings 
of Islam within Arabia. The opposite view, which under 
Mu'awiyah's leadership carried the day, represented in its 
idealised form the policy to disseminate Islam over the whole 
world, but meant in practice a monarchical Muslim government 
dominated by Arabs. This government could not claim the 
right to legislate, but it could also not be prevented from 
exercising the power which it possessed. There being no person 
or persons entitled to declare the' law, the government under 
the Omayyads, the dynasty established by Mu'awiyah, followed 
its own policy of doing what appeared to be necessary or 
expedient. Its deviatioDS from the principles and the practice 
of fht Prophet's days were so obvious and so serious that the 
more conscientious Muslims did their best to keep away from 
it. But the idea of a religious world-state is implicit in Islam. 
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This state would have at its head a Khaliiah mheriting all the 
spiritual and political responsibilities of the four Orthodox 
Khalifahs. It would be a composite state of Muslims and 
non-Mioslims, of all races and all countries, whose rights would 
be safeguarded and welfare assured according to the directions 
of the Quran and the precedents established by the Prophet 
and the Orthodox Khalifahs. This would also be a slate in 
which exploitation, usury and immorality would be forbidden; 
necessities, such as food-grains, would be safeguarded ag^st 
proAteering, and slavery gradually eliminatod. 

The Cmayyad dynasty was overthrown in 750 because it 
represented Arab domination and because of an insidious 
propaganda carried on against it by the adherents of the 
Abbasids- When the Abbasids obtained power they went out 
of their wt.y to crush those descendants of the Prophet who 
were or could become a danger to their authority, But they 
were also successful rulers, and brought peace and prosperity 
to the Muslim world. They did not repudiate or evade their 
functions as Khalifahs or Imams, because they delivered the 
Khuibah and led the Friday prayers.* They attempted to 
establish by argument as well as by force the view that because 
a large number of representative Muslims directly and the 
mass of the Muslims indirectly paid allegiance to them by 
performing the BM’ah,* they were entitled under religious law 
to be regarded as Khalifahs, This view may or may not have 
been correct, but it was actively opposed only by a small 
mioority, and soon came to be generally accepted and to acquire 
religious prestige. 

The administration of the Abbasids, though it depended 
like any monarchical rule on the personal qualities of the 
monarch was, as a system, rational and enlightened, The custom 
of having a Vizier, or Prime Minister, was taken over from the 
Sassanians, and this office was given a new character. The 
administration was divided into departments for the collection 

* The Khytbah it an address delivered to the congngation in the 
moeque before the Friday prayer. It coold be oa eny subject of ^enersJ 
coocero or interest, sod was ucusUy sn occssion for the declaration 
oi policy or expression of the nUer's view. Later it came to have a 
prescribed form and to be read by the Imstn leading the prayers. 

* Formal profeseioo of allegiance. 
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of taxes, for the management of the Khalifah's property, for 
accounts and audit, for the army, miJitia and police, for 
protection of clients and slaves, for information (by means of 
a regular postal service), for record and issue of documents 
of state, for investigation of grievances, and for payments and 
grants- Relatively smaller were the departments for public 
works, and for superintendence of fair dealing in markets, 
weights and measures, obedience to government orders and 
behaviour in public. Justice was administered by the Chief 
Qaai, whose seat was in the capital, and Qaais in towns, the 
non-Muslims having their own judicial officers. Provincial 
government was in charge of governors, who were under the 
strict supervision of the officer-in-charge of information. The 
larger cities, such as Samarkand, Bokhara, Herat, Hai^dan, 
Basrah, Damascus, had deputy governors, who in their turn 
appointed committees of merchants with a chief merchant 
at their head for looking after the commercial life of the town, 
police officers for maintaining law and order, and judges and 
other dignitaries. 

The power of the Abbasids declined after the middle of the 
ninth century, and provincial governors began to assume 
independence. In fact, the Muslim world wa.s so Urge that it 
could not be ruled effectively from one centre, But m each 
of its great divisions the political organisation was modeUed on 
that of Baghdad, and it was considered essential that 
ruler who aspired to full legal authority should have his title 
confirmed by the Khalifah —the recognised descendant of 
the Abbasids in Baghdad. Even a powerful ruler like 
of Ghaani (998-1030), though he had no fear of the Khalif^ 
and no respect for him, felt obliged to get his claim to ms 
throne and possessions formally recognised. The ideal of the 
r^igious world-state with a Khalifah at its head was necessary 
to maintain the self-confidence of the MusUm w>rld, though 
the Khalifah may have had no power and no influence over 
those actually ruling in the different parts of this world. 

In western Europe, governments were severely handicapped 
by feudalism. This was a system of reUtionships in which pro¬ 
tection was given in return for service. The whole land was 
shared out between the kii^ and his noblemen. These nobtoen 
divided their land amoi^ their own vassals or subordmates 
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these again among others. Lowest in rank were the pea* 
sants, or se^, who cultivated tbdr own land as well as that 
of their lord, performed military and other service when 
required, and attended his court when summoned. In return 
for this they got protection from all enemies outside the lord's 
estate. Though in appearance there were obligations on both 
sides, in reality it was a system in which the peasants were 
exploited by a hierarchy of landowners. From the political 
point of view, this system led to the creation of two types of 
authority. There was, first, the public power, exercised by the 
hereditary or elected ruler in the name of the people as a whole 
and with a view to the general interest. Secondly, there was 
the private power of every big lartdowncr over those who lived 
on his land, and this power was exercised in the landowner's 
persona] interest by virtue of his right of property. 

In spite of this limitation, the rulers attempt^ to improve 
the law and the administration of justice, to discourage feuds, to 
promote industry and trade. The Church laboured on behalf 
of social peace, supported the kings in their efforts to maintain 
law and order, and set herself to civilise the barbarian society 
of Europe by organising education. Further, as we shall 
the. monastic orders established works of charity, such as 
hospitals and alms-houses, reclaimed waste land, improved 
agriculture, and even set up workshops to revive industry. 

Feudalism was adopted as a system in western Europe 
because, after the destruction of the Roman Empire, there 
was DO.other means of preventing anarchy. The economic 
dedinfi of the Roman Empire was due in part to the 
bartariao invasions, in part to the operatioo of other forces. 
Rome asd tbe caty-statM of Greece were alave-etates, and is 
Rome government was in tbe hands of the rich. Slavery began 
to die out from tbe first century onwards, because the employ¬ 
ment of slaves was no longer economic when land could be 
cultivated by peasants tied to tbe soil and skilled workmen 
could be found for industries and made to work directly or 
through their guilds.^ The Roman Empire was drained of its 
gold.cnrreacy to pay for the import of luxuries from the east, 
and this, together with the decline in economy, led both the 
state authorities and individuab to abandon tbe use of money 
* For guilds, see p. 140. 
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and adopt a barter system. Public employees were paid in 
kind and so taxes had to be levied in kind. This made the 
revival of trade and industry very difficult in Western Europe. 
In the seventh, eighth and ninth centuries, long distance trade 
became rare and the circulation of money very limited. Only 
one to two per cent of the population lived in the towns. 
But early in the seventh century Venice became an indepen¬ 
dent city-state and a centre for trade with Byzantium and 
West Asia; it began to perform for civilisation the same function 
as a maritime city-sUte of the andent world, 

Byzantium was, during this period, one of the busiest and 
most important centres of commerce and industry, with a 
sound economy and a gold currency. Its geographical position 
was such that it served as h link between Europe and Asia, 
for the trade routes of south-eastern Europe, west Asia and 
the Eastern Mediterranean converged here. Unhke Rome, it 
waa a manufacturing town as well, and while its wealth at¬ 
tracted the merchandise of the east, its own industries supplied 
luxury goods and arms over a wide area. The two most pro¬ 
fitable trades, grain and silk, were government monopolies and 
commerce was strictly regulated- The first model of a rural 
code, which laid down the principles of a wise agrarian policy, 
waa drawn up at Byzantium. . . 

Contact with Byzantium and Iran brought into Muslim 
society all the distinctions based on wealth, rank and profession, 
and introduced the poseibilities of class conflict. But Islam also 
raised the status of the peasant and the artisan, and men who 
achieved eminence were not ashamed to bear names which 
indicated that they came from families of tradesmen and 
skilled workers- IsUm also dedared that the man who earned 
his bread by his own labour was the “fnend of God, and 
this added religious prestige to all manual professions. 

The Arabs had been participating in the Uade between In^ 
and the markets of west Asia and the Mediterr^ean counmes, 
and Islam gave fresh stimulus to thek activity. The city of 
Basrah was founded specially as a centre for trade with India 
and the east. As the Muslims expanded westwards, they gamed 
control of the carrying trade of the Mediterranean, ^d in¬ 
dustrial commodities, such as textiles, were produced who^^e 
in many parts of the Muslim world. The secunty of trade 
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routes was so important that when, early in the eighth century, 
pirates plundered a ship returning from Ceylon near the coast 
of Sind, and the ruler not take any action, it was thought 
necessary to send an army and conquer Sind. 

We have no records of the commercial activity of India 
that can give us a clear picture. The canying trade of the 
Indian Ocean seems to have been first in the hands of the 
Persians and was then taken over by the Arabs. Broach and 
other ports on the west coast were centres for the export of 
north Indian goods. The trade between south India and the 
Mediterranean countries was both direct across the ocean and 
along the coast. The natural products of south India were 
very much in demand in Rome and the export was on a vast 
scale. Indian shipping was mainly coastal, but the carrying 
trade eastwards to Malaya, Sumatra and Java may have been 
an Indian monopoly. The east coast of India was dotted with 
seaports and the colonial expansion of India must have 
followed the trade and trade routes to the east. 

Giinese economy during the earlier part of this period bears 
a strange resemblance to that of Rome. By the end of the second 
century a.d., the country was greatly impoverished. The wars 
against the Huns created a great and constant need for largo 
numbers of horses. When the country’s supply was exhausted, 
they were sought from tho neighbouring areas. They were 
paid for in silk, which was procured by heavy taxation. The 
second reason for impoverishment was the import of luxury 
goods from the markets of central Asia, which were supplied 
by India and the west Asian and Mediterranean countries. 
These luxury goods were paid for partly in gold but mainly 
in silk. For some time government revenue was calculated and 
taxes levied largely in silk. The adverse trade balance had a 
most harmful effect on the state budget and finances, and the 
lack of currency made barter common. 

llie revival under the Sui and the T'ang was political as 
well as economic. Just as some centuries earlier Shih Hwang-ti 
had stimulated economic activity by building roads, the 
system was now unproved and unified, and it provided a major 
means of transport, especially of supplies to the big cities, 
as the canals were deep and broad enough for freighters up 
to a capacity of 800 tons. The spread of Buddhism also made 
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a ereat contribution to economic development. Templ« 
other Buddhist foundations came to be richly endowed with <• 
lands and funds. They accumulated quantities of metal 
and coined money. Thus they became a source of ready wpxtal 
and funds or credit- Ultimately, the T'ang government bJiMd 
against them, and in the ninth century they were deprived of 

all their wealth. ' „ 

It is an indication of the highly developed economy w well 
as of the administrative difficulties in maintaining a sufficient 
supply of metal comage that paper began to be used occasionally 
as cu^cftcy during the later T'ang period. Th® P^tice 
with merchants issuing deposit certificates, which came into 
circulation as means of payment, and it was adopted by the 
state for its own purposes. 

We have seen that trade routes and cities have grown 
together, Oties have been the Uve markets for t^ consumption 
and the distribution of goods, and trade routes have 
the big cities with each other, the production centr« with the 
sour^ of raw material and with the markets where manu¬ 
factures were in demand. In the Roman Empire pea« and 
economic activity led to an enormous mcreue 
of cities. With the decline of the empire the number of cities 
in Western Europe and their econon^ activities wm cw- 
siderably reduced. The Eastem empire, 
suffer any loss. Byiantium was a large cosmopolitan city with 
trades, far-flung commercial «laUon, and ^ 
commercUl Ufe, and there were many other thn^g mWs 
also In the rest of the civilised world cities continued to reftect 
the progress that was being made in trade and commumcatiom 
^efe^ cities in China, in the Middle E«t and m Spmn 
which are beUeved to have had about a milhon mhabi^ts^ 
The expansion of the Muslims promote 
whole Muslim world, from Sind to Spam, was studded with 

’^“The^lfterItLm'’of the period shows in nstute 

was highly developed, though the ideal of bemg close to nature 
wS nft ^given ^ It is again unfortunate that except fo 
Uiiain, Pataliputra, Ayodhya, Mathura and a few otoere, wc 
J^ot identify the cities, and the ^cture we a city 

bfe which is not associated with particular aties- From what 
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we know oi the administration, cities seem to have had muni¬ 
cipal governments with the chief merchants and the heads 
of the trade guilds in charge. In some cities there were hospitals 
and other establishments for public welfare- 

industries in the cities were generally carried on by guilds. 
We know that from the very eaiiicst times manufacturing 
processes were kept as secrets, surrounded with mystery and 
regarded as a kind of magic. Later, in the Hellenistic world, we 
find associations of people engaged in different trades with a 
kind of corporate hfc. The functions of these associations 
centred around the desire to maintain professioial status, 
banquets on special occasions and collections for the payment 
of funeral expenses. In the Roman Empire, the guilds were 
recognised, but placed under the control of the state- They 
ah had a uniform constitution and they were forced to work 
for the state according to orders given to them. The guild-man 
was bound to his g:uild, he could not leave it or even marry 
outside it. The guilds in India must have been sub-castes and 
their corporate life would have followed the general pattern 
of caste organisation. Guilds developed in the Muslim world 
also. We find cities divided into separate wards according to 
the guilds and professions, and the guilds inristed on maintain¬ 
ing their separate identity. 

The condition of education was as varied as that of cities 
and city life. The attacks of the barbarians and their invasion 
of Italy in the fifth century meant the destruction of the edu¬ 
cational system in Rorae along with other institutions of the 
empire. Ffora the fifth century onwards the Church gradually 
undertook the futwtioa of education, and Rome was the centre 
from whidi missionariea wete sent to central and western 
Europe. One may assert that among the principal means by 
which Roman cultufe w« passed through to the Middle Ages 
was the Church. The Frankish kings tried to raise the Standard 
of the education given by the Church. They founded new 
schools and reformed those already in existence by appointing 
scholars of merit as directors- Ravenna, Bologna, Pavia and 
Rome were centres of learning. In 796, Aicuin raised the 
monastic school of Tours in France into a school for ancient 
sciences. About the same time, the foundation of a centre of 
learning was laid at Oxford in England. One of the first 
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monuments of lemming in Western Europe was an encyclop^ 
dia in 2* volumes compiled by Herbanus Maurus (784-856). 

Amor^ the achievements of knowledge belonging to the 
Hellenistic tradition was the description by Pappos of Alexan¬ 
dria of the working of the lever, the pulley, the wheel and 
axle and the screv(. Pappos also discovered.what is now known 
as Guldin's law concerning areas and volumes of solids 
generated by rotation of a plane figure about an axis. 

Another outstanding achievement was the preparation by 
Castorius of a road-map of 4 he Roman Empire in the fourth 
century. In Bysantium, the ancient sciences continued to be 
studied and it was here that books were first given their present 
form instead of being written on rolls. 

In India this period begins with the development of classical 
Sanskrit, of which Ashvaghosha was the first and Kalidasa 
the greatest master. Bhavabhuti and others carried on the 
tradition, but the standard attained by KaUdasa could not 
be rivalled. To this period belongs also the first Sansknt 
lexicon, prepared by Amar and known as Amarakosba. 

Perhaps the greatest achievement of India was in the field 
of mathematics. Already in the sixth century the minus sign 
and ?ero were being used, and numerals had been evolved 
which were taken over by the Arabs at the beginning of the 
ninth century and communicated by them to the West. Arya- 
bhatta (boro 476) was the first Indian to treat mathematics 
as a distinct subject, He dealt with evolution and involution, 
area and volume, progressive and algebraic identities and 
indeterminate equations of tbe first degree- As an astronomer 
he was the first Indian to hold that the earth rotated on its 
axis, and that the ecUpses were not the work of the demon 
Rahu but were caused by the shadow of the earth or the rfioon. 
About this time, the knowledge of Greek astronomy seems to 
have spread into India, and among the five works mentioned 
as authoritative in his own time by the astronomer Varahami- 
hira (sixth century), at least three are of Greek origin, 

In medical science, considerable progress seems to have 
been made. Sushruta, who lived in the third and fourth centuries 
A D knew of no less than 760 drugs, organic and inorganic, 
and 1,100 different diseases. He prescribed different means of 
diagnosis, such as appearance, hearing, smell, taste, etc. 
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Va^bhatta, who lived in the seventh century, compiled a book 
on the eight branches of medicine. His work shows great pro¬ 
gress in suigery, such as stitching of the intestines, operation on 
the gall bladder and plastic surgery of the nose. About the same 
time pharmacology became a science separate from medicine, 

The great centres of learning in India in those da>*s were 
Taxila and Nalanda. Of the Utter we have glowing accounts 
from Hieuen Tsang and I'tsing, who wore deeply imprc.‘<sed 
by the scholarship as well as by the number of scholars and 
the magnificent buildings. But we have no precise account of 
the general system of education. It seems most probable that 
the old teacher-pupil family institution continued. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the Gupta period 
was the cultivation of the fine arts, specially painting and 
dramatics. Every cultured man seems to have had in his 
house a drawing board, and a vessel for holding brushes and 
other requisites of painting- The inclination of the Indian mind 
to systematise and establish standards and nonns a evident 
from the VisKnudharmoitara. an appendix to the Vishnu* 
purana, which lays down the theory of painting. Dramatic art 
was systematised in the same way, the types of characters, the 
plots, the language, the gestures all being prescribed. An 
extravagance in this direction was Vatsyaynna's Kama Sutra, 
which described the various methods of love making. 

Chinese literature and science wen both infiuenced and 
stimulated during this period by the missionary work of 
Buddhists. We know that a translation bureau was organised 
soon after Buddhism got a foothold and translations of Bud¬ 
dhist sacred books from Sanskrit weffe dictated to several 
Chinese scribes at the same time. It seems these translations / 
were* neither literal nor very correct, but still the enterprise 
was most fruitful. Among the Indian scholars who participated 
in this work, the most eminent was Kumarajiva. The influence 
of the Indian style of writing led to new Chinese styles and the 
musical form of the Indian hhajan created the religious chant 
of the Chinese. Chinese medicine was greatly enriched by the 
study of Indian medicine and Indian mathematical and astro¬ 
nomical ideas are apparent in subsequent Chinese literature. 

A learned foundation of this period was the Hanlin academy, 
established around the year 750. 
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Tbe great cultural function of the Arabs was to acquire 
communicate knowledge- Translation of scientific works 
into Arabic was begun by the Khalifah aUMansur ( 754 - 775 ) • 
Hanm al-Rashid (786-fio9) expanded the work and his son, 
al'Mamun, collected the standard scientific works of many 
languages for translation. It was he who made the enterprise 
into one of world significance. The translation of works from 
Greek, Syriac and Chaldaic was under the supervision of a 
Christian, Costa, the son of Luke; from ancient Persian under 
Yahya bin Horun ; from Sanskrit under Duban the Brahman. 
The first observatory was built by al-Mamun, and observations 
were made concerning equinoxes, eclipses, comets; the proces¬ 
sion of the equinoxes and the movement-of the sun and other 
astral bodies was studied, the size of the earth, obliquity 
of the elliptic and variations in lunar latitudes were calculated- 
If there had been a break in the observations that were being 
made, and sverc continued in the city of Harran under the 
protection of an enlightened Islamic state policy up to the 
Abbajiid times, irreparable harm would have been done to 
astronomical science. Apart from the astronomers, al-Kindi 
studied and wrote on meteorology and optics and worked cut 
a complex theory about the lines of force. Imam al-Razi 
(called Rhaies in Europe, 864-925) was a mathematician, 
astronomer, philosopher and physician. His treatises on small¬ 
pox and measles, apart from other works, were translated into 
I^tin, and his authority was undisputed in Europe down to 
the seventeenth century. Among mathematicians, al-Khwariami 
(c. 825) was the author of an epoch-making work in which the 
nine numerals and the sero, with the decimal positional system, 
were used. Al-Khwarizmi also wrote a basic text-book in 
algebra, which is generally regarded as a Muslim invention. 

All the scientific work of this period was done with the 
encouragement and support of the state. Al-Mamun himself 
was under the influence of the school of thought known as the 
Mo’tazila, which taught among other things that man was a 
free agent, that the laws according to wduch human life had 
to be moulded could not be changeless- The attitude with 
which the work of al-Mamun’s reign was done was as important 
as the work itself. But science failed to become associated with 
the enduring features of Islam, and this was probably a major 
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lea&on for the indifference shown to it later on, and for the 
consequent intellectual stagna^tion. 

The spirit of the age is seen at work also in the provision of 
medical treatment for soldiers, in the foundation of hospitals 
and homes for lepers and disabled persons, the construction 
of a network of canals in Mesopotamia for the promotion of 
agriculture, and the building of roads and rest-houses. With 
education and the further progress of learning in the Muslim 
world we shall deal in the next chapter. 

IV 

We have noted already how the institution of slavery and the 
dislike of manual work among the Greeks and the Romans 
prevented the application of scientific knowledge to econoroi* 
caJ 3 y useful purposes. In fact, the only definite progress made 
was in the manufacture of engines of war. The Romans esta* 
blished factories for mass production of pottery and some 
other goods, but usually the si2« of factories was small and 
their output was meant to supply mainly local needs. The 
downfall of the Roman Empire implied also the collapse of 
its economic organisation. However, agriculture was soon 
developed, and water-wheels became common in Europe in 
the eighth century. 

The Byzantine state followed a policy different from that 
of Rome, and though the only innovation was the culture 
of siPc-worms brought over from China, the silks, fine cloths, 
taposby, leather-work, enamel, mining, metallurgy and we¬ 
apons of Byzantium were faixious. In 671, Kallinikos discovered 
what was known as the "Greek Are," a compound of sulphur, 
rock-salt, resrn. petroleum, asphalt and bunt lime. The art of 
illuminating books was developed to a high degree of excellence. 

In India, the chief articles of export were natural products; 
among manufactured goods, textiles and ivory work seem 
worthy of note. Sugar began to be made out of sugar-cane 
juice about a.d. 300. Skill in India during this period was 
concentrated on religious objects. It is in tbe caves of Karli, 
Ajanta and Ellora, in the gateways of Sanchi and other stupas, 
that we see tbe imagination of the artist and the skill of the 
craftsman at their best. 
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The achievements oi China during this period seem to be 
most impressive. The Chinese are credited with the invention 
of the compass, or at least the discovery of magnetic action 
on the nee^e, for according to some authorities it was the 
Arabs who invented the compass.* But the horse-collar, the 
stem-post rudder and printing are undoubtedly Chinese in¬ 
ventions, and had an incalculable significance in the develop¬ 
ment of civilisation. The horse-collar gradually replaced the 
band which used to be tied across the breast of the horse and 
therefore pressed on the wind-pipe. It increased the usefulness 
of the horse as a draught animal, and in Europe facilitated 
the development of agriculture and trade. The stem-post 
rudder made it much easier to steer boats of all sizes, and is a 
landmark in the development of shipping. The importance 
of the invention of printing needs no comment. The first 
book was printed in Chine in 868, The Chinese appear to have 
been the first to use iron for other purposes than making tools 
and weapons, as the first hanging bridges were made there 
in the tl^d century. 

The Arabs learnt paper-making from the Chinese and paper 
was made for the first time in Baghdad in a.d. 793, and in Cairo 
in 900. It took more than 200 years for its manufacture 
to be taken up in Europe. We have already drawn attention 
to the effect of Islamic social ideas on agriculture and industry. 
Natural resources were fully utilised, iron being obtained from 
the mines of Khorasan, lead and silver from Kiiman, porcelain 
and marble from Tabriz, rock-salt and sulphur from north 
Persia, bitumen and naphtha from Georgia. The glass and 
silk industry of Syria, the glass and soap of Basrah, Baghdad 
and Samaria, the silk, satin and brocades made In diScreat 
towns were masterpieces of craftsmanship cherished all over 
the world. 


* Philip K. Hitti. HUk>ry of ihg Arabt. p. 669. (Macmillatt, Loodoa, 

1046-) 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE MIDDLE AGES (a.p. 90>-H5 o) 

2 

Histories which deal primarily with Europe divide historic^ 
time into ancient, medieval and modem ages- In this 
division, the medieval age, though possessing a political and 
cultural identity and definite characteristics ot its own, is 
regarded mainly as a time of transition, If we look at the 
world as a whole, this division docs not apply. In west Asia, 
India and China mature civilisations were taken over by new 
races. They changed their form and might have acquired a 
fresh impetus- But though large and powerful empires were 
established, beliefs, organisation and skill remained largely 
stagnant. The centuries with which we are dealing in this 
chapter form a kind of watershed, with the European peoples 
following a fresh line of development, and the Asian peoples 
retaining the old course and gradually losing pobtical vision 
and economic initiative, The centre of gravity of human 
civilisation begins to shift westwards frop the twelfth century. 

By the middle of the ninth century, the Abbasid Khilafat 
was on the decline, the power of the Khalifa having passed 
into the hands of Turkish generals who intrigued and fought 
to govwn in his name. Early in the eleventh century, Iran, 
Iraq and the larger part of Asia Minor came under the rule 
of the Seljuk Turks. With the dasinte^tlon of their empire, 
the wh<^ of west Asia was divided bp into small principalities. 
This fragmentation was the main reason for the early snccewes 
of the Crusades, which began in 1096-97, and continued with 
long and short intervals for nearly two hundred years. About 
the middle of the twelfth century, the Turkish empire of 
Ehwarimi sprang up in the central Asian steppe and expanded 
southwards towards Khurasan and Iran. This empire went 
down before the onslaught of the Mongols under Chenghis 
Khan (1155-1227), who had mustered all the power of the 
Mongol tribes under his authority. He conquered Peking in 
1215, and then turned westwards. In 1219 he ovenan Turkestan, 
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Khurasan and Southern Russia up to the Dnieper. It is 
impos^ble to imagine the min caused hy his hordes. Every 
city in Turkestan and northern Iran was destroyed, and the 
more flourishing the city the more thorough the devastation. 
Oi the population, only the artisans were spared, and these 
only to be deported to the conqueror’s capital. The rest of the 
people were massacred without mercy. In 1258, Chenghis 
Khan's grandson seised and utterly destroyed Baghdad, leaving 
hardly any trace of civilized life and activity. A little more 
than a century later, Timur the Lame (1370-1405) built an 
empire with its capital at Samarkand on whatever was left 
among the ruins, repeating all the horrible massacres per¬ 
petrated by his ancestor Chenghis. His empire included Turke¬ 
stan, Iran, Asia Minor, Syria, Russia till Moscow and north¬ 
west India. Such an empire could not be kept together and It 
broke up as soon as Timur was dead. 

One of the successor sUtes of the Seljuk Empire was esta¬ 
blished in Asia Minor, with its capital at Brusa, by the Osmanli 
Turks. The Osmanlis took upon themselves the function which 
the Seljuks bad attempted to perform, of defending and 
expanding the Muslim world. Once they had established them¬ 
selves in Asia Minor they advanced westwards. Adiianople was 
conquered in 1366 and became their capital. Mohammed II 
(1451-1481) conquered Constantinople in 1453. 

While this may be considered a military advance on one 
frontier of the Muslim world, there was continuous retreat 
on another, During the latter half oi the tenth and the first 
half of the eleventh centuries, the Arabs in Spain proved 
themselves most successful as rulers and creators of civilisation. 
Then the Christian kings of Castille began to recover their 
lost territory. Toledo was taken in 1085, Cordova in 1236, 
Seville in 1248. About this time the small kingdom of Granada 
was flourishing, but it was a small and isolated political unit. 
It survived till 1492, when the last of the Muslims, or Moors as 
they were called, were driven out of Spain. 

Egypt escaped from the attacks of both the Crusaders and 
the Mongols. Here the Fatimids esUblished themselves in 
969, and their rule lasted till 117a. They were replaced by the 
Ayyubis (1169-1I50). the dynasty founded hy the famous 
Sultan Salahuddin. The Ayyubis were followed by the 
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Mamelukes (1252-1517), and it was the first Mameluke Sultan, 
Baibers, who heat back the Mongfol advance in northern Syria. 

The history ot north India from the end oi the fifth century 
onwards was very largely influenced by tribal migrations. We 
have seen that the Gupta Empire was overthrown by the Huns. 
Harsha succeeded in resisting the Immigrant tribes, but his 
dominion did not extend far into the Punjab. After him the 
stream of immigrants flowed steadily into the country. Most 
of the Rajput tribes are really foreign elements absorbed in the 
Indian population according to the requirements of the caste 
system. The history of north India till the Turkish invasion 
is mostly a record of the attempts of the Rajput chiefs to 
establish themselves. Some of them, like Raja Bhoj, have 
become legendary figures. But real advance was made only 
in the south. Here, in spite of suicidal wars with the Pallavss. 
the Chola dynasty, founded about 646. was able to expand 
its power. Under Raja Raja 1 (985-10x6) and Rajendral (1016- 
1044) the Cholas extended their influence up to the Ganges in 
India and across the seas to Ceylon. Malaya and Indonesia. 

The first Muslims to come to India were Arab traders. In 
7IZ-Z2, the Arabs took, possession of the Sind valley, but did 
not advance further. Even in the valley their power soon 
declined and disintegrated. In the ninth century, the immi¬ 
gration of Turkish tribes into Turkestan and Iran had already 
begun, and while Turkish nobles were becoming all-powerful 
in the Abbasid court, the Samanid Sultanate was established 
in north-western Iran and Ghatni became the nucleus of 
another kingdom. The Turkish invasions of India were a 
coatinuation of the migration of tribes which began in the 
fifth century. The difference wu that the Turks were smaller 
in number, that they considered themselves representatives of 
a religion and a culture and could not be assimilated within the 
social system of India. 

Mahmud of Ghaani (998-1030) raided India seventeen times 
and carried off as booty all the accumulated treasures in the 
temples of north India from Banaras to Somnath. He must 
have had full knowledge of the country, and though it seems 
his armies contained Indian elements, his destruction of 
Mathura proves that he had the barbarian’s jealousy of the 
achievements of civilisation. He was not anxious to acquire 
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territory and his occupation of the country up to the Ravi 
was mainly to protect his line of communicaticms. By the 
second half of the twelfth century the situation had changed, 
and Mohammad Ohori invaded India with the object of 
establishing his power here permanently. He took possession 
of Delhi in 1196, and zo years later his deputy, Qutubuddin 
Aibak, became independent ruler of his Indian territories. 

The Sultanate thus founded expanded rapidly along the 
trade routes eastwards and southwards. In spite of the Mongol 
raids, which became per^stent from about 1235 onwards, the 
Sultans of Delhi extended their dominion to the Deccan 
plateau and beyond, and the Sultanate attained its maximum 
limits about 1354. Then it began to break up, and by the end 
of the century every one of its provincial governors had become 
independent. The provincial kingdoms were mostly engaged 
in wars with each other, but some also became rich and pros¬ 
perous. Among the most flourishing states of the fifteenth 
century was Vija3magar, founded late in the fourteenth century. 
We have evidence of its wealth and splendour from many 
sources. 

Like India, the political destiny of China was also moulded 
by the pressure of Mongol tribes in the north-west. After the 
downfall of the Tang, there were five dynasties ruling in the 
Yellow River basin, and the flrst state that was of any consi¬ 
derable extent and power was established by the half-Mongol 
Liao dynasty (937-1 ia3). To the south of the Liao territory, 
the Sung established themselves in 960. They were attacked 
in 1126 by Mongol tribes, but a prince of the dynasty who 
fled south-eastward founded another state with Hangchow as 
its capital. In 1205, Chenghis Khan was proclaimed "Emperor 
within the Seas." The empire established by him, which 
reached the lenith of power and prosperity under Kublai 
Khan (1259-1294), included China, Burma, Ansam, Tibet, 
Central Asia and Europe up to the rivers Theiss and Weicbsel. 
Kublai Khan's subjects do not seem to have been as happy 
as the glowing accounts of the European visitors to his court 
would lead us to believe. There were famines and revolts, and 
in 1368 a Buddhist monk, Chu Yuan Shang, headed a rebellion 
against the dynasty and drove it out of Peking, The Ming 
dynasty (136^-1644), founded by him, introduced agrarian 
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and finandU rdoims and aJso extended the frontiers of the 
empire. In 1382. Yunnan was conquered and six years later 
the Mongols were driven out of Karakorum. In the reign of 
the emperor Cheng-lsu (r 405 -i 424 )> Chinese prestige was 
restored in the southern seas by means of naval expeditions, 
Sumatra and Ceylon were made to acknowledge Chinese 
overlordship and missions were sent as far as Aden and Hormus. 

In Europe, the disorder following upon the break-up of the 
empire of Charlemagne was remedied in part by the kings 
of the House of Saxony. Otto I (936-973) consolidated his 
power and was crowned Roman emperor in 96^* Charlemagne 
had conquered part of what is now known as Westphalia and 
Bohemia, Austria, Hungary and Slovenia. These territories 
were inhabited by tribes with their own organisation, One of 
the problema of an emperor was to enforce recognition of hU 
authority by the tribal chiefs, another to protect these terri¬ 
tories, which formed the frontier of Christian Europe, against 
the attacks of the Scandinavians in the north, the Wends in 
the east and the Magyars in the south-east, To attain the full 
prestige of a civilised and Christian ruler he had to have a 
status in Rome corresponding more or less to his political 
position. The frontiers of Christian Europe were slowly extended 
to the north, the east and the south-east, but the tribal chiefs 
and their territories maintained their identity. In Italy and 
in Rome the emperors failed to acquire lasting influence. The 
papacy was under the influence of the emperors from 963 
for about a hundred years. Then it slowly recovered prestige 
thiou^ measures of r^orm and assertions of a supreme religious 
status indcpeifflent of the emperor. Frederick I (115^x190) 
and Frederick 11 (12x1-1250) were men of viaon and imagi¬ 
nation, They were, therefore, anxious to centralise authority 
and to assert their rights as the supreme secular rulers against 
the Pope- Both Empire and Papacy suriered because of the 
conflict, The power of the emperors was divided up between 
the princes. On the other side, papal claims provoked strong 
resistance, the result of which was that some Popes had to 
live at Avignon in France as exiles from 1305 to 1378. The 
exile was followed by a period (1378-1417) when there were 
two Popes at the same time, one at Avignon and the other at 
Rome. 
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One reason for the defeat of the Popes was the rise of monar¬ 
chies in France and Ei^laud- France was an iU-defined area 
at the beginning of the tenth century. Hugh Capet became 
Icing in 987, and his dynasty gradually expanded its ^ssessions 
and built up its power by supporting the rising middle class 
and the cities. In the thirteenth century, France acquir^ 
importance in European affairs because of participation in 
the Crusades and in the controversy over the extent of the 
Pope's authority. It was, in fact, a French king who forced the 
Pope to live at Avignon. But France suffered considerably m 
the Hundred Years’ War with England, which lasted from 

England was occupied by the Romans in the second half 
of the first century B.c. and became a Roman province. Early 
in the fifth century A.D., the Romans withdrew from the 
country, which was then conquered and colonised by Geiman 
and Scandinavian tribes. It was again conquered in 1066 by 
William of Normandy. His successors ruled both England 
the French possessions inherited from him. Security ag^jwt 
foreign invasions and the small sise of the country enabled t w 
kings, some of whom had an extraordinary regard for the 
forms and conventions of government, to create a system of 
constitutional rule. The history of England is unique as an 
experiment in poUtical organisation. 

The Crusades form a turning point in the history of Europe. 
They were nominally holy wars waged for the reconquest of 
Tenisalem from the Muslims, in fact .they were the r«ult of 
a strange combination of motives. The Normans, a Scandi¬ 
navian people, who first settled in Normandy (France), con¬ 
quered England and began thdr attacks first upon i^ab 
possessions in the Mediterranean and then on Epirus (north¬ 
western Greece). They joined the Crusade from the v^ 
beginniitf, and used every opportunity to realise th^ ambition 
to conquer the whole of the Bysantine Empi*. The 
cities. Venice, Genoa, Pisa also joined in the Crusades, ^ch 
of these cities was interested in establishing its own maritime 
empire and making as much profit as posrible out of the 
religious fervour of the kings and nobles who ^d the 
The Venetians even succeeded in converting the fourth 
Crusade (1204) into an attack on BysanUum. This city was 
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looted and destroyed and a large number of the inhabitants 
massacred to enable the Venetians to establish a Latin empire 
that would give them greater liberty and privileges than the 
Byzantine emperors were willing to agree to. The Popes were 
engaged in a conflict with the emperors of Germany, and 
hoped, by proclaiming Crusades, to get the support of the 
whole Christian world and add to their prestige and authority. 
Last among the participants and the largest in number were the 
knights and noblemen. They were led by kings and emperors 
who desired fame and honour, but were moved even more by 
tbe need to divert the attention of their nobility, so that they 
might establish or extend their power in their own countries. 
Their efforts led to the formation of nationstates. 

n 

The main line of development in all the religions we have 
described was towards the determination of the correct beliefs 
and the creation of institutions through which the way of life 
required by the beliefs could be established. These beliefs and 
inititutione together make up what is called the orthodox 
form of the religion. We have seen that among Buddhists the 
Sangh was constituted, but a large number of sects came into 
being because it was difhcult to decide in many matters what 
the Buddha had taught. Buddhist orthodoxy was the orthodoxy 
of separate sects. Christianity was spread by the Church, and 
its orihodex forms were represented by the Byzantine and 
Roman Churches. As soon as Christianity was recognised by 
the Emperor Constantine, orthodoxy began to be enforced 
with the help of tbe state. The Muslims had the advantage of 
possessing in the Quran and the remembered acts and sayings 
of the Prophet most of what was needed to make the faith 
clear to tbe believer, but among them also, public opinion and 
sometimes the power of the state was called upon to support 
orthodoxy. 

The vast majority of people need to have the feeling that 
they believe in the right things and act according to the 
correct laws. They become the support of orthodoxy and the 
political and soda! order which safeguards orthodoxy. But 
there are al^ people who feel that they are not being true to 
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themselves or to their religion if they merely repeat what 
they are told and perform prescribed acts in the prescribed 
way- They think that those who follow the orthodox religion 
do so out of habit; they do not believe with their heart. So 
they endeavour to understand everything for themselves, to 
get the truths of their religion directly and personally from 
the source, and they speak almost as if they were the first 
exponents of their religion. They do not always reject the 
orthodox creed, but they do claim to know what is important 
and what is not, and to have the authority to define and 
declare the true spirit of their religion. Such people are called 
mystics. They may or may not preach what they believe, 
they may or may not try to reform others. They may or may 
not give a systematic form to their ideas- They may become 
recluses, ascetics, or devotees or they may live like ordinary 
people, serving God and man in the way that appears most 
suitable to them. Mysticism has many forms and also many 
degrees, but the distinctive quality common to all of them 
u the intense personal realisation of truth. 

This period, which we have called the Middle Ages, is also 
the age of mysticism. We see it in almost every religious 
community and it seems, Uke the spiritual revolution, to be a 
world-wide movement, Why it became an outstanding feature 
of this period is difficult to answer. It represents obviouriy the 
desire for a purer and more intense spiritual life. The distance 
in time between the believer end the founder of the faith was 
so great the established religious ideas and institutions so 
much an accepted form that the earnest and sensitive bcUever 
was forced to look within himself for the sources of truth. 
The idea of the religious world-state among Muslims and 
Christians expanded the religious community to such dimen¬ 
sions that it became spiritually necessary to orgamse smaU 
units of like-minded people who could live the 
themselves. The monastery, and its Muslim form, the Khanqah, 
appear inevitably as the social and in many cases the economic 
expression of the mystic tendency. 

Among the Christians there was from the very beginning a 
strong ascetic tendency, a feeling that everything physical 
and material was impure. This was the first fonn of mysticism, 
and also the most enduring and characteristic form. Contact 
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with other beliefs and ways of life led to the assimilation and 
adoption of doctrines and ideas and the creation of sects. 
The mysticism of those who remained orthodox became more 
intellectual. This tendency implied the understanding of the 
Christian religion from a point of view that did not contradict 
but was still different from the teaching and the attitude of 
the Church. It became more pronounced because of the study 
of Aristotle, stimulated by contact with the Muslims. St. 
Anthony (250-356), whose achievements in self-mortihcation 
became a by-word, represents the first type of mystic; St. 
Augustine (354-430] was the type which sought and attained 
both spiritual and intellectu^ satisfaction. St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux (109Z-1153) was the typical ascetic, preacher and 
admonisher. In St. Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), who taught 
that revelation was a means of apprehending theological 
truth and was not opposed to other means of attaining 
knowledge, we see the influence of Aristotle and Muslim 
scholasticism. 

Christian mysticism took three other distinct forms. One 
was of dedication to the spiritual life through love and service 
of fellow-Christians. This is represented by the monastic 
movement, which may be described as an attempt to regulate 
the life of mysticism and asceticism, The origins of monastidsm 
go back to the sixth century, when St. Benedict founded the 
first monasteries in Europe and called them schools for the 
service of the Lord, Every monastery had an abbot at its 
headr and a community of monks who led a self-denying and 
hard life, but not one of great austerity. St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux founded a new order on the lines of St. Benedict, but 
with much stricter regulations. In the thirteenth owtury, 
monastidsm took a new turn through the establishment of 
mendicant orders, the Franciscan (1210), the Dominican (12x5), 
the Cannelite (1245), and the Augustinian (1256). Those who 
belonged to these orders were called friars instead of monks, 
they did not attach themselves to the monastery or live a 
secluded life. They served those in need outside the monastery 
and endeavoured to infiuence people directly by their persond 
example. 

The second foim of mysticism became prominent in the 
thirteenth century, though its traditions are much older. Hugh 
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St Victor (1096-1141) made the Augustinian monastery of 
St Victor near Paris the centre of mysticism m the twelfth 
c^tMTy. and its mflncnce was widespread. 
mysticism seems to have found very fertile soil Mechthdd of 
Magdeburg (1207-1282). a woman who was the to ^ 
German as a literary language, and Mcbter Eckart (0. 

IW) who for the first time attempted to express pbilo^lucal 
idc« in German, were outstanding figures. Such mystics gave 
a personal touch to the teachings of Christianity. There 
also mystics like Johann Tauler (1300-1361) who formed a 
sodety known as "The Friends of God/' This led to the 
formation of other societies and communities with their ovm 
rules of life. Thomas von Kempen (1380-1471) wrote a bwk, 
-On the Imitation of Christ/' which has become a religious 
classic. Tan van Ruysbioeck (1294-1381). who was do^y 
associated with Tauler, is regarded as the father of mystiosm 

in the Netherlands. ^ u ^ « 

The third form of mysticism has more the character ot a 

reft.™ movement. It seemed to some deeply re^us pemna 
that the Roman Church had faUen prey to worldliness and the 
desire for pomp and power. It was not what a ClmtiM chur^ 
should be, St- Francis of Assisi (ii8a-n26), the fodder of the 
Franciscan Order, was a mystic who was perfecUy ortWox, 
Hia burning faith, his life of self-diacipbne. poverty and dedi¬ 
cated service was an open condemnation of the walth Md 
power of the Church. In England WycUf (1328-1384). “'i “ 
Rihemia Jan Hus (1369-1415) » difieient 

type. Ibey studied the Bible, got their inspiiahon, their id« 
cd Kristian life, from the source, and set it ^st toth the 
teaching and the practice of the Church. Wycl^d Hus wm 
the iortrunners of the Reformation and the Protestant sects, 
with which we *aU deal in the next chapter. 

The study of Greek and Roman literature produced the 
movement of humanism, represented during this penod by the 
poetry of Petrarch (1304-1374)- I” huma^m we SM a Mw 
^c 4 .tion of man, of man's destiny, of religion and of culture 

which had also a subtle mystical quality- „ 

Mysticism appeared among the Mu^s as ^ asce^ 1^^ 
ment durii« the seventh century. The mystics were called 
"Sufis," a term about the origin of which there is no general 
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agreemeot. Their way of life came to be known as Tariqah, 
which means "Path/' The first Sofia sought to bring every 
word, act and thought into harmony with the Divine Will. 
As Sufism spread, and the process of teaching and learning 
began, it became necessary to formulate ideas and experiment 
in methods of self-discipline for attaining the ultimate spiritual 
goal. Scholars have looked for the non-Islamic ideas that have 
found their way into Sufi beliefs, and have found the mfiuencts 
of Christianity, Neo-Platonism, Buddhism and, in India, the 
Vedanta. But the essential thing to realise is that while orthodox 
religions — Buddhism, Chiistiaiuty, Islam, Hinduism — tend 
to reject one another, mysticism looks for support and con¬ 
firmation. because it does not have any establi^ed authority 
behind it. Sufism in Islam and mysticism in all other religions 
developed complete systems of thought, but the essential 
feature of mysticism is personal spiritual experience. This 
cannot be borrowed; and even if we discover similarities in 
the expression given to the knowledge derived from this 
experience, the experience itself, if it is genuine, still remains 
personal and original. If the qualities or the teachings of 
mysticism have a luivereal character, the reason is that 
the mystic tendency is inborn in man, that truth is universal, 
and its realisation inevitable. 

Tlie earlier Sufis, and most of the later ones, insisted that 
the Sharx'ak. the orthodox creed, should be scrupulously 
followed. Orthodoxy among Muslims was never organised in 
the form of a chur^, and open opposition to it might have 
imdermined religion altogether. But we see in Muslim religious 
history a development that is not seen in any other religions 
an acceptance of the fact that both religion and mysticism are 
according to nature, an intellectual and spiritual reconci¬ 
liation of orthodoxy with mysticism. This was due very largely 
to Imam Ohaaali (1058-1x21), who studied theology, dialectics, 
logic, science and philosophy, and finally came to the conclusion 
tl^t direct realisation was the only means of attaining the 
highest truth. He did not reject other means of knowledge; 
he ranked them according to their potentialities and limitations. 
He thus achieved a synthesis which was not only logical and 
satisfying but also stimulated moral and spiritual efbrt. Islam 
became in a large measure a m3^tical faith. 
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The Sufis believed that the Sheikh, the master or teacher, 
was indispensable for spiritual gwdance. This brought up the 
question d personality. Here also Imam Ghasali seems to have 
given the lead. The Prophet Mohammad, on whom had been 
bestowed the highest revelation, was the Perfect Man, but 
between him and the ordinary man there were other types 
of personality, to be classed according to their ability to 
realise truth through direct personal experience. Sheikh 
Muhiyuddin Ibn al-Arabi (1165-1240) elaborated the theory 
of personality to include among the Perfect Men all those 
who had fully realised their essential oneness with God, the 
prophets, the elect among the Sufis, and all who had received 
the divine light. 

The importance of the Sufis increased with time. They set 
the standard of moral conduct, of the spiritual and social 
qualities that ahould distinguish the Muslim, of the manner in 
which the ideal of service should be realised. The symbolism 
they adopted gave literature an unique opportunity of fusing 
the spiritual and the beautiful, of identifying God with the 
Beloved, and the highest virtue with the peatest love, Sufism 
ia perhaps the most valuable contribution of Muslims to 
human culture. 

The relation between the master and the disciple, and the 
idealisation of the master as the source of spiritual knowledge 
led to the growth of what are known as '*Oidere,” each of 
of which had its particular discipline. The Qadri, the Chishti, 
the Suhrawardy, the Naqshbandi and the Moulvi Orders axe 
the moot well-lmown. 

Side by side with these orders, most of which were founded 
in the eleventh century, we find other movements for the reform 
of personal and social life. There was the movement for the 
practice of Fniurpak, a term which has been translated as 
"Chivalry." Fvtuvah. as used by the Snfis, meant "placing 
others above oneself," and found expression in liberality, 
self-effacement, rising above disappointment, showing indul¬ 
gence to the faults of others- Qushairi, in his Risalah, has 
given accounts which show that in several cities groups of 
people who bad resolved to live according to the ide^ of 
Futuwah were formed. Ibn Batuta also mentions small 
communities or brotherhoods which he came across in Asia 
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Minor of people who practised the same profession, lived to* 
gather in Khanqahs and supported each other in the cultivation 
of particular vj^es. The g:uilds, in their ceremony of initiation, 
included an oath to follow the code of conduct, the Fuiuwah, 
prescribed by the guild. 

Mysticism took another form in India which was a very 
significant development in belief as well as in culture. The 
devotional attitude, bhakii, appears for the first time, perhaps, 
in Mahayana Buddhism, and it is recognised in the Bhagvad^a 
as a means of union with the Divine. But if mysticism is 
considered as dedication to the higher life, we could go even 
as far back as the Upanishads. There are, however, certain 
features in the bhahli movement of the seventh, eighth and 
ninth centuries which distinguish it from earlier movements of 
a similar nature and link it up with the mysticism of later 
times. This new feature is intense, personal devotion to 
a particular deity, a love so passionate as to embrace every 
moment and every aspect of life. The songs of the Adyars, who 
were Siva worshippers, and of the Alvars, who worshipped 
Vishnu, have a deep and moving religious quality. Ramanuja* 
charya, who lived in the twelfth century, gave a philosophical 
background to devotional religion in his theory of modified 
dualism. He challenged the monism of Sbankaracharya, and 
advocated a view of life and the universe which was not so 
intellectual, and which provided ample opportunity for the 
vitalisation of religious life by bringing into play all the higher 
emotions. Ramanujacharya's followers further developed his 
philosophy, gradually taking up a position which was opposed 
to the fonnal ritualize reli^n. This brought hhaJtii more in 
line with Sufism. 

There is reason to believe that the bhakii movement in 
south India was part of a reaction against Buddhism 
and Jainism. The intellectual attack on Buddhism was 
led by Sbankaracharya. He achieved remarkable success, 
but that would not ^ve been possible, perhaps, without 
assimilating some elements of Buddhist thought and religious 
practice. The extent to which this assimilation can he traced 
is Shankarachaiya’s own teachings is, however, a matter 
of persona! judgement. It has also been suggested that the 
bhafiH movement was influenced by Christianity and Islam. 
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■mis. again, is a matter oi personal opinion. Students of 
comparative religion are rather hasty in drawing conclusions 
about " borrowing. ” Ideas can be borrowed, but they have to 
be assimilated into a system, and this system can neither be 
coherent nor deep-rooted if the ideas adopted are not organically 
related to it. The “borrowed’* idea must be original enough 
for borrowing to be possible. 

The existence of a Christian community in south India 
Urge enough to exercise any influence has been doubted. But 
the settlement of Muslim Arabs in the coastal cities and in 
some trading centres in the interior did create a new situation. 
Certain elements pre-existing in the religious thought of the 
Indian people surged into prominence, certain moral values, 
regard for which is inherent in human nature but which 
Brahmanism had kept suppressed, could now be asserted. When 
Turkish rule was establiied in the north and the Deccan, 
it was inevitable that the bhakH movement should be drawn 
towards the centre of gravity, and Ramanand (1400-1470), 
who himself belonged to Banaras. spread it in the north. 
Here the Sufis had already established themselves, sometimes 
in advance of armies and rulen, and prepared the ground for 
a rich and creative spiritual life. 

The Turks who invaded India desired to have the support 
of Muslim pubUc opinion, and to prove that they were adding 
to the glory of Islam. But they were concerned with conquest 
and dominion, not with proving the moral quality of the Muslim 
Klkion and way of Ufc. The Sufis were not concerned with 
political rule. They endeavoured to represent Islam and tne 
Muslim way of life. They were not missionaries. Their duty 
was “the stringing together of hearts" alienated bypoUti^ 
policies or injured by injustice and cruelty. They were the 
first to adopt ideas and practices that appeared to them of 
use in the spiritual striving, and the first to transform the 
belief that God was immanent in all His creation into a doctrine 
of the unity of mankind. 

In the Far East, during this period, we see the emergence 
of Amida Buddhism, and its propagation by Eshin ( 94 «oi 7 ) 
in Japan. Uter, another form of Buddhism, known as (Ja 
which taught an active, assertive way of Ufe, was mtroduced 
in Japan and became very popular. In Tibet, Tsong-kha-pa 
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reformed religious life by eradicating worldliness and moral 
laxity among the priests. He placed the Tibetan Church and 
priest-state under the dual rule of the Dalai Lama, who had 
political authority and the Tashi Lama, who was given religious 
authority. 

One of the forms in which the mystical element in. human 
nature found expression in China under the Sung and Ming 
dynasties was landscape painting. There were schools of 
painting supported by academies or the government, there were 
artists who kept themselves entirely free. Every style represen¬ 
ted a way of bfe, a spintual mood. Ni Tsan (1301-1374) was 
both painter and poet, and each one of his landscapes was ac¬ 
companied by a poem which expressed in words the mood that 
inspired the Undscape. Side by side with mysticism in art we see 
an e^ort to humanise ideologies and beliefs, and Chu Hsl (ZI30- 
xaoo) founded what is known as Neo-Confucianism, by combin¬ 
ing the teachings of Confucius with Buddhism and Taoism. 

At the same time as mysticism, a development was taking 
place in Evirope which was to have tremendous results and to 
give an entirely new character to political organisation. This 
was belief in law, legal rights and the moral obligation to act 
according to correct legal procedure. The first laws, recognised 
as man-made, were laid down in Greece and Home. From the 
second century a.d., as we have seen, the Romans began to 
devote special attention to the study of law, and Roman 
law was codified in 547. Its study was taken up by the Roman 
Catholic Church, whose own canon law closely followed thd 
Roman model The Germans, the English and the French had 
their own customary law. which was coordinated with the 
feudal organisation of society. It was this feudal organisation, 
with its system of relationships whose existence depended on a 
strict regard for rights and duties, which gradually made people 
not only follow but believe in the law. This belief was the basis 
for assertion'of authority as well as resistance to it, aod political 
thought and practice arose out of and depended upon this belief. 

in 

The problems of administration which confronted all the 
earlier empires have aheady been pointed out. There are no 
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changes anywhere during this period which imply any great 
alteration in the system of government- But there are three 
different situations, one represented by the Muslim world, the 
second by China, and the third by Europe. 

The pattern of government o! the Abbasid Kbilafat was 
not improved upon anywhere in the Muslim world. Everything 
continued to depend upon the ruler, and the ruler depended 
on bis advisers, military commanders and supporters among 
the nobility and the learned men- Nobility was not hereditary, 
but all those in government service, whether civil or military, 
were given land in place of a cash salary, which reduced both 
the revenue and the control of the state. The collection of 
revenue was entrusted to district and provincial governors or 
to special officers, and revenue accounts were checked. The 
judicial system continued as before, under the Abbasid Khila* 
fat, but the actual practice of the government as well as the 
application of the laws lagged very far behind not only the 
spirit but the letter of the law. The whole organisation of the 
government, the expenditure on king and court, the taxes, 
the methods of collection, the punishments, all were more or 
less contrary to Islamic law and government was reduced to 
an exercise of judicious policy and force. It is only among some 
of the sects that w« find new political ideas, but they have a 
predominantly religious colour, and these sects also cultivated 
a fanaticism which made them into a destructive element and 
aroused bitter opposition. The SiyASSt N^Mah of Nizam 
al-Mulk Tusi (c. zooo*z09x) is a manual of guidance for states¬ 
men which avoids all discussion of principles. 

The administration of the Delhi Sultanate followed the 
general pattern of the Abbasid Kbilafat and the other Muslim 
states. Its besetting difficulty was lack of resources, In partic¬ 
ular of cash resources. Tbo splendour of the court could not 
disguise the fact that large armies, or the officers necessary to 
enable the government to extend its functions, could not be 
paid, and the practice of assigning the income from land 
instead of giving a salary tended to reduce the total 
income of the state. What was worse, it put the cultivator at 
the mercy of the landlord, who was not concerned with im¬ 
provement because be could be transferred at any time, The 
fault did not lie with particular kings or statesmen. The 
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reguiremenU of a large admuiistration were greater than the 
economy could bear, and politically the large state was always 
in danger of going to pieces because the sentiments of loyalty 
and solidarity were not strong enough and communications 
were difficult to maintain. On the other hand, a reduction in 
the size of the state implied a reduction in its resources, and 
in the volume of trade, for trade is always hampered if goods 
have to cross many h'ontiers. Sultan Alauddin (1296-1316) 
cordoned ofi a large area, the agricultural and other produce 
of which could not be hoarded or exported, in order to lower 
prices. He succeeded in his immediate aim, but it is not known 
what effect this measure had on economic life, and for how 
long. 

Another weakness of the political organisation was that it 
was the rule of a small minority, consisting of the sultan and 
a group of nobles loyal to him. There were sometimes rival 
groups waiting for the opportunity to seize power, and if' 
there were not, the possibility of such groups being formed was 
always there. Conflicts were, therefore, very bitter, and op* 
position could only take the form of rebellion. If a rebellion did 
not succeed, it was suppressed with the utmost harshness in 
order to prevent further rebellions, and this made political 
life a desperate gamble. 

The state was in principle subject to the shan'ah, according 
to the standards of which all political measures were judged. 
Became the Sultan dispensed honours and privileges and 
appointed the Sadr ul*Sudur, or Chief Qaai and Judge, and 
approved the appointments of Qaais, he had a bold over just 
those people who had the prestige and the knowledge of the 
law which would enable them to pass judgement on his actions. 
But we have instances of Chief Qaais and learned men speaking 
out their mind when asked to do so. Far more influential, 
however, than those learned in the law were the Sufis. They 
did not accept honours and appointments, and almost all 
Sufis of the Chishti order carefully avoided relationship of any 
kind with the sultan and his court, and involvement in politick 
issues. They would live in the dargak, where thousands of 
people of all sorts and conditions came to pay their respects 
to them and ask for their blessings and guidance. It was the 
Sufi In \htdargah who was the real symbol of peace and security, 
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virtue and justice, and of the sympathy and goodwill which 
is essential for sodal and cultural cooperation. 

What is knoNvn as Indo-Muslim culture had its origin in 
the dargah of the Sufi. The first person to use Hindi as a literary 
medium was a Sufi, Sheikh Abdur Rahman. Sheikh Farid 
Ganj Shakar (1173-1265) is known to have spoken Hindi and 
Amir Khusrau, who is reported to be the first to attempt an 
assimilation of Persian and Hindi, was a disciple of Sheikh 
Niaamuddin Auliya. Sheikh Niaamuddin himself was the 
noblest example of piety, learning, culture and tolerance, and 
the influence he exercised over the citizens of Delhi was the 
envy of the tyrant and the greatest consolation of the common 
man- Sheikh Nisamuddin assigned different cities and regions 
of India to selected disciples who went and settled there and 
carried on the work of "stringing together of hearts". These 
Sufis and their successon took the lead in u^g the spoken 
language as the medium of writing and cultured conversation, 
and gave a shape to the ideal of spiritual unity and a common 
culture. 

The governments of China had to face many baffling political 
and economic problems. There was, first, the question how 
far the state would be centralised. The answer to this question 
depended largely on the division of power between the civil 
officers, who desired centralisation, and the army, whose 
commanders desired the utmost power in the area under 
their command. Then there were the prohlcms of the relation- 
ships between landlord and peasant, and between large and 
small merchants, where the peasant and small farmer as well 
as the retail trader had to be protected- The interest of the 
state lay in supporting the farmer and the retail trader, because 
the landlords and big merchants, while exploiting the poor 
and creating unrest, did their best to cheat the state out of 
the taxes due to it. Under the Sung dynasty, the expenditure 
on government and army contlnuourfy increased, while the 
revenues fell, metal was coined and paper money printed to 
meet the demand, and there was considerable inflation. To 
remove the distress created, schemes of reforms were put 
forward. Ssuma Kuang (1009-1086), agrarian reformer and 
historian, proposed that crown lands should be rented out 
and that the landlords should be deprived of all property 
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rights over their estates. Wang An-Shih (1021-1086), a states¬ 
man and poet» was entrusted by the Emperor Shen Tsung 
(1068-1085) with the reform of the administration when it 
became clear that the policy being followed by the government 
was injurious. Wang An-Shih cut down expenditure, raised 
the salaries of the smaller officials, provided for loans to fanners 
in order to save them from money-lenders, and opened state 
banking and barter offices. In spite of aU opposition, these 
reforms remained in force for over fifteen years, during the 
life-time of the emperor, and much that was good in them 
survived for another thirty-five years. 

The rule of the Mongol dynasty was marked by the op¬ 
pression of the peasaotry, but at the same time the roads and 
the postal administration was considerably improved and 
foreign trade was encouraged. The Ming dynasty reorganised 
the administration and raised the poUticU power of China, 
but it made no contribution to the theory of political 
ozganiiation or any experiments worthy of note. 

The third situation is seen in Europe- We have already 
referred to the conflicts between emperors and popes. One 
aspect of these was intellectual, the question as to who, in 
the Christian world-state, possessed the highest authority. 
Another aspect was political, and it concerned the appointment 
of the officers of the Church. The archbishops, bishops and 
abbots owned large landed properties, lived like princes and 
lords, and exercised the same powers. If they were appointed 
by the emperor, they would be subject to him; if they were 
appointed by the pope, the emperor would lose both authority 
and revenue. The popes were, in fact, more powerful than the 
^perors. because the whole Church recogni^ their absolute 
au&ority. and the question of investiture remained forcenturiss 
a matter of dispute. 

The most important problem in organisation was created 
by feudalism. This system was established to prevent complete 
anarchy, but. as has already been pointed out, it led to a 
division of authority and power between kings, princes and 
nobles which interfered with political and economic develop¬ 
ment. In theory, the king (or emperor) was himself elected, 
and he bad to abide by the conditions under which the great 
princes and brds held their lands from him. He was bound 
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to consult them, and he could not go to war or get money or 
support of any kind from them unless they agreed- In practice, 
bewuse the king or emperor was himself the biggest owner 
of land and responsible for government, he had power enough . 
to compel his vassals to obey him. But if some vassal, by 
inheritance or marriage, acquired a position where he could 
challenge the king’s or the emperor's authority, he would do 
so. Attached to the big landlord were smaller landlords who 
lands from him and were obliged in return to serve him 
in difierent ways, The lowest in this system of obligations were 
the serfs or peasants, who were mostly regarded as the property 
of the landlord whose lands they cultivated and around whose 
house they lived, 

The unit of the feudal organisation was the manor, or the 
landlord's house. As the manor aimed at being a self-sufficient 
unit, needs of different kinds had to be provided for, and there 
was often a nucleus of trades within it. The feudal system may 
have been basically unjust and a hindrance to political growth, 
but if we bear in mind later economic developments, it will 
appear to have been an advantage that industry was decentra¬ 
lised and spread over the whole country. When opportunities 
for expansion came, industry and trade did not remain confined 
to the cities and prosperity was shared by the countryside as 
well. 

The growth of trade with Byxantium and the Muslim world 
and the contact with the civilised life of the Neat East because 
of the Crusades created a growing demand for luxuries. For 
this cash was needed, which the self-sufficient economy of 
the manor could not provide. One of the reasons for the decay 
of feudalism was the desire of the landlords to commute the 
services due to them from the peasants into payments of 
money. The peasants, under the feudal system, were obliged 
to work for their lord, and could attend to their own farms 
only when they had finished the work to be done on his land. 
For them the change also meant benefits, because they could 
devote themselves entirely to their own farms, and sell their 
surplus produce- There were hitter conflicts when, in the 
fourteenth century, the "Black Death*' killed off one-third 
to a half of the population, and the landlords in some cases 
desired to revert to the original system of service. Other factors 
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also worked against the interest of the peasant. In sorae cases, 
the laiullords took possession of all the land in order to farm 
it ont for fixed payments. In other cases, they converted 
agricultural land into pastures for breeding sheep, which was 
much more profitable ^an agriculture. 

Feudalism as a system did not possess uniformity, and for 
this reason political development followed a different line in 
the di^erent countries and regions of Europe. There was 
everywhere an attempt by the king or the emperor to assert 
his authority. The dynasty of Hugh Capet, whose possessions 
lay in the Isle de France, around Paris, bad to struggle against 
rival powers, and it was only in the fifteenth century that the 
whole of France was brought under its rule. In the course of 
this expansion, the French kings set up a machinery for the 
administration of justice and created a body of civil servants 
for the management of the royal domains. To build up their 
resources they sought the help of the towns, which in their 
turn were enabled to grow because of the royal protection. An 
assembly, known as the Estates-Gener&l, whi^ represented 
the nobles, the clergy and the townsmen, met now and then 
and began to exercise influence on the government. But 
further progress was held up by the Hundred Years* War with 
England. 

In England, William the Conqueror undermined the feudal 
system of relationships by asking all who held land to take an 
oath of allegiance to himself. He also called together meetings 
of the Great Council {hSoinum Concilium), which included 
the great nobles, the archbishops and the bishopsv When he 
wanted to levy new taxes, he would summon representatives 
of the gentry, the independent landowners. In 1215. Huig 
John was forced to sign a charter, which was supposed for 
some time, sincerely if incorrectly, to be the foundation of 
dvil liberty in England. In the beginning the Magmm Cond” 
lium. which later came to be known as Parliament, met in 
three groups or estates, one of the nobility, one of the clergy 
and one of the commoners. Id 1265, a Parliament was sum> 
moned to which two representatives from each of the towns 
were also invited. In course of time it became a rule to present 
petitions to the king, which had to be granted before Parliament 
agreed to the levy of new taxes. It was thus that a session of 
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Parliament led to the making of new laws. By the middle of 
the fifteenth century, the procedure of levying taxes and makir^ 
lavTs through Parliament had become habitual- From the time 
of Henry 1 (11OCHI135). the king had begun to take over ^ 
much as was possible of the administration of justice. Heniy II 
(1154-1169) attempted to gain full control of administration 
and revenue by reforming the judicial system. After Wm 
additions and changes were made, sometimes with the king, 
sometimes the Parliament, taking the initiative; and opposition 
between the interests of the king, the clergy, the nobles and 
the commoners tended to strengthen the practice of actmg 
according to the law and custom of the land. 

In the development of city life, as we know it now, Mushm 
civilisation marks an important stage. In Muslim Sp^, ^«t 
care labour and resources were devoted to beautifying aties. 
Cordova, SeviUe and. later, Granada were outstanding 
of large, beautiful cities provided with civic amenities like 
running water, fountains and parks. In the Kear and Middle 
East there were dties like Damascus, Baghda^ Samarkand 
and Bokhva that matched them in grandeur. The wealth of 
these dties was derived from both industry and trade, and they 
continued to flourish till the Muslims lost control of the 
Mediterranean in the eleventh century. ^ ..v 

Trade with Byzantium and the Muslim world led to toe 
growth of dties first b Italy and then along the trade routes 
of central and western Europe. In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries and the Muslim world were the centres of 

bdustry, while south India and south-east Asia provided soine 
natural products not available elsewhere- The goods brought 
into Europe by the merchants of Venice and Genoa consisted 
of cotton fabrics, silks, predous metals, predous stones, pearls, 
frankbeense and myrrh, ivoiy, cloves, pepper, ginger and 
aromatic spices. Cane sugar was brought for the fimt time from 
Alexandria to Venice b 99 ^« Crusaders brought back with 
them a desire fot luxuries, and m the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the growth of cities was vety rapid. Venice, as we 
have seen, was founded b the sixth century. Genoa and Pisa 
came next, and were foUowed by Florence and Milan. From 
the eleventh century, dties m Germany began b acq^e 
autonomy, with their own judicial system and market ngbts. 
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EmpftTois and kings found it to their interest to help and 
protect the cities and promote their trade, just as the cities, 
which in most cases came into existence after a struggle with 
their feudal lords and were airaid of their interference, found 
it necessary to band together and ally themselves with the 
kings. Generally, cities obtained charters defining their rights 
and privileges ; the Free Imperial Cities of Central Europe had 
the rights of self-defence, coinage and tolls, Some of the cities, 
like Magdeburg in Germany, drew up constitutions which 
served as models for others, and are of great historical im¬ 
portance, The cities in Italy, because of the absence of a 
central authority, grew into states. 

At first all trade in Europe was confined to fairs, mainly 
local, By the end of the twelfth century, along with national 
and intemationai fairs, there were fiourishing dfies with 
permanent markets, From centres of commerce they gradually 
became centres of industry and began to influence poHticU 
policies through their wedth. They attained the height of 
their prosperity towards the end of this period. The Leagtie 
of Lombard Cities in north Italy, formed in 1x59, defeated the 
Emperor Predarick I in 1176. Lubeck and Hamburg combined, 
in 1244. to organise protection of the Baltic trade routes. 
About the beginning of the thirteenth century, the commercial 
cities of Italy established a system of consulates in the 
Mediterranean area; towards the middle of the century over 
50 cities of the Rhineland formed a confederation for the 
maintenance of peace and prevention of hindrances to com¬ 
mercial development, The end of the century saw Cobgne 
and the other Free Imperial Cities on the North Sea Coast, 
which cdntrolled European tVade with the Baltic and had 
offices in many foreign countries, organising themselves as 
the Hansa League. They were powerful enough to fight and 
win a war against Denmark in 1370. The Imperial Cities of 
south Germany were not so fortunate. They combined to fight 
against the neighbouring princes (1377-1389), but were 
defeated. 

The growth of the towns and formation of merchant guilds 
went together. These guilds were associations of merchants 
and sometimes included master craftsmen. They controlled 
all the buying and selling within the town, kept an eye on all 
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transactions to prevent price-cutting, hoarding and other 
malpractices, and helped members if they were ill or suffered 
serious losses. The guilds had also the character of fraternities. 
They protected their interests in law-courts, and looked after 
the widows and orphans of the members. The guild was thus 
the guardian of the town, of which its more important members 
were often the chief officers. 

Side by side with the merchant guilds there grew up the 
trade or craft guilds. For a time it was difficult to distinguish 
between them. Gradually their functions were divided, and 
the trade guilds made themselves responsible for the interests 
of the workers, and for the maintenance of recognised standards 
of work in a particular trade. The trade guilds consisted of 
masters, joumey-men and apprentices. The masters were those 
whose knowledge and skill had been formally tested and 
recognised, who had produced the "master-piece" and were 
considered competent to set up their own workshop and employ 
journey-men and apprentices. The journey-men were skilled 
workers who had not the means to set up their own workshops 
and worked for wages, while apprentices were boys who wished 
to learn the trade, and lived with the master, more or less as 
servants. 

Before the end of this period, we find a conflict of mterests 
between the merchant giilds and the trade guilds and within 
the trade guilds themselves. The causes and results of this 
conflict are too complicated to be described here in detail. 
Merchants invested money in particular trades by giving raw 
material and loans to those who carried on the trade as a 
cottage industry and gradually sought to gain control over 
them. There were masters of trades who were very successful 
and used their position to dominate the trade. There was 
exploitation as well as unemployment. The joumey-men fonned 
unions to protect their interests, while those who wished to 
dominate them sought the help of rulers. Ultimately, the 
guilds either disappeared or survived with their functions 
considerably reduced. The cities themselves lost their unique 
position as feudalism d^ed, thou^ economically they 
continued to prosper. , j - 

European trade could not develop or th^ aties expand their 
commercial activities without a proper medium of exchange. 
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Feudal economy was based on local seli-suf&clency and trading 
was by barter. The situation was changed, as vfe have seen, 
by the slow infiltration of luxury goods from the Muslim world, 
by the Crusades, which enabled thousands of people belonging 
to the upper classes to see what really civUised life was like 
and by the commercial relations, established on an increasingly 
larger scale, by the cities, The earUest gold currency in feudd 
Europe was Byzantine or Muslim, but its quantity was limited, 
and only gradually increased by trade. The supply of silver 
was larger, but great confusion was caused by the right of 
every feudal lord to mint money. The assessment of the real 
value of money was the special function of money-changers, 
who were to be seen at all fairs and markets. 

The opposition of the Church to lending money on interest 
proved a great hindrance in the beginning to the growth of 
commerce, and till about the end of the twelfth century the 
Jews were the only people who lent money. But the pressure 
of economic circumstances forced merchants to devise means 
of lending and borrowing money on interest for investment 
in small and large undertakings. One of the means adopted 
was to form unions for this purpose. At the same time, banking 
was developed, and just as some merchants combined to 
purchase and distribute goods on a large scale, others pooled 
their cash to provide funds for such ventures. In the thirteenth 
century, ledgers began to be kept and bills of exchange, drafts 
and acceptances to be issued. Currency also began to be 
standardised. In the eleventh century, the mark became the 
unified currency in the Rhine area; in the cities around 
the Bodensee made a cuneocy agreement among themselves, 
and about the middle of this century the gold fiorins, gulden, 
and ducats of Florence and Venice become current in Europe. 
But lack of sufficient gold and silver coinage remained a handi¬ 
cap till the discovery of the American continent. 

In the different fields of knowledge, most of the work done 
in the earlier half of the period was in the Muslim world. 
Primarily, it was work of organisation and transmission, but 
there was also original contribution, specially in the matter 
of approach to knowledge, and in physics, optics, mathematics, 
medicine and, above all, historiography. Secondly, the dis¬ 
semination of knowledge was far wider than it had t^en before. 
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While there were centres of higher learning, such as Baghdad, 
Cairo and Cordova, where the most eminent scholars were 
engaged in studies as well as teaching, even the smallest town 
would have a school for basic instni^ion in religion. 

One of the basic concepts of the Muslims was the unity of 
all knowledge. While individuals might specialise, science was 
a unity cemented by philosophy. This was an essentially 
religious attitude, but "on reading Islamic scientific works one 
is struck by a rationality of treatment that we associate with 
modem science.... Though the two great mystifications of 
early science, astrology and alchemy, were also pursued by 
the Arabs', the greatest figures of Islamic science, such as 
al-Kindi, Rha2es and Avicenna explicitly repudiated the 
extravagant claims of these pseudo-sciences." I^amic science 
had also a secular and commercial background, which 
"marked it off sharply from that of medieval Christendom, 
which was almost exclusively clerical and also from that of 
the Greeks. 

The work in different fields of science and philosophy begun 
in the reign of al-Mamun was carried on in the many centres 
of learning. Farabi (870-950) wrote a celebrated comment^y 
on Aristotle, and also commentaries on Greek works on ethics, 
psychology and science. He was also a mystic with Neo* 
Platonist leanings, a mathematician and a physician of repute. 
But perhaps what would distinguish him most from our point 
of view was his accomplishment as a musician and bis treatise 
on the theory of oriental music. Ibn Sina (Avicenna, 980-1037) 
was renowned in medieval Europe for his commentary on 
Aristotle, hut he was also a noted malhcmaticiaD and astro¬ 
nomer, and has been revered for centuries in the Muslim worU 
as the author of the Qanoon. and the supreme authority in 
medical science. AI Beruni (973-1048), philosopher, mathe¬ 
matician and astronomer was a scholar who translated numer¬ 
ous works from the Sanskrit and has left an invaluable account 
of India as he saw it in the early eleventh century. ” He also 
did some accurate and delicate work on specific gravities, 
which was not equalled before the time of Galileo in Europe.”* 

' Benutl. op. oit., p. 19^ ff. 

» F. S. Taylor. Sciinu Pat and Prtuni. p. 57 (William Hememanii. 
London). 
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Another scholar distinguished for his versatile genius was Omar 
Khayyam (1007-1123). Among philosophers, the specialists 
are represented by Ibn Rushd (Avenoes, 1126-1198), whose 
commentaiy on Aristotle was translated into Latin, and exer¬ 
cised such a deep influence, specially in the University of Paris, 
that his teachings came to be known as Averroism, Ibn Yunus 
(950-1009) established trigonometry as a separate science. The 
physicist, Ibn al-Hasan (Al-Hasen, 965-1039), did much 
original work on optics, induding the r^ection and refraction 
of rays, and we owe to him the theory that the eye is able to 
percdve because light rays enter the eye. A 1 Shirad (thirteenth 
century) explained the formation of the rainbow. In chemistry, 
the Muslims discovered how to isolate many important chemi¬ 
cals, induding sal ammoniac, saltpetre and a number of 
oxides, and learned how to prepare sulphuric and nitric acids. 
There can be no doubt that Muslim alchemy laid the basis for 
modem chcmistty by performing this pioneering work,* 

"Arabic astronomy was more practical than the Greek. 
A great many stars were named and catalogued. They (the 
Arabs) were better instrument makers than the Greeks and 
more accurate observers, but they made no advance In princi¬ 
ples over Ptolemy....Arabic physics was a considerable 
advance on that of the Greeks. The excellence of their crafts¬ 
manship and their mathematical aptitude stood them in good 
stead... .Arab medicine and biology show acute observation 
and report many phenomena that the Greeks did not observe. 
Medicine, however, was hampered by their religious objection 
to dissection, without which no great progress could be made. 
The Arab surgeons were skilled operators and invented a 
number of instruments."* 

The Muslim geographers, al-Masudi (tenth century), al- 
Muqaddasi (tenth century), al-ldrtsi (noo-ix6d) and Abul 
Fe^ (1273-1313) travelled more widely than the Greeks, and 
have left records which are valuable sources of information 
on a large part of the civilised world. Historiography was a 
science to which Muslims devoted special attention and Ibn 
Khaldun (1332-1406) was the first to evolve a philosophy of 

* S. C. Easton, Th* of thd Past. p. 401 {RinehArt ft Co., 

New York). 

• Taylor, op. cii.. pp. 5^-58. 
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history based on an interpretation of events. He sought to 
discover the reasons for the rise, progress and decline of 
dvilisations, and arrived at conclusions some of which antici¬ 
pate philosophies and sociological theories of later times. 

Among books written to please and instmct, the GfUisian of 
Saadi (ir84-iasS) has perhaps no parallel in the literature of 
the world. Nor does any other book present a more vivid and 
concct picture of what may be called the educated and liberal, 
but also worldly-wise, Muslim's philosophy of life. The Masnaii 
of Maulana Jalaluddin Rumi (i20;-ie73) « a treasure-house 
of religious thought and spiritual experience, Here, again, one 
would have difficulty in naming another book in world litera¬ 
ture so catholic in its outlook, so intense in feeUng and beautiful 
in expression, so distinctive as the product of a culture, and 
so universal in its spirit. 

There were many centres of cultural contact between Muslims 
and aristians, and the contacta took many forms, but it is 
only now that the thick veil thrown over them by prejudice 
is being slowly lifted. The Roman Church, as we have seen, 
was the first to take up education, but this must have been 
very limited in scope. Expansion could take place only through 
the introduction of new material for study and the stimulus 
of new ideas. But the Church was anxious to safeguard its 
doctrines and to prevent the growth of opposition, and it was 
largely to strengthen its own position that it marshalled the 
Christians to fight against the Muslims for the Holy Land. 
But friendly contacts, specially for the purposes of commerce, 
could not be prevented, and in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries large numbers of Ajabic books were translated into 
Latin and could be used for study, It was in these oentuaies 
that universities began to be established and it would not be 
an exaggeration to say that the Muslims provided the founda¬ 
tion for higher learning in Europe. Translation of Mabic 
commentaries on Aristotle and Muslim scholasticism activated 
metaphysical and theological speculation. Constantins A£ri«- 
nus (died 1087} brought over all the Arabic works on medicine 
to Salerno and translated them. He founded a school of medi¬ 
cine here which attained great fame in the twelfth century. 
The numerals used by the Arabs were introduced to the 
western world by Leonardo of Pisa in the thirteenth century. 
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The medieval universities of Europe grew out of the cathedral 
schools established by the Church. The idea of an institution 
of learning where all subjects could be studied together was 
not a new one. But the new universities were more general and 
more systematic in their teaching. The universities of Paris and 
Bologna date from about the middle of the twelfth century, 
Oxford from 1167, Cambridge from 1209, Then came Padua 
(1222). Naples (2224), Salamanca (1227). Prague (1347). 
^acow (1364), Vienna (1367) and St. Andrews (1410). 

Irk China this period is distinguished mainly by the formation 
of academies of art and the excellence of land^ape painting. 
But an encyclopaedia was prepared during the years 927-^83, 
the study of history was pursued and Ssuma Kuang (Z009- 
1086) wrote bis “Mirror of World History” in many volumes, 
This is considered the highest achievement of Chinese historio¬ 
graphy. Books on mathematics were printed in 1083, and Chin- 
KiU'^ao wrote over the nine parts of mathematics in 1247. 
An observatory was built in Peking in 1279. Realistic and 
sodal romances were written and the dramatic art was culti* 
vated in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

zv 

In the history of skill, this period is one of transmission in a 
literal sense of the technical knowledge of the Chinese through 
the Muslims to the European peoples. We have already men¬ 
tioned the discovery in China of magnetic action on the needle 
(and the possible invention of the compass), the introduction 
of silk and porcelain and the manufacture of paper. Guo powder 
was made and used as an explosive in China in the twelfth 
century. The Muslims, who in the earlier period as weU as this 
perforrned the function of acquiring, improving upon and 
transmitting the knowledge and techniques of earlier and 
contemporary civilisations, learnt the methods of paper- 
manufacture, silk-weaving and other skills from the Chinese. 
Their own specific contribution consisted of improved chemical 
processes in the manufacture of steel, distillation, indiistrial 
production of sugar from sugar-cane and of soda, alum, cop¬ 
peras, nitre and other salts for use in the textile industry, the 
invention, probably, of the compass and of the astrolabe, and 
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the construction of windmills. These contributions, it must be 
remembered, were additional to what was already known and 
practised, and formed the basis of industrial activity and 
progress, so long as it lasted, in the Muslim world. 

The Muslims formed the main agency for the transmission 
of skills to Europe, though Byzantium also played an important 
part- The marriage of a Byzantine princess with the heir of 
an Emperor in 97s led to introduction in Germany of the 
skills of goldsmithy, ivory carving, gold-filigree, and enamelling. 
Because of the Crusades, Europeans learnt the cultivation of 
varieties of wheat, maize, rice, lemon and apricot, and the 
techniques of the manufacture of cloths, clothing, leather and 
leather goods, silks, glass and sugar out of sugar-cane. The first 
windmills were set up towards the end of the fourteenth century. 

These techniques formed the starting-point of industry in 
Europe. They were soon improved upon and new inventions 
added. The horse-collar led to the replacement in the eleventh 
century of the ox by the horse for ploughing and transport of 
agricultural and industrial produce. Ease and speed of distri¬ 
bution enabled the exclusive cultivation of crops in climates 
and soils suited to them, and thus indirectly increased pro¬ 
ductivity. For instance, whole districts round Bordeaux in 
France were given up to wine^owing. and Vpine became the 
first bulk cargo. European industry was first concentrated in 
the monasteries. From the beginning of the eleventh century, 
trades and industries began to be built up in the cities. The 
reconqucst of Spain from the Muslims, the havoc wrought in 
Byzantium by the fourth Crusade and the onslaught of the 
Mongols on the Muslim world considerably reduced competition, 
and after the middle-of the thirteenth century Europe could 
export manufactured goods. But we must not forget the 
capacity of the internal market to absorb manufactured goods, 
which was due in part to the manorial system. 

The use of power is essential for the development of industry. 
Water power was being used from very early times, and during 
this period in Europe it was developed much further. The use 
of mineral coal as fuel began about the middle of the thirteenth 
century in foundries in the Ketherlands and north Germany, 
and blast furnaces began to b« made in these countries and 
in England and Sweden in the fifteenth century. 
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The progress of industry also depends very much on devices 
that save labour and increase production. The cloth industry 
in Europe was among the hist to benefit from the appUcation 
of the mind to labour-saving devices. By the late thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries, a spinning-wheel with foot- 
drive was in use, and in England a fulling mill had been invented 
which trebled cloth production. An invention that does not 
appear impressive in itself but made all the diherence to the 
housewife and the tailor was the making of needles with eye¬ 
lets instead of hooks. 

The masterpieces of this age, which bear witness to the 
understanding and regulation of requisite mechanical movement 
are the ''astronomical’' dock sent as a gift in 123s by the 
Sultan of Egypt to the Emperor Frederick II, the clock of the 
Nuremberg cathedral where, as the hour strikes, the Seven 
Electors appear and bow before the Emperor, and the clock 
of Charles V’s palace In Paris, run by weights. 

The most revolutionary and the most ominous invention 
of the period was gun powder. It was used first in China as an 
explosive by being pressed into hollow tubes, first of bamboo 
and lat^r of metal. It began to be used in Europe by the 
middle of the thirteenth century for fireworks. Early in the 
next century, the arquebus, the oldest form of the gun. was 
manufactured, and cannon with bronse and iron ^rrels which 
could throw balls weighing up tc 750 lbs. began to be cast. 
Medieval armoui and weapons could not be made unless 
the necessary resources in metal were available. War became 
costly, and only those could fight who.were able to hear the 
cost Indj^try and trade destroyed the economy and gun¬ 
powder the fighting strength of feudalism in Europe. The 
introduction of the pompass. along with the stem-post rudder, 
gave t^t stimulus to navigatiop which led to the discovery of 
new lands, while the invention of printing by Gutenberg (c. 1397- 
1468) in 1445 provided the foundation for a far quicker dis¬ 
semination of knowledge than had ever been possible before. 


CHAPTER VIII 


GROWTH OF THE NATION-STATES (i 43 o-i 750 > 

I 

Wr have aJready noted,' in the previous chapter, that after 
the thirteenth century, western Europe gradually becomes the 
focus of intellectual, political and economic activity. The 
political history of Europe from the middle of the fifteenth 
to the middle of the eighteenth century has two aspects. One 
is the internal history of the continent, the policies, intrigues, 
alliances and wars among the rulers. These led to the rise or 
decline of individual powers, to the fixing of frontiers, to the 
promotion of those ideas, prejudices, ambitions and those half 
moral, half romantic sentiments which we call patriotism, 
During the three centuries with which we are concerned, the 
foundations of the nation-states were laid in Europe, and the 
nation-states gradually became the pattern for political 
organisation all over the world. The other upect of the political 
history of this period is the expansion of the European peoples, 
the conquest and colonisation of territories on the continents 
of America, Africa and Asia. The name given to this develop¬ 
ment, which was both political and economic, is imperialism. 
It is more evident in the policies of some countries in this and 
the succeeding period, but it gradually became the governing 
factor in the policies of most European states. 

The invasion of Italy by the French king. Charles VIII 
(1483-1496), in 2494, is taken to mark the beginning of the 
modern age of Europe from the political point of view. The 
wars in Italy became a contest between France and the Empire, 
which continued till 1557. France then became involved in a 
civil war, and Spain rose to power under Philip 11 (155^159^)* 
Internal dissensions in the Empire on religious and political 
grounds led to the Thirty Years' War (1618-1648). which 
crippled both the Empire and the German states. Spain lost 
her position because of the revolt of the Netherlands 
164S), which were under her rule, the gradual undermining of 
her sea power by English privateers, and the incompetence 
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of tier ruJers. France recovered from tie effects of the civil 
war, intervened in the Thirty Years' War and was supreme on 
the continent by the middle of the seventeenth century. But 
the country was bled white by the mbitious wars of Louis 
XIV (1643-1715), and after the Peace of Utrecht (1713) lost 
much of her political and military prestige. England, though 
not desiring to acquire territory on the European continent, 
was determined to prevent any European state from becoming 
too powerful, and took the lead in opposing Louis XIV. In 
central Germany, the Electors of Brandenburg gradually built 
up their strength. By the Treaty of Utrecht, the Elector of 
Brsindenburg was entitled to call himself King in Prussia, and 
Frederick II (1740-1786) was in a position to increase his 
territory and resources at the expense of his neighbours. 

In eastern Europe, after the Tatar invasion (1239-1240), the 
Grand Princes of Moscow slowly rose to power, Ivsn III 
(1462-1505) expanded his dominion eastwards to the Ural 
mountains, after overpowering the rich trading city of Nov¬ 
gorod. He married a Bysantine princess, and established diplo¬ 
matic relations with western states. Ivan IV (I 533 -J 5 S 4 )* 
known as the Terrible, obtained an outlet to the Baltic by 
conquering Livonia. But he was not so successful in other 
military projects, and the expansion of Russia was slow, 
Peter the Great (1689-1725) made a journey to Europe in¬ 
cognito (1697-98) and brought back with him the resolve to 
westernise Russia and discipline his armies 00 the European 
model. He was not very successful in his wars ^inst the 
Ottoman Empire but, after the end of the war with Sweden 
(1700-1721), he gain^ possession of the territory along the 
east coast of the Baltic (Esthonia, Livonia, part of Karelia). 
Peter's successors carried on the expansion southwards, and 
gained European status by joining in wars among the powers 
of central Europe. 

The rise of England represents primarily the expansionist 
aspect of European political development. After the accession 
of Henry VII in 1485, there was a long period of peace, and 
while the kings consolidated their authority by breaking away 
from the Roman Church (1534), checking the posver of the 
nobles and seising the lands and properties of the monasteries 
(1536*1539), a Urge middle class arose of people who had 
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grown rich through trade. The looting ot Spanish ships carrying 
gold from America, trade in slaves with the colonies, and trade 
in cloth and spices with the East continued to add to the wealth 
acquired by sheep-breeding and trade in wool and woollen 
cloth. In the reign of Charles I (1625-1649), there was a civil 
war which ended with the execution of the king, and in rddS 
James H was forced to flee the country because of opposition 
to his rule. This event, known as the Gtorious Revolution, 
ensured constitutional government for the future, In 1707, 
England and Scotland were united, and came to be known as 
Great Britain. After the Treaty of Utrecht (I 7 I 3 )» which 
ended a war with France and Spain, there was another long 
period of peace, The First Navigaton Act of 1651, which 
prohibited the import of goods into England except in English 
vessels or the vessels of the country producing the goods, and 
the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht indicate the main directions 
of British policy. By the terms of this Treaty, France was not 
to seek union with Spain, was to destroy the fortifications of 
Dunkirk and fill up the harbour, to cede Hudson's Bay and 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and St. Kitts in North America; 
Spain was to cede Gibraltar and Minorca, and to grant a 
contract to the Royal African Company for the supply of 
slaves to Spanish America for thirty years. 

Two other countries which attempted to expand their trade 
and acquire colonies were Portugal and Holland. Vasco da 
Gama discovered the sea route to India round the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1497-98, Pedro Alvares Cabral discovered 
Brazil in 1500, and Portuguese colonies and trading stations 
were established in South America, Africa, India, Ceylon and 
the East Indies. But Portugal was united with Spain in 1580, 
and the I>utch, who were at war with Spain, expelled the 
Portuguese from Ceylon (1638-1658) and Malacca {1641), and 
undertook extensive conquests and annexations of Portugueae 
territory in South America. The Dutch East India Company 
was formed in 1602, the Dutch West India Company in 1621, 
and Amsterdam, the capital of Holland, became the commercial 
centre of Europe. But Holland had to struggle against England 
and France to maintain her position. After 1715, there was a 
steady decline, and Holland was overshadowed by England, 
of whose sj'stem of economic and political relationships she 
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became a part. The Treaty of Methuen (1703) between England 
and Portugal reduced Portugal also to the same position of 
commercial dependence. 

The main spheres of European expansion in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries were the continents of North 
and South America- These continents, as already mentbned, 
were inhabited by tribes who had come over from Asia, and 
this movement seems to have continued slowly over a loi^ 
period. But it was only in Mexico and Central America, in 
the valley of the Anahuac, on the Columbian plateau and the 
Peruvian highlands that civilisation developed. When these 
regions were discovered in the early sixteenth century, the 
oldest culture was the Maya, with its centre in the Yucatan 
peninsula. In the valley of Anahuac, it had been superseded 
by the Aztec. These civilisations had a highly devebped city 
life, they had evolved a calendar and they could build in 
btone on a monumental scale. But their concentration on 
religious ritual and, particularly among the Aztecs, the im* 
portance attached to human sacrifice weakened their political 
organisation- The Chibchas of the Columbian plateau were 
not so advanced, but the leas, though they had no Kiipt, 
are considered to have been superior to the Mayas and Aztecs 
in engineering, architecture and textiles. 

After the discovery of the West Indies by Columbus in 
149s, the conquest and colonisation of Central and South 
America was taken up by enterprising Spaniards, and the 
West Indies islands^ Central America, Venezuela, New Granada, 
Peru, Chile, Rio de la Plata, Mexico, the Gulf Coast, Florida, 
and the Carolines were in succession taken iwssesaicn of in the 
name of Spanish king. But at the same time England, France 
and Holland took advantage of every opportunity to plunder 
Spanish ships on the high seas and attack Spanish settlements 
on the American coast, 

In North America, after a period of exploration, the British 
established a settlement at Jamestown (Virginia) in 1607. Chart- 
ers were given to settlers and companies lormed to organise settle¬ 
ments, of which the Pilgrim Fathers are the most famous- They 
established themselves at Plymouth (Massachusetts) in 1620. The 
colonisation of Maryland was begun in 1632. By 1733, thirteen 
colonies, which later became States, had l^en established. 
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The French began their colonisation of North America with 
the foundation of Quebec In j6o8 and Montreal in 1642. They 
established a colony in Louisiana in 1699 and founded the cities 
of Mobile (1710) and New Orleans (1718). 

The first Dutch settlement was at New Amsterdam (now 
New York], on Manhattan Island, which was purchased from 
the Indians for twenty-four dollars' worth of rum. 

The discovery of the sea-route to India by the Portuguese 
and their subsequent domination of the Indian Ocean disrupted 
the intercontinental trade in this area, and set in train a 
succession of developments which bad far-reaching effects. 
The states in this region became in practice land-locked, their 
trade was restricted, their economic progress hampered, and 
they were forced to depend mainly on agriculture. The Portu¬ 
guese themselves were not competent to take over the carrying 
trade or establish relations that would be of mutual benefit. 

The Ottoman Empire in West Asia and south-east Europe, 
the Safawi Empire in Persia and the Uoghal Empire in India 
were as rich and powerful as any contemporary European state, 
But the pattern of life in these states did not change. Authority 
was not challenged, political policy was not guided hy economic 
or social interest, industries remained dependent on the 
patronage of kings and nobles. No clear and satisfying reasoni 
can be given for this stagnation, but most ^obably the main 
cause was the complete dominance of traditional beliefs which 
regulated every aspect of life. 

The Turkish advance westwards, which began towards the 
end of the fourteenth century, continued till about the end of 
the seventeenth century, reaching its climax in the reign of 
Sultan Sulaiman the Lasvgiver (1520-1566). In west Asia, 
Sultan Selim I (1512-1520) had conquered eastern Anatolia, 
Aleppo, Damascus, Cairo (1515-1517) and also come into 
conflict with the Safawi kin^ of Persia. Intermittent warfare 
with the Safawis (1500-1736) continued till both the states 
declined. Towards the end, the Russians were able to interfere, 
and the first agreement for a partition of Persia was made 
between the Russians and the Turks in 1724. 

In India, the Lodi dynasty (1451-1526), controlling D^, 
was able through constant w^are to stabilise its position, 
centralise the administration and make it somewhat effective 
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against the nobility. But the government was poor and weak, 
and easily overthrown by Babar in 1526. Babar was a Moghal 
(or Mongol) chieftain, driven by family quarrels out of his 
native Ferghana, who established himself at Kabul and then 
invaded Id^. In the four years of his rule, and with his army 
of about 12,000, Babar was not able to do more than defeat 
his rivals to power in north India, and his son Humayun lost 
the kingdom to Sher Shah. Sher Shah was one of the most 
thoughtful, competent and ambitious men of his age, and his 
all too brief rule of five years (1540-1545) is full of the most 
extraordinary plans and achievements. His projects were 
taken up. alter him by Akbar {1556-Z605), who brought the 
whole of north India from Kashmir to the Narbada valley 
and Gujarat to Bengal under his rule. His successors, Jahangir 
(J605-16S7) and Shah Jahan (1627-1656), continued the ex¬ 
pansion southwards, but Auiangseb (1656-1707) converted this 
expansibn into a ruinous and demoralising military enterprise. 

After Aurangieb's death the Maratbas, who under Shivaji 
had exposed the military and administrative weakness of the 
Moghal empire, took the initiative and attempted to set up 
an empire of their own. But their leaders were not sufficiently 
united in purpose. They were also lacking in the statesmanship 
necessary to win over the princes snd people omong whom 
authority and power had been split up through the feebleness 
of the Moghal administration. As Indian rulers were intriguing 
and fighting among themselves, the British, who had factories 
at Sutat, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, and the French, who 
had similar footholds on the eastern coast and in Bengal, 
first found opportunities to interfere, and then began to fight 
in their own interest. The British were succeesfol in breaking 
the military power of the French and, on the other hand, 
in showing that Indian ^incea could be set up and brought 
down by intrigue backed with a show of force. The battle of 
Plassey (1757). which gave the British actual if not legal 
possession of Bengal, was followed, four years later, by the 
battle of Panipat, between the Maiatha Peshwa and some 
Indian Muslim rulers under the leadership of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, an Afghan chief. This put an end to the dream of a 
Maratha empire in India, and also of political unity within 
the* country. 
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We liave seen that in the early part of the fifteenth century, 
the Ming emperors of Giina had asserted their overbrdship 
in south-east Asia. But the practice of keeping eunucl^ at 
the court and puttin g too much trust in them led to intrigues 
and rivalries among parties of eunuchs on such a scale that 
imperial authority was completely undermined. A Chinese 
emperor who had gone to fight the Mongols and was taken 
prisoner was not ransomed for ten years. But when the Japanese 
invaded Korea in 1592, annies were sent against them and they 
were expelled in 15^. Ihe Japanese, however, intensified the 
piratical attacks they had been making on the Chinese coastal 
dties, and forced the Chinese to give up the idea of maintaining 
a navy. By the early seventeenth century, the Chinese had 
already turned their attention to overland routes, and tried 
with some success to increase their influence in the south by 
wars in Annam, Burma and Siam. 

In 1644, the chief of the Manchu tribal league occupied 
Peking and became emperor, with the title Shun Chih (1644- 
1662). The Manchus were foreignen and asserted this fact by 
forcing the Chinese to keep pig-tails and wear the Mongolian 
style of clothing, and by giving Manchu officials preced«ce 
over Chinese and exempting them from the state examinations 
as a condition for service. But the literate class, the "^ntry”, 
the landowners had become so disgusted with the Mii^ and 
with the rule of eunuchs that they gradually reconciled them¬ 
selves to the Manchu regime. There was no doubt also that the 
Manchu government enabled China to recover her material 
prosperity and make significant cultural progress, spedally 
in the period 1663-1736- ... 

A country which assumes importance during this period is 
Japan. The Japanese are believed to be a mixed group of 
iirunigrants from various parts of the mainland of Asia who 
gradually settled in the islands collectively known as Japan 
and dispossessed and drove off the original inhabitants, the 
Ainu. But this process was not completed till the end of the 
tenth century. The oripnal Japanese religion was Shinto, one 
of the beliefs of which is that the grandson of the Sun-goddess 
was sent down to earth and became the Mikado (Emperor). 

For centuries the Japanese were slowly influenced by Chinese 
civilisation, The government was nominally in the hands of 
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the emperor, the actual ruler was a “Shofun” or general. 
There was, in addition, the warrior^caste, called Samurai, 
with its "Bushido” or code of honour. Apart from the fact 
that the sanctity and the overlordship of the emperor was 
never called in question, the political, social and economic 
problems of Japan were not different from those of any other 
country with a feudal organisation. 

Three Portuguese, sailing in a Chinese junk, were forced to 
land OQ an island of Japan about the year 1542, Trade relations 
developed, but the Japanese were disgusted by the quarrels 
among the Christian missionaries, whom they had at first 
welcomed in the hope that they would help to foster commercial 
intercourse with the western nations. The result was that 
towards the middle of the seventeenth centuiy, all foreign 
vessels, other than Dutch, were forbidden to enter a Japanese 
port. 


There is no development in west or south Asia corresponding 
to the nation-state of Europe during this period. The teachings 
of Islam did not allow of any division of peoples on a racial 
or a geographical basis. States were created, and they expanded 
or decayed according to the fortunes of war and peace. The 
conduct of rulers and the laws and practices of goverrunent 
were subject to criticism but not to any practical form of 
control Races and languages were intermingled, and the 
spiritual and intellectual tendency was to demolish all distinc¬ 
tions and frontiers not recognised by Islam, to unite and not 
to divide mankind. Interest centred on dogma, 00 the inter¬ 
pretation of the Quran and the Traditions, on questions of 
religious law. Reform movements were based on an appeal to 
the fundamental principles of Islam against current practice, 
but it was almost entirely an age of conservatism and consoli¬ 
dation. The general tendency in religious thought was towards 
Teqlid, or adherence to what was known and established, 
rather than towards the exercise of judgement and discretion, 
though (his was recognised as one of the corner-stones of the 
religious law. This adherence to tradition was applied as a 
principle in all spheres of life. 
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In India, the Sufis and the Bhaktasin their own ways gave 
a strong momentum to tendencies towards spiritual unification. 
They made them into a general movement which found ex¬ 
pression in difierent forms in mysticism, in social relations, In 
politics- It was so strong that it produced a reaction, again in 
these different spheres of life. 

The uig:e for spiritual unity is reflected most powerfully 
in the teachings of the saint and poet, Kabir Saheb (probably 
1440-1518), There was nothing new that he contributed to 
religious thought, but he gave his ideas a popular form, and 
brought the profoundest spiritual concepts within reach of 
tbe common man. The tea(iinga of Guru Nanak (1469-1539) 
follow the same pattern, and have primarily a social significance. 
The ground for the preaching of unity had already been pre¬ 
pared by the Sufi doctrine of immanence. The principle that 
every people have their own way, their own religion, their 
own holy place was also recognised, and appears in Sufi poetry 
as the justification oi a wide tolerance. 

An attempt was made in Akbar's court to utilise the doctrine 
of the essential unity of all religions for the pu^ose of creating 
political solidarity. The fundamental teachings of several 
religions were put together, with reverence for—or, as it appear¬ 
ed to some, worship of—the Emperor as the ur^ifying factor. 
This eclectic movement served at the same time as a means of 
escape from narrow orthodoxy and of revenge against the 
orthodox ulma, whose fanaticism had become an intolerable 
vexation. Akbar’s search for spiritual unity was continued by his 
great-grandson, Data Shikeb. Among other works, he translated 
some of the Upaniahads into Persian. From his Persian a 
translation was made into Latin, and it was thus that the 
Upanishads first became knovm in the western world, 

The teachings of Kabir Saheb and Guru Nanak represent 
one form of reaction to a situation which demanded the as¬ 
sertion of spiritual unity and common humanity. There were 
other reactions among Hindus which led to what may be 
called reform movements and to the establishment of new 
sects. These embody syntheses of the teachings of Islam and 
Hinduism, or oi difierent forms of Hinduism. Among the most 
outstanding representatives of the new spirit and eventually 
the most potent was Goswami Tulsidas (153^1623). His 
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RamachariimaHos transformed the story of an epic into a 
great vitalising force, which at once strengthened a traditional 
religion and made i^ the emhodiment of a new moral and social 
idealism. There were Shaivitcs and Vaishnavites and wor¬ 
shippers of particular deities before him; his supreme 
achievement consists in having made the worship of 
Ramachandraji into a people’s religion, and in having given 
a moral basis to the myths as well as the social system of 
Hinduism. 

The history of belief in Europe during this period consists 
in the interaction of three elements, the intellectual enlighten- 
ment, known as the Renaissance, the new religious doctrines 
collectively known as Protestantism and the Roman Catholic 
Church. We have also belief of another type gradually coming 
into prominence. It is not unconnected with religion, but it 
is not religious belief. It derives from a sentiment slowly created 
by wars between rulers, by religious and civil strife, by the 
necessity of effective political organisation and the urge for 
progress. This sentiment ii known as patriotism. 

The Renaissance as a historical movement began about the 
middle of the fourteenth century in Italy and had exhausted 
itself in northern Europe, where its effects were last felt, by 
the end of the sixteenth century. In some ways it was a conti¬ 
nuation of a movement which began in the twelfth century, 
and created the philosophy known as the scholastic, of whi^ 
St. Thomas Aquinas was the most eminent representative. It 
was not an enlightenment that came suddenly as a spiritual 
illumination, but it did result in a change of outlook that can 
be called revolutionary. 

Petrarch is regarded as the herald of the Renaissance. He 
found his inspiration in language and literature, and devoted 
himself to the study of Latin works of antiquity and to writing 
poetry. He was among the first to attempt to learn Greek, 
and help to promote the desire to learn it. Long before the 
conquest of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, professor¬ 
ships of Greek had been established at Florence and other 
Italian cities, and men with literary taste had devoted them¬ 
selves to its study. 

The learning of classical Latin and Greek had a cultural 
aim, which has been described as the "imitation of the 
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ancienU.” It was more thaa a literary fashion. It was a sincere 
desire to enter into the spirit and assimilate the outlook of the 
ancient Greek and Roman civilisations, and as a desire it 
became widespread because theology and dogma, in the form 
in which they were being Uught by the Church, could no 
longer satisfy minds that had become aware of the world, 
its far-flung relationships, its undiscovered oceans and conti¬ 
nents and of the achievements that were possible for man. 
The "imitation of the ancients” was in reality a search for 
variety and fullness of experience. 

The first form of this "imitation” appears as humanism. 
This term has come to acquire several meanings and its impli¬ 
cations are perhaps more important than the meanings them¬ 
selves. It indicated originally the study of classical Greek and 
Latin literature for the purpose of intellectual culture and 
refinement of personality- The purpose was secular, not reli¬ 
gious; human, not divine. When once man had become inter¬ 
ested in himself and his work, his mind could not be kept 
within confines of any kind. There was nothing he would not 
think himself entitled to question, nothing which he would 
not wish to learn or to confirm by his own experience. Th» 
result of humanistic studies was not an accident. It wm 
inevitable. It did not become apparent at once, but within 
two centuries it completely undermined the order of the 
universe and the aim and purpose of human life as conceived 
in the Middle Ages. , 

The study of classical Greek and Latin literature created 
the ideals and standards of exact knowledge. When once 
these standards had been recognised, their application coi^d 
not be restricted to classical literature only. They were applied 
to documents; they were applied to the Bible; they were 
applied to scientific concepts and theories. They were the 
test of truth. Anything that did not conform to them was 
rejected, and attempts were made to replace it by ide^ and 
facts that seemed more correct. It was directly or indirectly 
because of these standards that spheres of knowledge were 
separated from each other, and moved further and further 
apart in couru of time. One of these spheres was literature and 
secular scholarship, another religious thoi^ht, and the third 
the study of science. 
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Xiteratuie and secular scholarship did not b^in with a 
denial of religion. But they began to judge principles on the 
touchstone of human experience. Of thU the political thought 
of Machiavelli (1469-1527) is an outstanding example. Machia* 
velli was timid and shrewd, and he kept out of harm’s way. 
Pomponasao {1462-1525), a professor of philosophy, made 
a fresh study of Aristotle, and proved that accord^ to him 
the soul was not immortal. This was a blow to many traditional 
conceptions of Aristotle’s teaching, and a decree of the Church 
forbade professors of philosophy to teach any doctrines that 
were not orthodox, But MachiavelU and Pomponasso were 
extreme cases. Writers like Rabelais (1:495-1553) and Montaigne 
(1533-1592) did not offend the Church or its dogma, 
but changed entirely the concept of man. "Laughter belongs 
to man alone," said Rabelais, and deposed asceticism from 
the place it had held for centuries, "the greatest thing in the 
worid is to bebng to oneself." This is Montaigne's way of 
absolving roan from the obligation to surrender himself to 
Church, dogma and the dictates of society. 

Rabelais and Montaigne had their personal views in regard 
to the spiritual life. The first and most promising synthesis 
of the new learning and traditional religion was the achieve¬ 
ment of Erasmus (1467-1536), His teaching, which he calls 
the "philosophy of Christ," is taken directly from the Bible. 
It seeks to revive the original spirit of Christianity, to do away 
with unnecessary dogma and all observances introduced by 
priests in their own interest, to make Christianity everybody’s 
religion. His "Manual of a Christian Soldier" was translated 
Into many languages, and for a time Erasmus was the most 
highly esteemed man in Europe. But he was an intellectual, 
not a crusader. He abhorred fanaticism, and he had a sincerity 
and an understanding of different points of view that would 
not Jet him take sides. When Luther and the Roman Church 
declared open war against each other and marshalled their 
forces for battle, Erasmus was abandoned and condemned by 
both. But his ideas were too valuable to be ignored, and they 
are found later exercising a deep influence on both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic religious thought. It could also be claimed 
on behalf of Erasmus that he laid the foundation of religious 
tolerance in Europe. 
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More immediately and widely effective, however, were the 
religious reformers, Luther (1483-1546) and Calvin (1509-1564). 
They were influenced in different degrees by the new learning, 
and though they did not themselves believe in freedom of 
thought, their teachings represent the exercise of that freedom. 
Luther’s views fell in line with other beUefs and tendencies, 
some of them religious, others political. He was an extremely 
emotional , person, and could be very inconsistent, but he was 
also gifted with reckless courage and a great power of believing 
and converting. He had an extraordinary mastery of German 
idiom, and his translation of the Bible set the standard by 
which German became a literary language. 

Luther's spiritual life seems to have begun with an over¬ 
powering sense of sin. From this state he was rescued by the 
revelation that man is saved not by what the Church of Rome 
considered "good works" but by his faith and God's grace. 
Ihis belief in grace need not have brought him into conflict 
with the Roman Church. But he was disgusted with what he 
thought was the worldliness and the immorality of the Roman 
Church, and in 1517, when a papal officer came to sell indul¬ 
gences^ at Wittenberg, where Luther was teaching at the 
university, Luther nailed ninety-five "theses" or arguments 
against indulgences at the door of the church. These theses 
received wide publicity, and served to bring together aU the 
sentiments of opposition to the Roman Church. These senti¬ 
ments were political, religious and cultural, and though Luther 
failed to systematise his ideas, the movement against the 
Roman Church continued to gather force. 

Calvin was a reformer of an entirely different type. When 
he published his exposition of Christian doctrine in 1539, 
the time was ripe to define and systematise beliefs that had 
come to the fore in opposition to the Roman Church. Calvin 
used his training in logic and law to good purpose, and on the 
foundation of pure doctrine, derived from the Bible, and 
belief in predestination he built up a system of moral and 
religbus government, He found the opportunity of putting 

* Indu]g«ace9 were pardons issued by the Pope, being renissioa of 
sins in return for services rendered or payments made to the Church. 
For deUiU, see H- C. Lea, A HisU>fy of tht In^isiUon, p. 41 ff. (Tbe 
MacmiUao Co., New York and London, X906). 
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his ideas into practice at Geneva, and provided a model which 
Calvinist commvuiities could follow wherever they were 
established. 

Luther and Calvin are the most outstanding representatives 
of the movement known as Protestantism, which is a general 
tenn for all those forms of Christianity in which the authority 
of the Church of Rome is rejected. It is, one might say, the 
religion of modem western civilisation, and is deeply connected 
with such conceptions as nationalism, individualism, demo¬ 
cracy. capitalism. 

Protestantism may be said to be of three types. One is tlie 
Lutheran and Anglican,* in which the religious community is 
identical with the political community or the nation, and tlie 
Church is under the political authority. The second type is the 
Calvinist, in which those responsible for the maintenance of 
the proper religious and moral life are independent of the 
political authority, but do not themselves rule. The third 
type is the sectarian, represented by such sects as Puritans, 
fakers, Independents, Methodists, in which would be included 
all those who believe that the church sliould be a voluntary 
association, separate from the state and independent of it, 
and in matters of dxtrine as well as organisation and policy 
the views of the majority of the religious community should 
prevail. The sectarian type was the most revolutionary form 
of Protestantism, and though the sects were themselves small, 
such ideas as the freedom of the individual conscience, separa¬ 
tion of church and state, freeing of social life from the control 
of the church, rejection of all authority except that of the 
Bible, free interpretation of the Bible under the guidance of 
the "spirit" or inner light are derived from them. 

The Roman Church had dealt with heresies before, but 
when Luther made his attack, the Pope did not realise what 
the implications were and what support Luther would get 
from the people and the princes of Germany and the Scandi¬ 
navian countries. It was the supporters of traditional belief 
who came to the rescue. Ignatius Loyola (1419-1558) founded 

* By the Act of Supremacy, 1534, the kiag became the *'Ptctector 
aad only Supreme Head of the Church tud Clergy of Eaglaod.”Thii 
was a rejection of the Roman Church and the establishment of a 
separate Church of England. Doctrinal changes came later. 
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the Society of Jesus —known as the Jesuits at Rome in 1540. 
He planned in detail the methods to be used in combating 
Protestantism, and took a prominent part in the discussions 
at the Council of Trent. This Council was called together in 
1545, and iU sessions continued with intervals up to 1563. 
The Question of refomalng the abuses of the Roman Church 
was avoided; instead, the definition of the creed was taken 
up, and the creed was ddmed so precisely that there was 
no room for misunderstanding or for concessions to the doctrines 
of Luther or Calvin or other Protestants. The outward and 
practical affairs of the Church were sc regulated that abuses 
were got rid of without the admission of the fact that the 
Roman Church needed to be reformed. In this way, a process 
of consolidation was completed. The Roman Church armed 
itself for the bitten wars of religion that took place in France, 
the Netherlands and Germany, and also for the suppression of 
doubts and disputes among those who were loyal to the Church. 

The definition of their beliefs by Protestants and Catholics 
— as those adhering to the Church of Rome now came to be 
called—meant a rejection of all beliefs that differed. This 
led to persecution. The Catholics persecuted because Pro¬ 
testants, as well as all heretics, were the enemies of the Roman 
Church and of an order that was, according to them, of divine 
origin. In all countries which adhered to the Roman Church, 
but specially in Italy and Spain, a body known as the High 
Court of Inquisition’ was entrusted with the task of main¬ 
taining the true beliefs and of tr3dng and punishing all who 
held heretical views. Protestants persecuted people for similar 
reasons. It was assumed that subjects professing a religion 
different from that of the ruler would not be loyal, and kings 
joined in persecutions and religious wars for political reasons. 
After about a century of bitter and devastating strife, from 
the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, it was accepted as a principle that the religion of 
the ruler would be the religion of the people. 

This did not, however, solve the problem, because the fact 
of a ruler professing the Catholic or a Protestant faith did 
not itself prove that the ruler was in the right. The century 
of struggle was also a century of active political thinking, 

* The Inquisition was originally eatabliehed In the thirCeenthcoDtury. 
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Catholic axid Protestant writers arguing in their own interest. 
A political theory that almost acquired the position oi a belief 
was that above and beyond all laws made by men there was 
a law of nature, and equally above and beyond all laws defining 
the powers of rulers over their subjects, there were natural 
rights which belonged to man as man. Governments could be 
established and rulers set up, laws could be made to regulate 
relations between rulers and subjects, but this did not mean 
that the law of nature ceased to operate and could not be 
appealed to. It also did not mean that man lost his natural 
rights completely. Whatever the distribution of powers and 
rights between rulers or subjects, it had to be based on a 
contract. The idea of a contract was taken from feudalism in 
which, as we have seen, every person stood in some legal 
relation to some other person, and from the charters given by 
kings to their subjects, in which the relations between them 
were defined. But the theories of Grotius (1563-1645), Hobbes 
(Z586-1679), Locke (1659-1704) and l^ousscau (1712-1778) 
show that the theory of a Social Contract could be made to 
justify any political system. It was, therefore, abandoned 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. But the view that 
all men have natural rights, and that governments are ree< 
ponsible to the people, which emerged from the idea of a Law 
of Nature and of a Social Contract, gained greater and greater 
strength and eventually became a belief. 

Another result of the Social Contract theory was that the 
terms "ruler," or ''sovereign,'' "government" and "people" 
came to have a more precise meaning. This strengthened the 
tendency, produced by common interest on the one hand and 
conflicts and wars on the other, that led to belief in nationalism 
and to the formation of nation-states. 

We have seen that religious beliefs influenced political policies 
for a century. How far did they influence the development of 
trade and industry and the rise of what is known as capitalism ? 

Luther looked at economic life with the eyes of a peasant 
and a mystic. His ideas tended to increase princely and feudal 
power and to retard an economic organisation that was fairly 
advanced. Luther's doctrines were, perhaps, the first body of 
systematic religious teaching which can be said to recognise 
and applaud the virtues which create wealth. Their ideal 
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Christian is the man who conducts his business with a high 
seriousness, as if it were itself a kind of relifion, Puritanism, 
a form of Calvinism that attained considerable influence in 
England and the British colony of New England in North 
America, produced a type of character which did not create 
capitalism but added to its energy and vigour. The essence of 
Puritan theology was that it made the revelation of God to 
the individual soul the sum and substance of religion. The 
Puritan was morally self-sufficient, believing in himself and 
his economic interest, struggling forward like a soldier in 
enemy territory. He idealised his personal responsibility and 
asserted bis in^vidual rights with almost religious fanaticism. 
He saw in poverty not a misfortune but a moral failing, a 
proof of God’s displeasure, and in riches the reward given by 
God to His chosen servants. He frowned on any neglect of 
necessary aflairsupon pretence of worship." Limitless increase 
and exps^ioa became the goal of the Christian's efforts. The 
world existed not to be enjoyed bnt conquered, and only the 
conqueror deserved the name of Christian. 

This attitude met with opposition also. Preachers of the 
reformed churches called down fire from heaven against the 
new idolatory of ownership and property. But when the 
performance of what was recognised to be duty was profitable, 
why should not profit-making be considered a duty? The 
* belief that commercial enterprise is an obligation imposed by 
God satisfied the consciences of those who worked for gain, and 
they were not moved by denunciations of uncharitable greed. 
And while the Church insisted that all men were brethren, 
"it did not occur to it to* point out that, ,. the brethren of 
the English merchant’ were the Africans whom he kidnapped 
for slavery in America, or the American Indians whom he 
stripped erf their lands, or the Indian craftsmen from whom 
he bought muslins and silks at starvation prices."* 

A survey of beliefs during this period must include the 
desire for the advancement of scientific knowledge. It was a 
desire whose creation was due to tiiree chief sources: first, 
a new study of the learning of Greece; secondly, a growing 
dissatisfaction with the inaccuracy and small extent of man's 
knowledge of the world; and lastly, from the growing interest 
, * R. H. Tai«n«y. R^Ogion and iMs Iiis$ of Capitaiism. p, 18S (Pelican). 
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which attached to industry, as its products became socially 
more important.® In almost every field of science classic^ 
authority bad to be challenged, and existing views were dis¬ 
proved through exact study. Aristotle and, alter him, the 
Muslim and Christian thinkers of the Middle Ages assumed 
that everything had a purpose. The behaviour of things, from 
the sun and the stars to the growth of trees and the properties 
of minerals was explained by sa3nng that they had "the natural 
appetite to do what they were known to do," The scientists of 
the early modem age made observations and sought for 
increasingly greater precision, they kept accurate records of 
their observations and publi^ed them, and more and more 
they abandoned preconceived ideas about the nature of the 
universe. They did not deny the possibility of a purpose 
behind everything in the material world, but they desired to 
study it more closely and to prove that it was more orderly 
and reasonable than it was supposed to be. It was not the 
achievements of science but the approach and the conviction 
of the correctness and of the adecjuacy of the methods used 
that gave to interest in science the quality and the character 
of belief, 

We have referred to patriotism as a new type of belief that 
begins to have more and more influence. It is not based on 
dogmas and can be only vaguely defined. It consists of a feeling, 
largely if not entirely inational, that mankind has been 
divided by Mature or Providence into nations, that each nation 
represents a standard of morality, culture and impulse for 
progress. A man must seek the good of his own nation because 
in some way or other it stands for the highest form of morality 
and social and personal conduct. Patriotism thus becomes 
synonymous with nationalism. In China, national sentiment 
was created by the constant pressure of the Mongols, leading 
eventually to the conquest by Chenghiz and the rule of the 
Yuan dynasty; by the effort made by the Ming dynasty to 
set up a truly Chinese civilisation and society; by continuous 
Japanese raids; by the early p>olicy of the Manchus, who 
insisted on discrimination against the Chinese, and by the 
first contacts with the Europeans. Wang Yang-ming {1472- 
1529) built up a system of thought in which the teachings of 
* TAylor, cp. cii., p, 71, 
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Confucius fonned the base and other dements, chief of which 
was Buddhism, had been assimilated, This was considered 
under the Mings as the foundation of a state doctrine and a 
social order. Under the Manchus, all these events and tendencies 
converged to create a sentiment of dislike for foreigners and 
respect and admiration for Chinese civilisation. But this 
sentiment, though strong and genuine, did not find support 
from the state and did not organise itself politically, and in 
this respect it di^ered from the nationalism that was developing 
in Europe. 

Patriotism in Europe was given one of its earUest and most 
portentous expressions by Shakespeare in a description of 
England: 

This royai thrcnt oj kings, this scsptrei isU, 

This earth oj majesty, this seat 9/Man, 

This other BdoH. dami-Paradise ; 

This fortress huilt fry Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war ; 

This happy breed of men, this litiU world ; 

This precious stone set tn the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 

This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings. 

Fear’d by their breed, and famous their b^h, 

Renown^ for their deeds as far from home, 

For Christian service and true chivalry. 

As is the sepulchre, in stubborn Jewry, 

Of the world's ransom. Blessed Mary's son. 

This is one aspect of patriotism. Another aspect is seen in 
the views of the " Politiques," a group which grew up in France 
during the religious wars of the sixteenth century. The Politi- 
ques considered the state of more importance than the Church, 
and religion far less important than it was supposed to be. 
They wanted peace, order and progress, and looked upon 
monarchy as the surest means of attaining these ends. The 
third aspect, the identification of patriotism and the nation-state 
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witli a particuJar territory, lan^age and religion is repre¬ 
sented the withdrawal in 1579 ot the Catholic Belgians 
from the movement of liberation from Spanish rule. This led 
to a division of the Netherlands and ultimately to the creation 
of two nation-states on a racial, linguistic and territorial basis. 

iir 

The forms of political organisation known and recognised in 
the world today can all be traced back to the ideas and the 
experiments of European nations, But before we describe 
them it would be fair and may also be instructive to outline 
the system established in the Ottoman Empire by Sultan 
Suleiman, the Lawgiver, 

The Ottoman Empire was a political society composed of 
several religious communities. In accordance with Islamic 
law, these communities were entitled to religious autonomy, 
to the maintenance of their social system and to protection 
against external dangers. The Sheikhul Islam, the highest 
religious officer of the empire, was the guardian of the rights 
of the religious communities. Sultan Selim, anxious to simplify 
the structure of the Ottomsm state, desired to force all non- 
Muslims to accept Islam, but was told by the Sheikhul Islam 
that he did not have the right or the power to do so. In fact, 
in spite of ail the injustices that may have been committed, 
there was more tolerance of alien beliefs and practices in the 
Ottoman Empire than in any contemporary Christian state. 
For the administration of the empire, a service was constituted 
by levying a tribute of children from the Muslim and non- 
Muslim subjects. This has been described as a aavage practice, 
in that children were tom away from their parents. It has 
also been held that a brilliant or at least happy future being 
assured for the child, his parents were generally willing to band 
him over to the state. Ihe children so selected were brought 
up imder a rigorous discipline at the Court and, when mature, 
entrusted with civil and military offices and duties. It was 
believed that because they would be free from the influences 
of family and have no attachment to any particular locality, 
they w<^d be honest, devoted to the Sultan and able to 
appreciate and promote the best interests of the state. The 
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great defect of the whole system was that its working depended 
entirely on the personality of the Sultan, 

In India, the Emperor Akbar established the system of 
Mansabdars with the same end in view. This system also 
depended for its working on the personality and ability of the 
emperor, and had the additional defect of being a rnillstone 
rouJid the neck of the agriculturist. 

In the development of the European nation-state we see 
two attitudes. One is the glorification of monarchy as repre¬ 
senting the nation, of loyalty to the king as the emblem of 
patriotic devotion, The other is the self-assertion of the people 
and the devebpment of a form of administration in which the 
nation itself was associated to some extent or other. The first 
attitude is represented by the Bourbon dynasty of France and 
the second by the Swiss Confederation, the Dutch Oligarchy 
and the parliamentary government of Great Britain. 

The Swiss are noted in European history for their love oi 
liberty. From the earliest times the different communities, 
known as cantons, lived an independent life. In 1291, three 
cantons formed a League, and hereafter the tendwcy was 
for more and more cantons to join the League, which came to 
be known later as the Confederation. This Confederation 
remained very bose and, during the Reformatbn, Switzerland 
went through a period of religious strife. It was also only 
gradually that the territory now included in Switzerland was 
demarcated. The independence of the cantons and the absence 
of a central authority was possible Only because of the division 
of the country by mountains into smaU, separate units. 

The situation in Holland was politically somewhat similar. 
The units which came to form the Dutch Republic had existed 
earlier as semi-autonomous groups, with representation in the 
Estates, an assembly which granted taxes and troops to the 
overbrd. In 1579. the units, now known as Provinces, declared 
their independence, and by the Union of Utrecht conferred 
hereditary Statthaltership, or rule, on Prince William of 
Orange. In 1648, by the treaty of Westphalia, the independence 
of the Union was recognised and Holland became the Repubhc 
of the United Provinces. Though Holland produced able 
statesmen, the fusion of difierent elements required for a 
nation-state did not take place, the government was In the 
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hands of the rich and constitutional procedures were not 
suMciently well established to provide stability. 

In England* the Tudors first made use of the dissatisfaction 
against the nobility caused by the Wars of the Roses (1455- 
14S5) to deprive the powerful nobles who had survived the 
wars of all real power and influence. When this had been 
achieved* they made use of Parliament to increase royal 
authority. Henry VIII (i509~i547) and Queen Elizabeth 
(1558-1603) were shrewd enough to realise that they could 
attain their ends best by using Parliament as the instrument 
for carrying out their policies, Henry VIll led his country 
against the Pope, Elizabeth against Philip II of Spain. But 
the Stuarts, who followed* possessed neither the ability nor 
the tact to use Parliament for their own ends and to avoid 
open clashes. The attempt of Charles I (1625-1649) to rule 
without Parliament led to the Civil War and to his execution. 
But monarchy was restored after an interlude of ten years of 
republican government. In z68S, the Glorious Revolution 
followed upon the attempt of James II to impose Catholicism. 
England continued to have a monarchical government, but 
the Bill of Rights (1669) and the Act of Settlement {1701) 
fixed limits to the royal power which assured the establishment 
of a constitutional monarchy. After the death of Queen Anne 
(Z702-Z714), a German prince inherited the throne as George I 
(1714-1727). He andbis successor George II (1727-1760) did not 
know English and were not interested in politics. They did 
not attend the meetings of the ministers* now known as the 
Cabinet, which meant that in practice the king did not rule 
and government was entirely in the hands of a Prime Minister 
and ministers who had the support of Farbament. All the 
laws were made and all policies decided upon by discussion in 
Parliament, which had also full control over the income and 
expenditure of the government. We would not say that the 
government was democratic according to present standards* 
because the representation was limited in practice only* as men 
of wealth and position could become members of Parliament. 
Policy also* specially in domestic affairs, was not very en¬ 
lightened. But there can be no doubt that the government 
was more stable and more responsible than any other in the 
world, 
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The functions of the government, according to the views 
of the most progressive statesmen of this period, were defined 
by the theory of what is now known as Mercantilism. According 
to this theory, the welfare of the nation and the health of its 
national economy depended upon increase of population, 
increase of precious metals, an active and e:;pasdmg foreign 
trade and an emphasis on the development of commerce and 
industry as against agriculture. Apart from increase of popula¬ 
tion, success in achieving all the other aims depended upon 
the ability of each state to grab the most of all that was worth 
having, and it was assumed that the prosperity of one state 
could be attained only at the cost of some other state. 

Kivaliy and competition were thus believed to be un¬ 
avoidable. Each state bad to provide for security against 
enemies and doubtful friends. There were two means of attain¬ 
ing this, diplomacy and military and naval strength. The 
diplomacy of some countries appears to have definite objectives. 
F^ce desired at all costs to prevent encirclement by the 
Hapsburg rulers, whose authority extended from the Kether- 
lands, across Germany and Italy, to Spain. The aim of 
English policy was to maintain balance of power between 
Prance and the Hapsburg empire. But the general tendency 
of the powers to expand made combinations on a small or 
large scale necessary. As there were no traditional friendships, 
there was no trust or security, and at least in the early part 
of this period, diplomacy was a combination of craft and 
cunning and a light-heartedness in regard to international 
agreements. But the methods of diplomacy changed very 
definitely. Because armies could be more swiftly assembled, 
information services had to be better organised. Apart from 
ambassadors sent on specific missions, there were resident 
representatives and secret agents, spies and informers. The 
Urge bulk of the diplomatic reports of the period show how 
closely governments were kept in touch with events and a 
postal service that could meet the needs of diplomacy also 
began to be developed. 

The changes that took place in the attitude towards military 
power were even more significant than those of diplomacy and 
international relations. By the fifteenth century, it was being 
found necessary to organise military power on a permanent 
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basis and any state which desired to maintain itself had to 
possess an aimy of sufficient strength that could be pat into 
the field at once. The first great change was the appearance 
of the professional soldier. The Italian dties, the great money- 
powers of the early part of this period, were the first to employ 
and to rely entirely on professional soldiers. Money attracted 
into military service new classes of men, free from traditions, 
and because of this new weapons and new forms of fighting 
could be introduced and developed. 

Some battles towards the close of the fifteenth century, in 
which foot soldiers defeated well-equipped armies of the old 
type created a sensation. Henceforth the infantiy acquired 
an increasingly important position in military organisation. 
The armies grew larger and larger. Apart from this expaiuion, 
the devebpment of science led to greater and more efiective 
use of artillery. Annies in 1750 had twice as many cannon 
per soldier as in 1650. Ships also began to be anned with 
cannon. The science of military architecture was revolutionised 
because of tlie use of artillery, and the designing of fortresses 
became a learned art. A number of the greatest scientists tamed 
their attention to problems relating to the technical side of 
warfare, and the technical services were gradually developed 
to meet the growing needs. All this involved additional ex¬ 
penditure, and the cost of maintaining armies became a great 
burden on tlie resources of states. Taxes bad to be increased, 
and this led to conflicts betsveen governments and peoples. 
On the other hand, standing armies gave governments greater 
power, and the state could assert its authority by a svdft use 
of military force to suppress rehellioos, The development of 
military science gave Europeans an advantage over the Asian 
peoples, and was one of the main reasons for success of their 
expansionist policies in this continent. 

For transport, communication and supply ships were 
essential, and the fortunes of war were affected by naval 
strength, For a time ships were hired, but gradually England, 
Holland and France built up navies, England acquiring naval 
superiority over all other nations after the seventeenth century. 

It would perhaps be too much to say that ah conflicts and 
rivalries between states during this period were really economic 
and not political, But every state had to possess resources, 
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and daring: the earlier part of this period, we sometimes see 
rich hankers playing a decisive part in poEtical afiairs. It was 
almost usual for ruling princes to get money from the rich 
merchants in return for concessions and monopolies. For 
though the volume of trade increased continuou^y, it was 
still not large enough, and monopoly became an established 
method. The Italian cities, Venice. Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
aimed at acquiring monopoly, the Hansa Leagfue was formed 
with the same object. In England, groups of merchants banded 
together to monopolise markets or goods, and ensured this 
monopoly through the grant of Royal Charters. Possession of 
lands dis^vered and monopoly of trade with them was granted 
hy the Pope to the kings of Spain, and charters were granted 
by the rulers of England and France to companies which 
organised settlement M emigrants in North America. Reaction 
against monopolies also began very early. It was not because 
the Ottoman Empire closed the trade routes to the east, but 
because trade with the east had been monopolised by the 
Italian cities, that people set out to discover new routes. The 
explorers were inspired by the commercial motive of breaking 
a monopoly. The pirates who plundered ships canying goods 
in the Atlantic were also fighting against the Spanish monopoly, 
which they did not recognise. There is a view that Parlia* 
mentary opposition to James I (1603-1625) and Charles I 
(1625-1649) was due primarily to the fact that they obtained 
money by granting too many monopolies for the starting of 
new industries, thus closing down or narrowing the field of 
commercial and industrial enterprise for others,* 

One of the most important results of the discovery of America 
was the import of enormous quantities of gold and silver into 
Spain and its distribution through channels of trade all over 
Europe. An additional means of acquiring capital was the slave 
trade, which developed because of the need of labour in the 
American settlements. Licences and charters for this trade were 
granted by the kings, and it thrived because of the increasing 
need of dieap labour and the high death-rate of the slaves. 
It is difficult to give even an approximate estimate of the total 
number of slaves imported into America, but it would no 
doubt run into millions. The treatment of the slaves from the 
* Maurice Dobb, Siudiis in Ik 4 cj Capiiaium. p. 165. 
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time of theii capture in Africa to their sale in America was 
most inhuman, and the conditions of work allowed only the 
hardiest to survive. A particular instance will show both the 
financial advanta^ and the moral outlook of those engaged 
in this horrible business. 

’‘The most celebrated incidents in the early years of this 
trade are the three voyages of John Hawkins ot Plymouth. 
His first voyage of Z562 left him the wealthiest man in Ply> 
mouth, his second voyage of 1564 left him the wealthiest man 
in England and his third voyage of 2567 led to . .. open naval 
warfare between England and Spain."* At the same time 
"he drew up for the guidance of bis men certain rules of 
conduct, the first two of which were, 'Serve God daily' and 
'Love one another'." And he received a knighthood as "a 
token of the iniquitous trade he had made popular in 
England".* 

Abundance of gold and silver removed a great handicap to 
trade by providing opportunities for the accumulation of capital 
and expansion of industrial and commercial enterprises. Certain 
changes had been taking place which prepared the ground for 
this expansion. The guilds were breaking up, the craftsman, 
unable to procure raw material or deal directly with the con> 
sumer, was becoming a simple wage^amer, and in the textile, 
leather and smaller metal industries a type of capitalist who 
was half manufacturer and half merchant was beginning to 
appear. Early in the seventeenth century, there had already 
been a sufficient amount of technical development to enable 
organisation of production in a kind of factory. The processes 
of production were also changing in such a way as to increase 
the output. William Penny, a famous seventeenth century 
economist, wrote: "Cloth must be cheaper when one cards, 
another draws, another dresses, another presses and packs, 
than when all operations above-mentioned were clumsily 
performed by the same hand."* 

The same way of thinking was applied to the problem of 
procuring raw material, manufacturing goods and finding 
markets. Persistent attempts were made to establish a new 

* Nfiw Cambrid^ History. Vol. I, p. 457. 

• J. K- Ingram, The fiislory of Slavsry (A. 4 C. BUck, London, rS95), 
*Leo Kubermao, Man's Worldly Goods, p. S4 (CnMJnacx), 
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and "colonial" trade system. It was arg:ued, for instance, 
that by having colonies in Korth America. Ei^land could rid 
herself of dependence on Spain for oils, raisins, oranges, lemons, 
skins, on France for woad, salt and wines, on the Baltic lands 
for flax, pitch, tar and masts. France also was in the late 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries dominated in her trade 
policy by the desire for self-sufficiency.*® The political interest 
of rulers and the proflt-motive of the merchants and 
manufacturers combined to stimulate trade, and the abundance 
of gold and silver created the class known as the bourgeoisie, 
and the business organisation known as the joint-stock com¬ 
pany. which could draw upon the resources of a far larger 
number of people than the old, exclusive, monopolist companies. 

The break-up of the guild system was the cause as well as 
the result of the confiict of economic interests and the drive 
for expansion. The tremendous increase in the quantity of 
gold and silver io circulation undermined all economic relation¬ 
ships based on custom and hastened the changeover to a free 
capitalistic economy. There was a gr^t tise in prices, and all 
the people with fixed incomes suffered hardships. Landlords 
enclosed their lands and also began to charge very heavy 
rents. Peasants were forced to leave their farms, and the 
legislation of Elisabeth's reign in England to control vaga* 
bondage indicates how common the evil had become. It also 
shows how the landlords used the authority of the state to 
cover their own interests and to enable them to exploit the 
peasant. The number of beggars in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries was astounding, About the year 2630 they were 
one-fourth of the population of Paris. 

The advancement in science during this period is due as 
much to human ingenuity as to the development in organisa¬ 
tion, particularly to the printing and publication of books. 
The respect and influence enjoyed by Erasmus has been attri¬ 
buted to the printing and circulation of books, and perhaps 
without this means of propagating ideas, the Reformation 
would not have been possible. It was recognised that books 
were indispensable for progress, and a proper study of any 
subject would not be possible without knowledge of the 
literature published on it, A catalogue of books was displayed 
Nfw CamMigt Moi4m HkUjry, Vd. T, p. 465, 
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at the T elpHg Fair in 1594, illustrated books on machine 
construction appeared in 1612, and the first daily, the Ltipzigtr 
ZeituMg, began publication in 1660. The universities were 
traditional in their outlook, but their number increased 
considerably, organised bodies of men received charters from 
their governments to carry on scientific research, The Royal 
Society of London was established in i$$2, the Academy 
of Sciences in France in z666. Scientific journals began to be 
published. The reading of books was naturally limited to the 
educated classes, but it became a habit among them, and 
ideas could gain fairly wide publicity within a short time. 

One of the first results of the study of the science of antb 
quity, which is considered symbolic of the new era of science, 
was the theory of Copernicus (I 473 -I 543 ) that the universe 
had the sun at its centre, not the earth, that the earth revolved 
round the sun, and the moon roimd the earth, and that the 
earth rotated round its axis once in twenty-four hours. This 
theory was based on deduction and commonsense, not on 
evidence and mathematical demonstration. It was rejected by 
Tycho Brahe (1546-1601), whose great contribution to the 
science of astronomy was the setting up of a well-equipped 
observatory, with accurate instruments. With the help of 
these he made observations and discoveries, and placed the 
knowledge of the heavens on a sound scientific basis. His 
observations helped Kepler {1571-1630) to formulate hie 
theory of the motion of the heavenly bodies in elliptical orbits, 
and to substantiate mathematically one aspect of the Copemi- 
can view of the universe. It was, however, Galileo (1564-1643) 
who finally completed and coxifirmed the Copemican theory. 
Galileo was the first to use the modem scientific method in 
its fullness, and his study of mechanics was so fruitful and 
stimulatlDg that he is regarded as the father of that science. 
He was also the first to study gases, the first to weigh air and 
probably the first to produce a vacuum. To William Gilbert 
(1540-1603) and Simon Stevinus (1548-1620) we owe a 
number of books which laid the foundation of experimental 
science. 

A science whose progress kept pace with the development 
of astronomy was biology, specially human anatomy. Leonardo 
da Vinci (1452-1519), a versatile genius with an extraordinary 
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vision, made a close study of the human body for purposes 
of art. Andreas Vesalius (1514-1564) was an anatomist, and he 
published his epoch-making work, Ds Fabriea Humani Cor¬ 
pus — Concerning the Structure of the Human Body—^in 
1543. William Harvey (1578-1657) discovered the circulation 
of the blood and defined the function of the heart. He was 
able to do so because the science of hydrostatics had already 
been established and Simon Stevinus had described the working 
of a pump. A microscope with two lenses was invented in 
1590, and Leeuwenhoek (1632-1723) saw and described blood 
corpuscles, spermatozoa and bacteria. He also published 
drawings of these. 

Mathematics was also fast developing, and with the invention 
of logarithms by John Napier (: 530-1617) early in the seven¬ 
teenth century, there were me^ods ready to band for science 
to use as soon as it was in a position to do so. Newton (1642- 
1727) and Leibnita (X646-17Z6) share the honour of inventing 
the calculus, and Descartes (1596-1650) revolutionised geo¬ 
metry. Newton stands out among the mathematicians and the 
scientists of this period for having formulated the three laws 
of motion, and the law of gravity, for his theory of colours 
and for his gift of precise expression. In the study of light, 
Huyghen's (1629-1695) wave theory, propounded in 1690, 
was a contribution of enduring importance. 

Durizig the eighteenth century, scientists concentrated on 
laboratory techniques and on the learning of facts. But the 
first steps were taken towards the development of a science of 
electricity. 


IV 

The changes that took place in Europe during thb period have 
been traced by Francis Bacon to printing, gun powder and the 
use of the magnet. The basic inventions or discoveries in each 
case were made in an earlier period; now they were exploited 
to the fullest extent possible. It was one of the major changes 
in the period of the Renaissance that the practical arts came 
to be regarded with respect. Money was more important than 
it had been before, but men of intelligence and ambition devoted 
their energies to the study of the techniques of spinning. 
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weaving, pottery, giass-malcing and, above all, to mining and 
xnetallutgy, which served more than other industries to provide 
w^th and power. Two books, the PyroUchnica of Birin- 
guccio [1480-1539) and Dt Re Meiaiiica of George Baur 
or Agricola (1490-1555) are characteristic oi the Renaissance 
outlcok. Ihe former describes the metal, glass'working and 
chemical industries, the latter, which is considered one of the 
dnest technical treatises ever written, describes not only 
minerals and metaJs, but also the practice and even the econo¬ 
mics of mining.^' It is now, therefore, that we can say that 
skill becomes the instrument, and gradually merges into the 
technique of scientific production. In Asia, the skills survived 
as skills, but did not lead on to commercially organised in¬ 
dustries. When the English envoy. Sir Thomas Roe, visited 
the court of the Emperor Jehangir, he brought with him, 
among other presents, a carriage. The emperor was filled with 
admiration for its craftsmanship. The workmen attached to 
the court took up the challenge, and within a short time pro¬ 
duced an exact copy. Indian textiles were highly prised in 
England, and might have defied competition if the skills of 
the textile workers had been convert^ by organisation into 
a large-scale industry. This was not done, and the industrial 
revolution of Europe, aided by political power, proved fatal 
to the skills, not only in India but aE Asia. 

The manufacture of paper and the development of printing 
have already been mentioned. They provided the under¬ 
carriage for European civilisation. Gun powder changed the 
whole character of warfare. Cannon are mentioned in records 
of the fourteenth century. The Turks used heavy cannon, 
firing stone balls, during the siege of Constantinople in 1453, 
and Babar made excellent tactical use of bis artillery in India, 
The advancement of the techniques of metal casting enabled 
improvements in the manufacture and the efficiency of the 
cannon and, on the other hand, imaginative generals experi¬ 
mented in difierent ways of employing this arm in sieges and 
on the battle-field. Guns, distinguish^ from cannon in that 
they were portable, were invented about the same time, 
and came into general use about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The first form of the gun was the arquebus, which 
Bernal, 9^, «it., pp. 261 and 269. 
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was I&ter displaced by the musket. The match-lock, the wheel- 
lock, the ilint-lock, all invented during this period, represent 
difierent mechanisms for firing the cartridge. The earliest 
cartridges were paper bags holding gun powder and shot, and 
no substantial improvement was made in them till the per¬ 
cussion principle came to be adopted, early in the nineteenth 
century. Muzde-loading and breech-loading were both in use. 
Along with other improvements, the weight of the gun was 
reduced and the stock was made so as to fit into the hollow 
between the right arm and the breast. For cannon, stone balls 
were used till the seventeenth century. 

Success in warfare brought territory, power and prestige 
to rulers, and the supply of armaments brought wealth to 
industry. This provid^ a great stimulus to metallurgy, and 
indirectly to the mining and chemical industries. The dearness 
of iron, which was a handicap for all industries, was rapidly 
reduced. Then the shortage of wood and charcoal became a 
bottleneck. But when, in the sixteenth century, the scarcity 
and consequent high price of wood began to make smelting 
uneconomic, coal began to be used more and more. Its pro¬ 
duction increased considerably, and more technical effort 
began to be put into mining. Deep mines are easily flooded. 
Means were, therefore, devised for improving pumps, and 
Newcomen's engine was among the hrst steam-powered 
machines. Wooden rails began to be used for the trucks in 
which coal was taken out of the mines. As we shall see later, 
the needs of the mining industry provided one of the major 
incentives for the invention of steam-powered machinery. 

We have already mentioned the discovery of the American 
continents. The compass enabled daring seamen to perform 
feats of navigation, to explore the Arctic regions, and to circum¬ 
navigate the world. Cartography developed because of these 
achievements and the whole world could be mapped out and 
so divided by longitudes and latitudes that locations even on 
the high seas could be given exactly. 

Science was being ably seconded by skill. Galileo invented 
the simple, Newton the reflecting, telescope, von Guericke 
(i6o2“i^6) made the first pump and demonstrated the power 
of tlxe vacuum. The first microscope was made in HoUand in 
1590, Torricelli (1608-1647) made the first mercury barometer, 
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During the second half of the seventeenth centnry, instrument- 
makers of fine and accurate craftsmanship could be found in 
every great European town, and indispensable measuring 
instruments, the Vernier scale (1631) and the micrometer 
(1638) had already been invented. Till about 1660 clocks 
showed an error of 20 minutes a day. Huyghen’s use of the 
pendulum and Hooke's invention of the balance spring made 
clocks much more accurate, and when methods of compensation 
had been discovered, chronometers could be made which did 
not gain or lose more than a minute or two per month. In 1702, 
Thomas Newcomen produced a steam-engine that proved 
useful for pumping water from the coal-pits, and his design 
was the ground-work for the steam-engine invented by Watt 
in X769. Some of the interesting inventions of this period are 
matches (:504), thermometers with alcohol, thermometers with 
mercury (17x4), and pencils (1660}. It is an indication of the 
significance acquired by inventions that a Law of Patents was 
made in England in 1623. 
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A CENTURY OF REVOLUTIONS (175CK.1850) 

I 

The western world of today is the product of several poUticA) 
revolutions and of an economic revolution, all of which took 
place between 1750 and 1850. For the rest of the world also, 
which has been d^ply influenced by the events and the political 
and economic policies of the western nations, the revolutions 
of this century have proved of decisive importance. We cannot, 
of course, foretell the future, but so far as the world today is 
concerned, this century is perhaps the most significant in 
history. Within it fall the American, the French, two European 
revolutions (1830 and 1848) and the industrial revolution 
which changed the character not only of economic but of 
political, social and personal life. Within it fall the achievements 
of Napoleon, Goethe, Beethoven, and of poets, philosophers, 
politicians, scientists and inventors, whi^ together surpass 
the work of preceding and succeeding generations. 

The political history of this period in Europe begins with 
the Seven Years' War (1756-1763). In the colonies, the main 
conflict ^^a6 between France and Great Britain, in r^ich the 
political and military power of the French in North' America 
and India was destroyed. The French took revenge for their 
losses when diflerences arose between Great Britain and the 
American colonies and contributed materially to the success of 
the Americans in their War of Independence. 

This war itself was a direct result of the Seven Years' War. 
The British Government realised to what extent its respon^bi- 
Utiea had iricreased, and how necessary tt was to raise revenue 
in the colonies to meet the growing miJitaiy and administrative 
expenditure. The colonies organised constitutional opposition 
to the laws made by the British government, The British 
Parliament asserted its right to make such laws. Opinion 
against such legislation mobilised in the colonies, and 
both sides drifted into direct opposition. Military clashes 
developed into the War of Independence {1775-1783). 

a©9 
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A Declaration of Independence, drafted by Thomas Jefferson, 
was approved by Congress on 4 July 1776, and on 13 November 
1777, Articles of Confederation, afilnning the perpetual union 
of the colonial states and giving to the Confederation the name 
of the United States of America, were approved by the Congress 
and sent to the difierent states of the colony for ratification, 
France recognised the United States by making treaties of 
commerce and alliance (6 February 1778), and Spain joined 
the war against Great Britain a year later. Great Britain realised 
the danger of continuing a war which could lead to the loss 
of both territory and trade and, after the surrender of Corn¬ 
wallis at Yorktown (19 October 1781), decided to make peace. 
A treaty was signed at Paris on 3 September 1783, by which 
the independence of the United States of America was recog¬ 
nised. and peace and commercial relations were restored, A 
Constitutional Convention, meeting at Philadelphia in May 
1787, drafted and approved a Constitution, and resolved that 
it should become operative when accepted by nine of the 
thirteen stater. The ratification by the states, which were 
not of one mind as regards the distribution of powers between 
the federation and the states, could be completed only in 
Juno 1788. 

The revolution in Franca began with the meeting of the 
Estates-General on 3 May, 17^, This was an assembly re* 
presenting the three different statuses" or "estates" of 
noblemen, clergymen and townsmen, and had not met since 
16x4. It was now summoned because the state was bankrupt, 
but once it had met, it provided the Third Estate, the middle 
class of the towns, the long-awaited opportunity to assert 
itself. On 17 June, 1789, the Third Estate declared itself the 
National Assembly, and when it was learnt that troops bad 
been ordered to Paris, National Guards, consisting of middle 
class people, were formed in Paris and other cities. The Bastille, 
the state prison of Paris and the symbol of irresponsible royal 
authority, was stormed and destroyed on the 14 July, 1789 and 
theDecIaration of the Rights of Man and the Citizen was approved 
on the 26 August. Both these events had a profound effect on 
^e whole of Europe, The National Assembly, now calling 
itself the Legislative Assembly, carried through a series of 
reforms, confiscated the lands belonging to the Church, and 
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by tbe Uvil Constitution of tbe Cleigy (12 July, 1790) made 
all priests salaried officials of the state. This created a deep 
rift among the clergy and among the people, and was one of 
the main reasons for the king, Louis XVIII's, unsuccessful 
attempt to escape out of France (20 June, 1791). The situation 
made war unavoidable, and the war made the revolutionaries 
bitter and hysterical- France was formally declared a Repi^Uc 
on 22 September, 1792, and two months later a general 
orier oi assistance was made to all peoples desiring to be free 
from the despotism of kings, Louis was executed on 15 
January, 1793, after a short trial- 

The initial successes of the revolutionary armies were followed 
by defeats, and there was a serious revolt among the peasants 
in south-western France. Extreme measures seemed necessary. 
The First Committee of Public Safety was formed on 6 April, 
1793, and given dictatorial authority. This was the beginning 
of the Tenor, which lasted for about two years. But by the 
end of 1793, the tide of war had turned in favour of the French. 
The revolutionaries who believed in killing their opponents 
killed etch other off, and by the middle of May 1795 ^ .^® 
hysteria was over and peace treaties had been signed with 
Pruuia. Holland and Spain. 

Now foUowed a period when the achievements of the 
revolution had to be safeguarded, and it brought to the fore¬ 
front an artillery officer, of Corsican birth, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
whose personality was to dominate France and Europe for 
twenty years. He first won fame as the commander of the French 
armies in Italy in 1796. and then for his spectacular, if ulti¬ 
mately unsuccessful invasion of Egypt. He captured power 
soon after his return from Egypt, and ruled France as First 
Consul from November 1799. till May 1804. and as Emperor 
till April 1814. He was forced to abdicate and was exiled to 
the island of Elba, but returned from there on i March, 1S15, 
and ruled for what are known as the Hundred Days, till 
his final defeat at Waterloo on 18 June, X815. He was then 
sent to the remote island of SI Helena, where he died in 
1821. 

Napoleon is recognised as one of the very greatest military 
geniuses the world has produced; bis achievements as an 
administrator and legislator are no less dazzling than his 
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raiEtary exploits. He was, in fact, the personification of the 
most dynamic tendencies of the French Revolution. He believed 
that there was a whole world to be set in order, and bis plans 
and visions reveal an imagination such as no political ruler 
ever possessed. He remade Europe in accordance with what 
seemed to him reasonable or advantageous. The unification 
of Germany became possible because he forced the Emperor 
of Austria to give up his title of Holy Roman Emperor, and 
reduced the number of German states from over seven hundred 
to thirtymine. His domination and his exactions raised the 
peoples of Europe against him, but wherever he exercised 
power he set up an example of efficient government. His whole 
career fulfilled the prophecy Goethe made when he heard of 
the first success of the revolutionary French armies in 2792; 
" From here and today there opens a new era in the history of 
the world.” 

Napoleon's foreign policy aimed at making France and 
himself the dominating power in Europe, and for this purpose 
he defeated and humbled Austria and Prussia*, formed the 
Confederation of the Rhine, and carved out the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw. But he realised that success would depend ulti¬ 
mately on the destruction of British power and the overawing 
or subjugation of Russia. The attack on Egypt, the planned 
invasion of England, the Continental Blocka^ (decreed from 
Berlin in 1806) are iUuminating studies in political, military 
and economic strategy. Hb invasion of Russia in iSia was a 
desperate venture on which everything was staked and lost. 
But he coidd say that he was defeated by circumstances rather 
than the superior wisdom of his opponents. 

After Napoleon's abdication in 1S14, the powers allied 
against him assembled at the Congress of Vienna to decide 
what should be done. The idea, generally accepted at the 
Congress, that in future differences between states should be 
settled by consultation was a real step forward. But in practice 
it came to mean interference in the affairs of states in order 
to maintain the rights of the rulers and to suppress all move¬ 
ments for political reform. It was because of objection in 
principle to interference in the internal affairs of states that 
Great Britain declined to participate in the Congress of Verona 
(2822). This Congress had been summoned to deal with a 
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popular revolt against King Ferdinand of Spain, and the 
British Fore^ Secretary, Canning, as well as Monroe, President 
of the United States, felt that this might lead to intervention 
in the Spanish colonies in America. These had already revolted, 
Paraguay and Veneauela declaring their independence in i8ii, 
Rio de la Plata in i8i6, Chile in i8r8, Peru and Mexico in 
1821, Brazil in 1822. The provinces of Central America revolted 
later, in r823-25. President Monroe enunciated the policy that 
became known as the Monroe Doctrine- The American conti¬ 
nents were to be regarded henceforth as free and independent. 
Americans would not meddle in European politics and any 
interference by a European power in the affairs of any country 
on the American continents would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act by the United States, 

This did not, however, simplify international relations in 
Europe. France was suspected of aggressive intentions, Russia 
was a spirit that had been raised to save Europe from Napoleon, 
and there was a general fear that she would continue her ex* 
panslon westwards. Prussia was looked upon as the military 
and diplomatic bulwark against France in the west and Russia 
in the east. Austria was not lacking in expansionist tendencies, 
and feared that Russia would take away all that could be 
taken in south-eastern Europe- Peace depended entirely on a 
timely adjustment of demands and interests. 

The peoples were not supposed to be concerned in these 
adjustments. The Austrian Netherlands (Belgium), following 
the example of the French, had revolted against the emp^r. 
The Congress of Vienna decided to unite Holland and Belgium 
in order to strengthen them against a possible attack by France, 
and placed them under the rule of one prince. In 1830, the 
French deposed their king, Charles X, and this revolution 
stimulated similar movements elsewhere. Belgium separated 
from Holland, there were widespread revolts in Italy, and 
Joseph Mazrini (1805-1872) gave a powerful literary and 
idealistic form to the movement for Italian independence. 
There was deep unrest in many parts of Germany, and it was 
followed by repressive measures. The Poles rose in r^olt 
against Russian domination and expelled Russian garrisons, 
but their freedom movement was soon suppressed- There was 
a revolution in France again in 184®! signal for 
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revolutions in Germany, the Austrian Empire and Italy. These 
revolutions revealed, on the one Eumd. that the ezistii^ fovem- 
ments were not acceptable to the people and acted as a dead 
weifht. They also showed, on the other hand, that the romantic 
ide^s of nationalism that had become current would only 
replace one type oi problem by another. Internal developments 
in central Europe and Italy henceforth enlarged national into 
international questions. 

The expansionist tendencies of Russia and Austria created 
what has been ca l W the Eastern Question, the question of 
dividing up the declining Ottoman Empire among the European 
nations. At the begmning of the present period (1765-67), we 
find Russian agents at work in Greece, Crete, Bosnia, Monte* 
negro, inriKng the people against the Turkish government. The 
treaty of Kutschuk-Kamardji (1774) is a typical example of 
imperialist methods. The Sultan h^ to promise that he would 
treat bis Christian subjects better, to grant the right of pil¬ 
grimage, to protect ^ Christian rdigion and its churches, to 
open the Empire to Rxxssian trade, with all the advant^es 
available to the most favoured nation, to allow Russia to 
have consuls and vico<ODsuls in any towns she thought fit. 
and diplomatic representation at the Court Russian aggres¬ 
sions continued in ^te of treaties of peace, and it was only 
the jealousy or the s^-interest of other powers that prevented 
her from going to extremes. 

In Persia, the of the Safavi dynasty was followed by 

disorder confiicts among semi-barbarous chieftains. Nadir 
Shah (1736-1747) established a crude sort oi military rule, 
and carried away a bt of wealth from nor^ India, abng with 
the Peacock Throne of the Emperor Shah Jahan, when he 
invaded the country and sacked Delhi {173S-39]. There was 
anarchy again after his assassination, and by the time the 
Qachar dynasty established itself towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. Persia had become a pawn in the imperialist 
policies of Russia, Great Britain and France. The interest of 
the French was temporary, a part of Napoleon's scheme of 
expansion. The Russians seised the Persian territories north 
and south of the Caucasus, advandag up to Tabriz (1825-23), 
while the British made treaties to advance their commercial 
interests and secure their possesaons in India. 
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British interest in India began with the establishment of 
the East India Company in 1600, and with attempts to secure 
concessions, monopolies and trading rights. There was not 
much of success in this till 1715, when exemption from customs 
duties and other concessions were secured. The disintegration 
of the Moghal Empire gave both the British and the French 
East India Company’s officers opportunities to take sides in 
local and provincial intrigues, and make them a means of 
establishing their position not only commercially but politically 
and territorially. The decisive factor was the European superior¬ 
ity in miliUry science. From 1748 to 1763, the French and 
British fought each other, and ultimately the British were 
victorious because of their naval superiority. They had now 
no European rivals in India and could inh^e and fight for 
their advantage with sit^le-mindedness. 

The conflict with the French, which began in south India, 
spread also to Bengal, where the condition of the government, 
which had been bad enough before, became very much worse 
because of the interference, the exactions and dishonest methods 
of the East India Company’s officers and private traders. Mix 
Qasim's attempt to stem the rot failed, and after his defeat at 
the battle of Buxar (1764), the Company’s officers could do 
what they liked. The divani (revenue administration) of Bihar 
and Bengal was taken over in 1765, and these territories were 
mercilessly plundered and exploited till the appointment of 
Warren Hastings as Governor in 1772. Warren Hastings foi^ht 
the Marhattas (1778-1782) and Haidar Ali, who had seized 
the government of Mysore (1761) and was a power to be 
reckoned with. Ultimately, because of the conflicts between 
the Marhattas, Mysore and Hyderabad, the British were able 
to break the power of the Marhattas, to conquer Mysore and 
reduce Hyderabad to a moral subjection far worse than military 
conquest. By a system of Subsidiary Alliances, introduced by 
Lmd Wellesley {1798-1805). it was made impossible for 
Indian Prince to remain independent or even ^of, and by 
18 r8 almost the whole of India south of the Sutlej was directly 
or indirectly under British rule. Ceylon had become a Crown 
Colony in 1798, a war with Nepal (1814-1816) yielded the 
present Kumaon Division, Singapore was occupied in 1819 
and wars with Buima (1824 and 1853) gave the British 
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possession of Assam and the «iioie eastern coast of the Bay of 
Bengal. Sind was annexed in 1&43, and the Punjab, after two 
wars, in 1849. In 1857, a movement for setting the country 
free resolved itself prematurely into ill-organised military 
encounters, causing bloodshed, bitterness and misery, and the 
Indian, territories came direct^ under the Crown and Parlia¬ 
ment in 1858. 

It took the British just a hundred yean to appreciate fully 
the consequences of leaving the commercial, political and 
administrative policies of their Indian possession in the hands 
of a private trading company. The R^ulating Act of 1774, 
which was the first attempt to introduce r^ular procedure 
in the administration, was accepted by the Company because, 
though its servants m India and its Directors in Great Britain 
were amassi ng wealth, the Company itself was nearly bankrupt. 
Pitt s India Bill of 17^ was the result of a compromise between 
the Cabinet and the Directors. The material change in policy 
was due not so much to legislatfon as to the sodaJ status and 
personal influence of the Govemors-General, which gave to 
the admimstration in India a certain measure of independence. 
The abolition of the East India Company’s monopoly of Indian 
trade in x8j 3, however, made arrangement entirely ir- 
ratioo^. It was maintained because it was supposed to work. 
The events of 1857-58 dispelled this illusion. 

n 

The revolt against the Roman Catholic Church in the sixteenth 
century was not a revolt against the idea or the ideal of a 
church. For a time both Protestants and Catholics continued 
to believe in the possibility of a church dvflisation in which 
every sphere of hfe would be r^uiated accttfding to the law 
of God.^ But the belief was not strong enough to mould all 
the new social and econanic tende&des, and could not, there¬ 
fore, take any organisational form. With this belief, the hope 
of int^ting all the aq)ects of fife through the authority 
of dog:^ also f aded. But the dethroo^eot of the church 
and of institutionaJ refigion did not leave a vacuum. What 
happened was that belief diant^ted into beliefc, that the 
^ Tewney, ap. ciA, p. 3 a. 
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need for a concept of the universal order was displaced by the 
desire to discover the nature of the universe and the meaning 
of order. Whoever was moved by this desire could set out on 
his own voya^ of discovery, Whatever he claimed to have 
discovered could be accepted or rejected; the test was logic, 
evidence, intellectual soundness or emotional appeal, 

Two lines of thought had already been marked out in the 
seventeenth century, one by Descartes and the other by the 
Deists. Descartes was one of the founders of scientific philo¬ 
sophy, one of the first representatives of the attitude that 
knowledge is not only essential but the proof of man's very 
existence- Therefore, in dealing with human affairs, we must 
think as clearly and objectively as possible. For this reason, 
Descartes' outlook was secular, and he saw no reason why 
differences of religious views should interfere with a person's 
participation in public life. Deism showed the influence of 
scientific awakening in another form. As a movement it 
began in England, where a Icpng line of rationalists had at¬ 
tempted to end religious controversy, and to give religion a 
sound ethical instead of a dogmatic basis. Newton's discoveries 
gave a strong impetus to the tendency to strip religion of all 
that reason could not accept or society make use of- Christianity 
was thus reduced to belief in God and in the existence of a 
natural moral law. Some writers, applying the standards of 
their times to historic Christianity, showed in what ways it 
was irrational Belief in miracles was one of the main points 
of attack. Voltaire (1694-1778) made deism into a rational 
religion, and used it as a weapon not only against the Roman 
Catholic Church but all forms of Christianity, Rousseau (171a- 
1778) would also be described as a deist, but his deism grew 
out of a mystical conception of man, his growth and his 
destiny, In Germany, Reimarus (1694-1768) and Lessing 
{1729-1781) were outspoken deists and promoters of religious 
tolerance, and Lessing put forward a theory of progressive 
religious development. Deism in its earlier forms could not 
serve either as a philosophy or as a theology. But so far as it 
emp h as i sed the ethical and social aspects of religion, in. 
sisted that religious and scientific thought and intellectual and 
moral needs should be brought into harmony, it had a lasting 
influence. 
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It is not pos^bk here to describe the views oi individual 
thinkers and writers, and these views could not be considered 
separately and by themselves under tiie cat^ory of belief. 
We can only take note of features which so many ^linkers had 
in common and ^ch execdsed so much influence that they 
can be r^aided as new forms of belief. Outstanding amoi^ 
these was the belief in reason, vrtiich many enthusiasts now 
looked upon as something ind^eodeot. a source of knowledge 
capable of replacing ail the dogmas and the precepts whi^ 
religion provi^ for human guidance. Belief in reason became 
so intense that the half century ending with the French de¬ 
volution has been the of Reason. It was also called 
the Age of Er^htenment. Ihe belief in original sin, which 
had such a deep in£nence in shaping the m^eval Qaristian 
outlook on life is now transferred from man to society. It was 
churches, dogmas. traditi<»$, customs that were the origin of 
evil; man hi m^lf was bom pure and would remain pure if he 
were not infected by the evils of society and civilisation. 
Rousseau placed the state of nature in sha^ contrast ag:ainst 
civilised society, and though he was aware that nature did 
not provide for man all that he needed, civilised society did 
not rise in his esteem. The resultant was an ideal of simplicity, 
of naturalness, of a life lived according to the desires of the 
heart. As a member of society Rousseau was in smne ways 
contemptible and in every way disagreeable. But he was a 
mystic, and within himself he could compose pictures of 
beauty, for the paintiog of which his style was a 
sensitive and faithful medium. More than any of his cootem> 
5>oraries he gave to the Age of Reason and Enlightenment the 
vision of a new life, and to educators of the future a new idea 
of their function. 

If nian was the embodiment of reason and could mould 
civilisation in accordance with his idea oi the good, it was 
inconceivable that he ^ould have no rights. The Preamble to 
the ConstitutzoA of the United States and the Ueclaxation of 
the Rights of Han and of the Gtiaen provided comprehensive 
definitions of these rights. The people are collectively sovereign, 
they are all equal as individuals and entitled to participate 
in law-making through their elected representatives. They 
have the right to believe and practise their religion, to express 
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their views in speech and writing, to assemble for lawful 
purposes, to keep and dispose of their property. 'Ibere were 
those who, like Edmund Burke (1729-1797), thought it wrong 
to talk as if men had the power to create governments and 
institutions out of nothing, merely by the exercise of presumed 
T^hts and liberties. Existing institutions, they said, were the 
result of generations of effort, and must he regarded with 
reverence. But such ideas could not stem the rising tide of 
revolutions, which were the expression, in political form, of the 
doctrine of natural rights. 

The new conception of man is seen in its most significant 
form in the music of Beethoven (1770-1827) and in the writings 
of Goethe (1749-1832), above all in his play, "Faust.” Beetho¬ 
ven was beyond doubt the greatest of the European composers, 
not only because of the quality of his music, but because his 
music reflects the tremendous spiritued struggle that went on 
within him. the struggle of an artist seeking the highest in 
his art, and of a man striving to achieve through mu»c some¬ 
thing greater than music itself. His fifth symphony is one of 
the most exalted expressions of inner struggle, of the battle 
against doom, and of a victory that is etern^. The last of his 
great compositions, the ninth symphony, reproduces the most 
significant moods of his Ufe. and ends in an ode to Joy. the 
ultimate refuge of mankind. 

Goethe occupies a unique place in the history of human 
development. No writer, no student of cultures has had a 
mind more versatile, more receptive to the most diverse 
influences, surer in its appreciation of values and more capable 
of complete identification with them. Kalidas' "Shakuntala” 
has not been better praised than by him, and in the whole 
mass of poems written by Muslims in praise of the Prophet 
Mohammed, there is nothii^ to compare with the eloquent 
symbohsm of his "Mahomets Gesang.” His interest in all the 
meaningful aspects of life, his power of appraising men and 
events, his intnitive discernment of the essential in the social 
changes taking place m his times, the maturity and the sound¬ 
ness of his judgement have no equal. We cannot discuss his 
writings here, but in his play, "Faust,” where the chief character 
sells his soul to the Devil in return for the promise of the most 
complete experience of life, is a representation of “Western” 
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xoan which is at once the most factual and the most 
ill umina ting. FoT what is ffiost characteristic of western man 
is his desire to know everything for himself, to experience 
every variety of emotion for its own sake, without reference to 
any standard or any judgement other than his own, to determine 
for hiTTKAif what be should aspire to become or to achieve. 

Reason and Enlightenment, witti their optimism, their 
violence, their supreme confidence in themselves produced a 
reaction. One form of this was a movement known as Romanti¬ 
cism. Its expressions in literature, art, history, philosophy, 
religion were so varied that we can only call it a type of senti¬ 
ment, a particular outlook on life. It cwnprdiends the poetry 
of Shelley, Keats and Byron, Chateaubriand's interpreUtion 
of Christianity, a new attitude of interest in medieval life, 
laws and institutions, Herder’s conception of the people as a 
spiritual community, with their particular Volksgeisfi and new 
styles in paiMing and axdiitccture. The stimulus it gave to 
literary and cultural activity makes it a movement of great 
importance. 

Among those who deeply influenced the Romantics, speciaUy 
in Germany, was Spinosa (1632-16^). who lived in an earlier 
period but whose works betame widely known only about a 
hundred years after his death. Spinosa wrote on politics, 
ethics, religion, and out of all these he wove a system in which 
the world as it is, is accepted and a line of thought and action 
is suggested which brings man , nature and God into complete 
harmony. 

To the age of Reason and Enlightenment beloi^ also the 
philosoidiy of Kant (i724-i$04), in vbich previous philosophical 
thought is appraised and summed op. and a basis is provided 
for further mtellectoal and religious speculation. Kant studied 
the British philosophers, Locke, Beikdey and Home; he was 
an enthusiastic reader of Rousseau. He felt that the analysis 
of knowledge and experience made by the British philosophers, 
specially by Hume, reduced experience to unconnected units 
of sensation. Against this he maintained that experience was 
always related to a framewoi^ of thought; we can say that 
all our knowledge begins with experience because each ex¬ 
perience is related to some other. There is a unity which binds 

' • VM — people, gfist ^ spirit, mmd, gesins. 
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them tog:ether. Kant's own philosophy is a criticism oi the 
faculty of knowledge. He believes that we should not dogmatise 
or raise doubts which are groundless, but subject the nature 
of reason itself to a sober investigatioQ. For there are things 
which it can and things which it cannot do. Physics and 
mathematics, for instance, are fields in which reason 
operate effectively. But there are problems, set by reason itself 
and unavoidable, such as God, freedom, immortality, wtiich 
reason cannot solve. They belong to the realm of metaphysics. 
Kant examined and rejected all the proofs advanced in regard 
to the existence of God, but it followed from the argument 
that the existence cf God could not be disproved either. We 
have also to admit, accordii^ to him, that freedom and the 
moral law exist. Without them, ordered living would be im¬ 
possible. In this way, Kant undermined materialism and 
atheism and made room for faith, without identifying himself 
with any particular religious doctrine. 

The philosophy of Kant became a source from which others 
drew both inspiration and ideas, even if they did not accept 
his system as a whole. To the direct line of succession belong 
those who are known as the Idealists, but he gave both con¬ 
fidence and direction to those who, like Schleiermacher (176^ 
1S34), attempted to harmonise religious doctrine and scientific 
knowledge. Even Schopenhauer (1788-1860), the pessimist, 
claims to have reverted to the original teachings of Kant as 
against the modifications and interpretatiocs of his later 
followers. Among the Idealists, the thinker \dio exercised the 
greatest influence was Hegel (1770-1831). He had a versatile 
mind, and was able to combine history, logic, art and religion 
into a system of philosophy where inner experience and ex¬ 
ternal reality become an organic whole and lead to the Absolute 
Idea, or God. One of bis most important contributions is the 
conception of development through the three stages of thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis. If we take existing facts as the thesis," 
we see that the course of events reveals their incompleteness, 
and leads to the "antithesis," with a process of reconciliation 
that produces a "synthesis." 

Other systems of thought, which in some ways or for some 
time operated as beliefs are Utilitarianism, Positivism, Libera¬ 
lism, Socialism and Communism. 
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The Utilltariaxis d«ued the value ot soch principles as 
natural law and natural right, and socb assumptions as a 
Social Contract. Tlicy held that all men desire pleasure and 
dislike pain, that the value oi a thing is determined by its 
utility, and that peace, order and contentment would be at¬ 
tained if the greatest good of the greatest number* were 
accepted as the guiding prindpie in morals and in legislation. 
The Utilitarians shared all the conhdence and the hope of 
the Age of Reason, and their standard had some value when 
applied to the reform of a legal system burdened with customs 
and technicaJities, such as that of Great Britain in the eight¬ 
eenth century. But Utilitarianism could not be made into a 
philosophy or a system of belief. It evaporated in the attempts 
made to give it substance and form. 

The could be said of Liberalism. Ah liberals professed 
to be progressive, and their aim in ah spheres of life was to 
remove hindrances and restraints. In matters of belief they 
free-thinkers, considering the individual the best judge, 
so bng as his actioos did not deny to others the freedom he 
demanded for himself. In matters of political and social or¬ 
ganisation they had the same attitnde, their dew being that 
the policy of the state should confer the largest amount of 
benefit with the least interference, use of compulsion and 
authority. But like Utilitaiiasiscn, liberalism could not be 
given a definite form. Its history is the record of positions 
taken up on political, economic and social issues by those who 
called themselves hherals. 

One aspect of liberalism was its insistence on the freedom 
of the individnal. and here it had, for about a century, the 
s upp ort of economic theory. The school of Physiocrats in 
France started from the assumption that all men and all the 
human powers are governed moral and physical laws 
instituted by the Supreme Being. The application of these 
laws must give satisfaction at the same time to the interests 
of individuals and the state. A generation later, the theories 
of the Physiocrats were developed in England by Adam Smith, 
whose epoch-making work, Tfu Wealih cj ’Nations, was published 
in 1776. Ricardo (1772-1823) and Malthus (1766-1834), who 

' Itiia phrase was firat osed by Becearia (<738^) in his booh. On 
Cfvtt 4 i and Puniskttunis. 
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d«rived their philosophical position from Adam Smith, believed 
firndy in a natural, invariable law, and Ricardo had as strong 
a faith as any of the Physiocrats in a divine, pre-established 
harmony between the public and the individual interest. The 
definition of this individual interest, which had a divine 
sanction, was comprehended in six freedoms, freedom from 
government interference, freedom from monopolies, conces¬ 
sions and privileges, freedom to own and dispose of property, 
freedom of contract between employer and labourer, between 
seller and buyer, freedom of movement and domicile, freedom 
of association. In economic life, these freedoms had meaning 
and value only for the middle class of manufacturers and 
businessmen and for the landowners. They were the means of 
enabling employers to do what they liked, to make women and 
children work in factories and mines, or to uproot families of 
farmers and use hired labour instead. The pace of industriali¬ 
sation would have been considerably slowed down but for 
the belief that these freedoms were given to the individual 
by providence. 

Of far lesser significance socially but perhaps of greater 
importance intellectually was the philosophy of Positivism. 

Its founder, Auguste Comte (xygS'iSs;), propounded the 
Law of the Three States, and in accordance with the charac¬ 
teristic features of the Three States, a Classification of the 
Sciences. The Law of the Three States is the division of human 
history into three stages, the earliest or lowest being the 
theological- This is followed by the metaphysical, with the 
scientific coming as the height of intellectual and industrial 
achievement, The Classification of the Sciences places mathe¬ 
matics and astronomy at the lowest level, because they are 
abstract, and biology and sodology at the top, because they 
deal with man and with society, '^ese ideas were elaborated 
in the positivist system of thought. This system exercised a 
deep infiuence on the beliefs of the nineteenth century, because 
it emphasised the physical and material aspects of the social 
sciences and challenged the value of religion, metaphysics and 
everything concerned with the supernatural. 

While positivism looked at science and industry as human 
achievement inspiring faith and hope, there were two other 
movements. Socialism and Communism, which judged life 
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according to other standards. Both Sodalism and Communism 
have a long history as mdeavours to organise production, 
distribution and consumption ol goods on lines more in keeping 
with the ideals oi justice and philanthropy. Socialism in 
modem history begins wiA St. Simon (1760-1825), a visionary 
who dreamed oi a new order based on love and justice and 
purged of all competition. Fourier (1772-1837), Robert 
Owen (1771-1858) and Loub Blanc (1813-1882) brought 
Socialism closer to reality by fsoposing schemes that would 
remove competition and create an economic and social order 
based on moral prindples. But these schemes were not practical 
enough to succeed, or to succeed over a sufficiently long period. 
Communism was placed before the European world as a 
precise, dogmatic, fighting system in the Manifesto published 
by a secret society known as the Communist League in January 
1848. 

" the history of ah hitherto existing society is the history 
of class struggle.... 

The modem bourgeois sodety that has sprouted from 
the ruins of feudal society has not done away with class 
antagonism. It has but established new classes, new condi¬ 
tions of Oppression, new forms of struggle in place of the old 
ones.... 

In one word, for exploitatiou veiled by religious and 
political illn gi oas, it has substituted naked, shameless, 
direct, brutal exploitation.... 

Modern industry has CMiverted the little workshop of 
the patriarchal ulster into the great factory of the indi* 
vidual capitalist. Masses oi labourers, crowded into the 
factory, are organised soldiers... . Th^ are daily and 
hourly enslaved by the machine. ... The more openly this 
de^totism proclaims gain to be its end and aim. the more 
petty, the more hateful and the more embittering it is.... 

Bnt with the development of industry the proletariat not 
only increases in number: it becomes concentrated in masses. 
Its strength grows, and it feels that strength more.... 

All previous historical movements were movements of 
minorities, or in the interest of minorities. The proletarian 
movement is the self-conscious, independent movement of 
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the immense majority, in the interests of the immense 
majority.... 

The proletarians have no country. . ., 

National differences and antafonisms between peoples are 
daily more and more vanishing, owing to the development 
of the bourgeoisie, to freedom of commerce, to the world 
market, to uniformity in the mode of production and in the 
conditions of life corresponding thereto. 

The supremacy of the proletariat will cause them to 
vanish still faster.,, . 

The Communists everywhere support every revolutionary 
movement against the existing social and politicaJ order of 
things.. .. 

The Communists disdain to conceal their views and aims. 
They openly declare that their ends can be attained only by 
the forcible overthrow of all existing social conditions. Let 
the ruling classes tremble at a Communistic revolution. The 
proletarians have nothing to lose but their chains. They 
have a world to win. 

Working men of all countries, unite I" 

The theory of class struggle, of the means of production 
being the determining factor in the organisation of society, 
of the developments that are to lead inevitably to the ^nai 
revolution, the victory of the mstssi^-i and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, is known as the theory of historical materialism. 
As a system of philosophy, cemmunist teaching calls itself 
dialectic materialism. It is an application to economic and 
soaal life of the dialectical method of the German philosopher, 
Hegel, who believed that human development took place 
through the interaction of opposites. These, we have seen, he 
termed Thesis and Antithesis, their interactioo resulting in 
a Syntheris, which in the onward movement of life itself 
became a new The^, The dialectic materialism of the 
Communists fe supposed to provide- the answer to all 
questi^ to be logkally perfect. But the forecast of eveots 
made in the CocUrrunist Maniissto has .turned out to be wrong 
in many substantial respects.'National'diiferences have not 
disappeared, the position of the working has not grown 
worse, the accumulation of capital in a few hands has not 
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taken place. The churches and religioiB have not grown weaker. 
In the latter half of the eighteenth century, people did bccx)nie 
intoisely anti-derical, and even the Roman Catholic Church 
was so affected by this attitude that in 1773 the Society of 
Jesus was dissolved. Bnt it was re^tabli^ed in 1814. The 
Kational Assemt^ of France confiscated the* property of the 
Chnrch, and placed the cle^ on the same level as the civil 
servants. But Kapoleon had to come to terns with the Pope 
in order to reduce the hostility of the Catholics to the Revo< 
lotion, and the Romantic movement in France deepened 
religious sentiment. New helie& did not displace the old, they 
only created a divcr^ty which made uniformity impossible. 

nz 

The ei^teenth century in Europe, the end of which is marked 
by the French Revoluti<m, is also known as the age of the 
Enlightened Despots. Frederick the Great of Prussa, Catherine 
II of Russia the Emperor Joseph H of Austria-Hungary 
are considered the most outstanding and the most typical 
examples. But it is onfy in Frederick the Great that we see 
the f^ of power combined with the ideal of service, with a 
high regard for the rights of his snbjects and vrith a confidence 
in his own judgement which enabled hhn to stand alone. He 
was a despot who could not make his people folly understand 
his motives, his ideas and his ambitions, but he succeeded in 
winning their affection, their loyalty and their admizatioii. It 
cannoi be said that benevc^t despotism succeeded as a type 
or as a method of govemmoit, and the idea that the ruler was 
the fittest person to lead and guide the people did not survive 
the French Revotntion. Certain traditions and k^^ties did, 
however, survive. They were among the chief reasons for the 
continuance of monarchies as constitutional monarchies. 

The American and Ficsdi Revolutions impressed very 
de^ly on the minds of people the idea of government according 
to law and constitution and in the interests of the people. 
Kapoleon created in France the first typical modem govern¬ 
ment, an agency acting acceding to reason and expediency, 
not hampered by tradition. He drew up codes of dvil, coouner- 
ci^ and penal laws, which served as models for several countries 
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of continental Europe. Tbe govenun^t of the United States 
was a complete example of democracy. It was to many a 
source of inspiration, hut distance as well as difference of 
dicumstacces and historical development prevented it from 
becoming the model for European nations during this period. 
France had a monarchy with dehned powers ^rii\ ^ constitution 
from zdi5 to 1846. But till 1830 tiie powers of the king were 
extensive enough to upset the working of the constitutional 
machinery. There was a legislature consisting of two chambers, 
and the government was carried on by a ministry representing 
the majority in the legislature. The franchise was very limited. 
The constitution framed by the revolutionary National As¬ 
sembly in 1791 had fixed such a high property qualification 
that only about 50.000 people in the whole of France had the 
ri^t to vote. The franchise was extended later to 100,000 
in 1815, and to 200,000 in 1830. But even then it included * 
only the upper middle class, and in a legislature representing 
a small part of the population, the majorfty could not really 
represent the views of the people. One of Ae reasons for the 
fall of Louis Philippe's government in 1848 was its obstinate 
resistance to the demand for the extension of the franchise. 

Parliamentary gevermnent was well established in Great 
Britain by 1750. hut the extent to which the king could control 
and direct administrative afiaiis depended in theory as well 
as fact upon the desire of the long Itimself. George III (1760- 
1820) formed a party known as "the Kmg's Friends." and set 
up a ministry over which he had great influence. Ministers and 
ministries began to resign in case of an adverse vote in Parlia¬ 
ment, but it' happened also that members of Parliament 
holding radically dificrent views joined the same cabinet. 
They were not responsible to any electorate; tbeir consti¬ 
tuencies did not represent the actual distribution of the 
population. There were such extreme cases as a large indostrial 
town having no representation, and a member being " electad” 
from a constituency that had few or no inhabitants. Public 
life TOs the public exercise of personal mfiuence. 

Tbe Federal and State cemstitutions of the United • States 
of America were originally, like all constitutions, rough draffs 
incorporating political principles that were considered funda¬ 
mental. They had to be amended, as ideas changed or practical 
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diiBcuItie$ arose. Anthorily oi all kinds was subject to checks 
and balances; it was believed that unless the executive, the 
legislative and the jodidal powers were s^>arated, there would 
be 00 freedMD. Ibe federal constitutioa divided powers be* 
tween the Federation and the States, between a President 
having sole executive authority, elected for 4 years, a Congress 
consisting of two houses, ooe repr esenring the people and the 
other the States, exercasing legislative powers, and a Suprerue 
Court having final anthoiity in questions concerning the 
interpretation of the CMistitutioa. A strict division of the 
difieient functions of government is impos^le to maintain, 
and the constitutional history of the United States may be 
summarised as an attempt to the original separation 

of powers while providing the opportunities and creating the 
conventions for n ffr^<aT y fjior dmatio n and cooperation between 
the administrative and l^islative authority, and bringing 
legislation and the exesdse of authority more and more in 
cecrespondence with public opinioiL 
One of the most ^gniftcant features of poUttcal life that 
aj4>ears during this period, edikb can be traced very largely 
to the American and French Revdutions, was that government 
acts and polidiss were subjected to constant criticism, and 
public opinion could be mobilised in such that govera- 
ments had to yield to it. What was formerly the concern of 
individual poKtickos or political groups now becomes, or is 
made to become the interest of the mass of the people. News¬ 
papers and pami^ilets, public meetings, demonstrations, armed 
risings now beeome the means of the sdf •assertion of the people. 
The parttcular means used depend ob the measuresof resistance 
the government takes. In the United States the use of the 
vote for and against a persm, apaity 01 a policy was usually 
deddve from the very b^innmg. In countries where the electo¬ 
rate could not induence government directly enough or soon 
enough, other means became necessary. In England, till the 
Reform of 1832, the danger of armed risings was usually 
enough to force a change of gc^ernxnent or the revision of a 
policy; in France aimed risings were also resorted to. '^Aliere 
the ^tem* ot government was not representative, armed 
tiring seemed to be the only e ff e cti ve means of exprearing the 
wishes and of gaining acceptance of the demands of the peoplev 
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Those who have similar interests or views tend to band 
themselves together, to fonn parties. In England, atter the 
revolution of 1688, there were two groups, Tories and Whigs, 
which were contending for power. They were at first parties 
of members of Parliament only, and of the relatively small 
class of nobility, landlords and successful mocey>makers. As 
a larger number of people began to take interest in the affairs 
of government, they became parties representing opinion 
in the country. But it was only after the end of the 
KapoJeonic wars, when laws which affected the interests 
and the lives of whole sections of the population, such 
as the Com Laws of 1815, began to be passed, that 
party policies began to be canvassed in the country. The 
Reform Bill of 1832 was symbolic of the decisive importance 
of public opinion. It abolished fictitious constituencies, and 
though it did not introduce a system of representation on the 
basis of population, and retained property qualifications that 
seriously limited the franchise, it made the electorate much 
more effective. Irr^ortant measures of refonn followed, such 
as the abolition of slavery in the British Colonies (1833), the 
Factory Act (1833), the New Poor Law (1834), the Municipal 
Corporation Bill (1835). Working men began to organise them¬ 
selves, and an agitation for the extension of the suffrage to 
all adult men, known as the Chartist Movement, was beg^m, 
Parties were formed in the United States soon after the Con¬ 
stitution was passed. They did not identify themselves with 
particular interests and policies even to the extent that the 
Whigs and the Tories of the eighteenth century did, but their 
contention for power introduced a S5^tem of canvassing the 
electorate. This canvassing became even more iroportant after 
1829, when manhood suffrage was introduced. In France, 
parties tended to multiply, There were opposing groups like 
the monarchists and the socialists, but in most cases there were 
shades of difference that made it difficult to identify them with 
particular economic or social interests. 

In Great Britain and the United SUtes the attitude towards 
government was determined very largely by the iiiterest of 
those who benefited from free enterprise in trade and industry. 
This attitude affected govemment policy and also the fonn 
taken by economic organisation. But already during this 
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' period an opposite interest asserted itself, and demanded 
legislation for its own advantage. Ttiis was the agricultural 
interest. Mannfactoiers desired the fullest freedom in order to 
employ the cheapest laboxir, to procure the cheapest raw 
material and to wo^ xmder the most favonrahle conditions, 
and both manufacturers and traders needed free access to the 
markets. The United States enjoyed the reputation of being 
the land of both opportunity and free enterp^. Great Britain 
was the first among the European countries to develop the 
system of mass production, and the first to arclaim the principle 
of free trade. This, as Frederick list (I 7 d 9 -i 846 ) show^. 
was less a matter of intePectual opinion than of national 
interest, Great Britain was indnstrially the most ad¬ 
vanced country in Europe, and free trade would perpetuate 
this supremacy. But in Great Britain landlords and fanners 
desired to get the highest prices for com, and their interest 
militated against the tendency of free trade to lower the cost 
of labonr by lowering the cost of bread. They asked for pro¬ 
tection, for prohibition of the import of com or fox such import 
duties as would keep the price of ctm in the country sufficiently 
high.. The use of l^islatrve power for the protection of agri- 
, cultural interests is well iUnstrated by the British Com l^w 
of x8j 5, which prohibited the insport of corn, and was modified 
with great difficulty in iSzfi and 1841. But it was not only 
agricultural interests that needed protection. Countries with 
less developed or nascent industries needed to be protected 
against competition with countries ^riiere industries were more 
developed. The principles of free trade protection thus 
came to play a very important part in the formation of political 
parties. Apart from b^ng economic issnes, they also ideated 
the attitude towards the functions of government, free traders 
trying to prove that the common interest lay in the government 
interfering as little as possible in ^pd sorial Hfe, and 

their opponents inasting that government should use its 
l^islative and administrative power and undertake all the 
responsibilities necessary in the common interest. The further 
stages of* this confiict aiuf its result in the form of l^islation 
become evident in the next period. 

The attitude towards war underwent a revolutionary change, 
and armies acquired a new significance and a new organisation. 
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We have seea how the professional army came into existence* 
and how its administration and armaments were improved. 
During the Ftench Revolution, when the country was in 
danger in i793> ^ ^ for the first time the phenomenon of 
a nation in anns. The system of mass levies or the conscripted 
army was introduced, all able’bodied citizens being called 
upon to enlist in the army. This made it possible to have very 
large armies, and, as in Prussia when Napoleon's domination 
became unbearable, a sentiment could be created that would 
not only ensure enlistment of a large percentage of able-bodied 
citizens, but make these citizens into fairly good soldiers. Even 
Napoleon's victories, however, do not prove the value of the 
conscripted as against the professional army, because of the 
high percentage of those who evade enlistment when the 
means of enforcing it are not sufficiently effective, and also 
because conscripts are harder to discipline. In Prussia a system 
was evolved in which conscription was combined with rigorous 
training, recruits being first disciplined and kept in active 
service, then being pnt on garrison duty, and finally being 
allowed to return to civilian life, but listed as reserves. This 
system was elaborated and perfected in Prussia, but most of the 
othercountries retained the system of having professional armies. 

Napoleon's tactics gave a new significance to artilieiy, but 
the only invention of this period ^ch is of importance is the 
needle-gun, a far more efficient weapon than ffie guns fired 
according to the old methods. The equipment required by the 
large armies made the manufacture of armaments a matter 
of great economic significance, and brou^t war and industry 
closer together than they had ever been before, The results ci 
this devdopment are even more evident in the succeedii^ period. 

Economic interest acquired a new and permanent signifi¬ 
cance because of the Industrial Revoluticit, which was perhaps 
the most important of the revolutions that took place in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It began in England about 
the middle of the eighteenth century and advanced slowly and 
in a rather haphazard way in England and on the European 
continent. It consisted basically in groups of inventions in the 
textile and in the iron and steel industries, and in the invention 
of the steam-engine with a rotary movement by James Watt 
in 1782. The number and size of the factt^es increased 
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coDSiderablj, but it was the application of steam-power to pro- 
doction that maAs the fnndameatal change. The first factories 
using water-driven machinery were erected along the hanks 
of r^id streams, and thi^ limited their ezpansioii. Steam- 
driven machinery did not sofier from any such drawback. It 
was not affected by changes of climate, it was regular and 
controllable, and could be erected at any site that appeared 
frvourable for the transport of raw material and of finished 
products. But because of the need for coal, industries began 
to centre toond Steam-driven machixtery and coal 

thus became the symbols of the Industrial Revolution. 

A revolutiux in agncnltnre accompanied the revolution in 
industry. This also b^an in England, where the movement 
for enclosing land for she^breeding or frrming reached its 
height between 1760 and 1820. The main incentive to the 
development of agriculture was the need for more food created 
by the growing urban population, and "the growth of a 
market economy, the quest for profit, the commercialisation of 
agriculture qm<^»ned scientific discovery." At the same time, 
animal husbandry developed into a science. Robert Bakewell 
(1725-1793) was one of the pioneers in this fidd. Before his 
time, sheep were valued for their wool, hides and manure. 
He bred them for meat by careful selection of breeding 
stock and by inbreeding.* 

One of the major resnlts of the growth of industry was 
urbanisation. More and more people were drawn to the towns. 
If we take English cities as an example, the population of 
Bristol increased by 1760 from 29,000 to zoo,000, of Birming¬ 
ham, Sheffield and Liverpool fr<^ 4,000 to about 50,000. of 
Manchester from 6,000 to about 45,000. Another result was 
the growth of a new soda] class, which acquired wealth through 
ingesaity. sdi-iehance and aptitude for business. It was also 
a class distinguished for lack of sensitiveness and fine scruples. 
It seized the position and the prestige which bad so far been 
the possession of the nobility, and opened the gateway to 
democracy. 

The Industrial Revolution also created the proletariat, the 
worker depending entirely upon employment in mine or 

* Friedlaoder aod 0 »v, Ecanomie Bistory o/Afodtm Europe, pp. 

37 (FT«Btke-H*U, iDc., New York, 1953). 
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factory, while his employment depended upon the fluctuations 
of the market. Till the Factory Act of 1833 began to be en¬ 
forced, the condition of women and children working in mines 
and factories was indescrib^ly wretched, and the crowding 
of the poor in the slum areas of towns produced conditions in 
which the family and family morality were undermined. 

There was continuous improvement in the means of trans¬ 
port. Roads with hard surfaces were made and passenger 
services fay coach were organised. The invention of the loco¬ 
motive and the steamship. brought the speed of transport 
into line with industrial development, increasing the rate of 
distribution and enabling the supply of goods to the most 
distant markets. A regular trans-Atlantic service of fast sailing 
ships was organised in 1816; the Peninsular and Oriental Line 
in 1839 established a regular steamship service between London 
and Alexandria, which connected with East India Company 
ships coming from Indian ports up the Red Sea. The first 
m^>ortant trans-Atlantic steamship line began operatit^ in 
1840. This expanded the area of commercial interests, made 
the security, if not the monopoly of trade routes essential, 
and brought into the relationship between nations the spirit 
of competition which was the driving force in industry and tride. 

Communications improved* with transport. There had been 
till now some method or other of conveying letters, documents 
and parcels by post, but it was different in each country, and 
sometimes varied from city to city. A penny post had been 
introduced in London city in 1680, following the iixstitution of 
a similar postage in Paris by Louis XIV. Postage for other 
cities depended on the distance and was cliarged from the 
receiver. In 1840, Rowland Hill succeeded in persuading the 
British Government to accept bis proposal that postage should 
be charged by weight and not by distance, that it should be 
prepaid by the sender affixing postage stamps, and thaL for 
all letters up to a certain weight, there should be a unirorm 
penny postage for the whole country. Other countries soon 
followed Gmt Britain's example, and unifonn national systems 
opened the way for international agreements. 

If we consider education during this period, we find two 
forces at work. There is, first, the interest of the rulers and the 
ruling classes that the poor should remain content with their 
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Jot and the rich hecome more nsefnl to the st^te and to industry 
and trade. The Prussian School Codes of 1763 and 1787 re* 
present the first planned attempt to provide elementary edu¬ 
cation to the people, with roles r^j^rding the age of compulsory 
admission, the curnculum. teacher education and inspection. The 
Code of 1763 gave too mnch control to the Qiurch; in 1787, el^ 
mentary education passed almost entirely into the hands of 
the government. In France, the Church dominated education 
at aU levels till the Revolution, and it did so in the interest 
both of itself and of the state. In England and the United 
States, where the "rulers’' were the middle classes, elementary 
education was oig:ajused by private rehgious and philanthropic 
societies. The controUiag force in secondary education was 
either the state, as in France dnrtng and afttf the Napoleonic 
period, or the economic interest, as in Great Britain and the 
United States, where education was considered to have value 
because it fitted men for buaioes and industiy. The univer^ties 
were watched and suspected in France till the Revolution, and 
more or less neglected in Great Britain and the United States 
during this period. In Prussia, on the contrary, the foundation 
in 1809 of. the Frederick-WOhani Univeisi^ in Berlin was 
an acknowledgment of the idea that the function of the uni¬ 
versity is to cultivate the mmit so that it becomes fully re¬ 
presentative of the national character and culture, arid to 
provide intellectual re s o oic e s , strength and stability to society 
and the state. 

The infiaences determining the content of education were 
religion, desire to create cwitentment, humanism and the 
requirements of industry. Religion was the interest of the 
Church or a particular religious community, such as the Quakers 
or the Methodists, or of those mho believed that the moral 
values necessary to make a man honest and hard-working 
couj^i only be acquired throng religious instruction. Those 
who established sdiools fee the poor in difierent parts of 
Great Britain often provided soup and other nourishment to 
the very poor children, in the hopt of fostering contentment. 
The infiuence of humanism appears only is secondary and 
higher education, in the importance attached to Latin and 
Greek. In the Qzuveisities, the study of sdence, specially of 
the natural sciences, was taken up cxily gradually. The ideal 
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oi the French Encyclopaedists to eliminate superstition, 
persecution, intolerance, to create a society governed by just 
laws and tree trom poverty, disease, slavery and war influenced 
people’s minds but not the system oi education. This period is, 
however, also the age of Rousseau, Pestaio22i»{z746-i827) and 
Froebel (1782-1852). Rousseau was the iirst to emphasise the 
emotiond aspect of hnmau nature and to assert its value. 
PestaloasI was among the first to make experiments in methods 
of education. The spirit with which he opened and conducted 
his schools and the ideas enshrined in bis writings, made a 
deep impression on his contemporaries and are studied with 
reverence till today. Froebel was the or^inator of the Kinder¬ 
garten, which is based on an ideal of harmony between man 
and nature, and between the individual and society, and of 
an unfolding of latent qualities and aptitudes that leads to 
personal fulfilment. 

Scholarship made great advances during this period. There 
was a renewed interest in the Middle Ages, partly as a reaction 
to the idealisation of Greek and Roman culture in the Age of 
Enlightenment. The new spirit of nationalism, symbolised as the 
Volk^gist, prompted the study of the national language, of 
folklore and of customary law. Sir William Jones initiated the 
study of Sanskrit, and the relationship between Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin and the Germanic languages served as the founda¬ 
tion for the science of philology and opened a vast field of 
scientific study of languages and races. We have mentioned 
in the previous section the great importance acquired by the 
science of economics. Monumental works on history were 
written and the foundations laid for historical criticism. 
Grotefend (1775-1853) deciphered the cuneiform script (1802) 
and GiampoUion (1790-1832) read the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
This made it possible tq study the andent civilisations of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. 

In the natural sciences, great progress was made. 
(2797-1875) put the study of geoli^ on a scientific basis. 
A new science, palaeontology, was created by the study 
of fossils. Lavoisier (1743-1794) established the nomenclature 
now used in chemistry, and showed that it could be ordered in 
a law of the combination of elements. Following upon his work, 
the structure and types of molecules began to be determined. 
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and. stTuctoral formRl&e laid down; gases were studied, 
o^/gen. sitTOgen and many compounds of carbon and other 
substances were isolated. Ordinary gases were liquefied. 
Electricity was considered mteresting* but h ad not found any 
particular use in the early eighteenth century. It had been 
discovered that it was capable of transmission through metal 
conductors, and a distinction had been ni fd<^ between con¬ 
ductors and insulators. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, the quantitative study of electricity began, a battery 
was made by Volta in 1800, the relationship between the 
electric current and magnetic effects was investigated, and 
Faraday laid the foundations of ekctromagnetism. The first 
electro-magnet was constructed in 1825, but for reasons mainly 
social and economic, the electikal industry tooJc about fifty 
years to develop. From 1800 onwards, it was generally accepted 
that light was a wave motion, and the velocity of light was 
measured ^iily accurately in 1829. 

Creater knowledge was acqmr^ of the human body also. 
By iSoo it was recognised that it consisted of different kinds 
of material, such as nnisde, membrane, cartilage, etc. and 
these were called tissues. In 1838-1839, the theory that all 
living o^anisms are cdls or communities of cells was put 
forward in a simple form, and later it became clear that in 
every ceii there is an essential liviiig stuff, which was caDed 
protoplasm. The process of digestion was first thought to be 
a sort of combustion in the body. But Liebig (1803-1873) 
discovered that proteins, carbohydrates and fats were con¬ 
stituent elements of jdant and aniTna? tf^ ^ ue s, 'This gave the 
right direction to further research. The brain was also studied. 
Bell (1774-T842), in 1830, discovered that the sensory and 
motor nerves were separate, ^diilc m the 1830's J(Aann Muller 
discovered the law of specific uctye epe^es. It was soon found 
that certain nerves rented tfie rate of heart-beat and the 
flow of blood through the vesels. 

The introduction of vacemation marks the first great step 
in the advancement of public health. Small-pox was the most 
universal and dreaded of diseases before the nineteenth century. 

•After the iareirfCoQ of the Leyden jar, the Idag of I^ce organised 
^ eleclrtfiatioa of bis whole brigade of guards, were made to 
jump in unison by ahocb from tettoiea of Leydsn jan. 
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Il3.e Turks seem to have begun the practice oi inoculation by 
infecting children with matter from a very miJd case of smaiUpox. 
The practice was broi^bt to England in the early eighteenth 
century. In 1798, Edward Jenner discovered that an attack 
of cow-pox protected against small-pox, and soon the practice 
of vaccination was introduced.^ This was the first step in the 
remarkable progress made in inoculation against diseaise. 

IV 

The Industrial Kevolution, which began about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, was the result of continuous ap¬ 
plication of skill and inventiveness to methods for the increase 
in production. It was not a revolution in the sense of being a 
sudden and unexpected appearance of an inventive faculty 
or of an organising ability. Men had exercised their minds for 
the improvement of production techniques before also, and we 
have seen that the factory system came into being before the 
invention of machines and the application of mass production 
processes. But there was now an urge to produce as much 
as possible because of the new opportunities of procuring raw 
material, marketing goods and making profits. In fact, new 
markets came first, inventions followed-’ The urge to make the 
fullest use of opportunities made existing disadvantages 
obvious. One of these was shortage of fuel, another the shortage 
or undependability of water-power. The search for a new type 
oi fuel and the desire to have it available in ever-increasiag 
quantities led to a number of inventions and technical devices. 
The limited area in which water-power could be utilised, as 
well as the difficulty of increasing the power itself even where 
it could be had, induced the search for a new source of power. 
We have seen that the new fuel that came more and more 
into use was coke and coal. The existing coal mines bad to be 
exploited fully and new ores discovered- As mines had grown 
deeper, the problem of deri^g a means for pumphig water 
out of them had become more acute. The first application of 
steam-power was made in pumps. Other inventions and devices 
were also the result of a continuous eodeavoor to' znex^ase the 

• Tayter, op. p. *97. 

* Hislory of TuhiUlogy, Vol, IV, p. 148. 
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output oi the coal mine. The first rails> of wood and then of 
iron, were laid to facilitate haulage of coal, the first locomotive 
was used for pulling loaded wagons of coal The utilisation of 
coal led to another series of improvemeDts and inventions. 
Coal as a fuel and steam as a source of power had to compete 
against charcoal and water-power. As furnaces and smelting 
processes, where coke and coal were used as fuel, improved, 
wood and charcoal were ehminated, and as the steam-engine 
proved its 5i^»riority, it began to be adopted instead of the 
old sources of power. Improvement of the steam-engine de¬ 
pended on the prodiicti<m of better troo, on precise workman¬ 
ship. on greater knowledge of the fimdamental sciences of 
chemistry and physics. Technological needs stimulated sdentific 
study. We find, therefm, laboratcey techniques being evolved 
and precision tools and instruments being placed at the service 
of the inventor. 

We must not assume, however, that things happened by 
themselves. B^iind all the mveu tiv e u e ss and the expansion of 
industry was a new ^irit also, irtuch is evident not only 
amofig the more famous and successful inventors, engineers 
and iudustrialists but also in persons of average ability. An 
illustration of this is an obscure machine &ctory set up in 
1S37 at Elb^. a small town near Danag. whose estahlishment 
was advertised as follows in the local newspaper: 

“The unde r signed maanfactures steam-engines, Watts’ 
tnachines as well as condensation machines with expansion 
high pressure machines, iron water-^rtieels of all kinds, 
hOrse-diawii Persian wheds, hydraulic presses, rollers, 
apparatuses for dehydrating sugar in rooms with low air 
{Hessure eic. He also undertakes to set up irAole establish¬ 
ments, such as od mills, saw miOs. sugar-beet factories, and 
takes the liberty to mention that be has completed the courses 
of the Industrial Institute of Berlin, done two years’ 
practical work in the same Institute, arid thereafter j oumeyed 
to X.ondon through the Rhineland for f m ‘ thei training.”* 

It is a tgnifica nt that the first to benefit from inventions was 
the textile industry. Here the incentive was the large demand 
• EMnf«r He/U ( 1954 ). 
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in Great Britain and the European and American continents 
for textiles; the opportunity was the availability of cotton from 
India and America, Indian textiles provided both pattens 
and the challenge of competition. John Kay invented the 
flying shuttle in 1733, Lewis Paul and John Wyatt introduced 
rolhspinoing in 1738, James Hargreaves made the spinning 
jenny in 1764, Richard Arkwri^t the water-frame in 1796, 
and Samuel Crompton a spinning machine, called the "mule" 
ten years later. Improvements continued to be made. In 1765, 
Dr. Edward Cartwright made the first power-driven loom, 
which, was further improved in 1853. A self-acting "mule" 
was invented in 1827. Across the Atlantic, the first ginning 
machine was made in the United States in 1793, which increased 
considerably the speed with which plucked cotton could be 
utilised for spinning. Interest in chemistry was reflected partic* 
ularly in the manufacture of textiles. Study of the glass- 
coburing mineral, manganese, led to the discovery of chlorine, 
and its utilisation for bleaching. In this same process, the 
production of sulphuric add supplied a much-needed sub¬ 
stitute for skim milk sours that had been used so far. Soda, 
manufactured hitherto from expensive substauices, now began 
to be made from salt. Industry thus supplied chemistry with 
new problems and new substances, while itself benefiting from 
advancement in chemical knowledge. 

Between 1763 and 1769, James Watt (1736-1819) perfected 
lus steam-engine. He grasped the need for econ(Nni8ing heat 
and of converting the action of pulling a pump-rod, which was 
all that engines up to his time cotild do. into the turning of a 
wheel. The first change be made was to introduce double 
action, having two pistons instead of one and making them 
move alternately. The second improvement he made was to 
stop the admission of steam when the piston had travelled 
over but a part of the course, and make the expansbn of the 
compressed steam complete the stroke. Between i8oz and 
2825, quite a number of locomotives were constru^ed and 
used for pulling trucks on wrought-iion rails, which had b^tzn 
to be manufactured in 1795. The engines moved at a very 
sbw pace. But they could be used for other purpose also, 
and they opened the way for the utilisation of steam-power 
in the textile and other industries. 
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Progress in the iron indostiy was essential for improvement 
in machinery. The prodnction of cast iron increased, more a nd 
more wrought iron became available after the introduction 
of puddling and the invention of grooved rollers. The employ* 
ment of cracibles made steel more homogeneous. Furnaces 
became more efficient when a hot blast b^an to be used 
instead of a cold one, and more economical when the gases 
that esc^ed while smrifing iron b^an to be utilised. The 
first factory for the production of rollers and cylinders was 
established in England in 1754, the first drilling machine was 
made in 177^> the planing machine in 1776. Between 2790 and 
1800, machme*xnade toob became available. The early cylinders 
of steam-engines were not sufficiently accurate in bore. They 
improved considerably in efficiency when a new method of 
boring, first used for cannon, b^n to be appbed. Wheel- 
cutting machines. hydrariHc presses, blowers, steam-hammers, 
heavy 9ciew*CQttu^ lathes, and madunes for producing nails 
also began to be manufactured. Templets for the reproduction 
of machine parts began to be made from 1830. It is interesting 
to note that the clodc-makeis had taken the lead in concentrat* 
ing on precision. Machinery borrowed directly from their 
equipment was added to the gouges, drills, dies, vices 

now used by those who worked in iron- Screw-cutting lathes 
were improved to ensure predsion. Methods and tools were 
devised for mechanically dividing the graduated limbs of 
instruments and rules, and dilatometers and comparators were 
made fw .measuring the thermal expansion of metals. 

Technical improvements in the means of transport followed 
closely upon developments in industry. Apart fr«n hard roads, 
can^ were also made primarily for transport of heavy goods, 
barges and boats being towed by hwses. The first steam-boats 
were built in and trams drawn on raib by horses began 
to be osed in England from 1795. The first steam tramway was 
operated in Philadelphia in 1804, and steam-boats b^in to 
ply on the Hudson from 1807. But the next great step, after 
Watts' steam-engine, was t2» imj^ovement of the locomotive 
by Stephenson (1781-1848) in 1814- It revolutionised transport 
on land. After the first trial run in 1815, locwnotives b^an 
tobemanntectured, and railway services were started in France 
and the US^. in 1829 and in aigiand in 1830. With the use 
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of iron for ship-building (from 1818), and the invention of the 
screw propeller (1836), transport by sea also developed rapidly, 
and the first Atlantic crossing by steamship was made in 1819. 

The development of postal services has already been men¬ 
tioned. The Semaphore system of telegraphic messages was 
invented in France in 1794, and was rapidly adopted in other 
countries. The present system was invented by Morse (1791- 
1872) in the U.S.A. in 1832, and the first telegraph line was 
laid between Baltimore and Washington in 1844. Various types 
of printed literature could become a widely used means of 
communication with the invention of lithography (1797), of 
a paper-making machine (1805), of the cylinder printing 
machine (1811), which increased by eight times the output 
of the press, and of the use of wood shavings for the mana- 
facture of paper (1843), The first steel nibs were made in 175^ 
and the first fountain-pen thirty years later. 

Mechanical inventions which gradually changed the whole 
character of warfare were the shell gun, first made in France 
in 1824, the needle-gun, manufactured in Germany (1836), 
the revolver, made by Colt (U.S.A,, 1836), and the discovery 
of nitro-glycerine as an explosive. Experiments were also made 
during this period in the production of torpedoes. Miscellaneous 
inventions that were of great significance in difierent ways were 
the iron plough (U.S.A., 1797), sulphur matches (1825), and the 
sewing machine (1846-1850}. Gas from coal began to be used 
for lighting from 1807, and vrithin twenty years the streets 
of London, Paris and Berlin were gas-lighted. Davy (1778- 
1829) invented the arc lamp (1801) and the safety lamp for 
use in mines (1815). A Frenchman, Rene Laennec, invented 
the stethoscope (18x9) now used by every physician, and an 
American dentist first used ether as an anaesthetic (1846). 

After the discovery in 1776 of hydrogen and its properties 
by Cavendish (1731-1810), the idea of flying was taken up, 
and the first balloons were made in 1783 and 1784. An attempt 
to cross the English Channel in Z785 failed, but in 1836 a 
balloon flew from London to Weilberg, in Germany, a distance 
of about 500 miles. Flying was to remain a romantic ideal till 
the internal combustion engine had been periected, but what 
the spirit of adventure would contribute to flying had already 
been foreshadowed. 





CHAPTER X 


THE AGE OF IMPERIALISM {1850^1^14) 

1 

The predominAAce of the Exiropean nations in the whole of 
the civilised world be^an from the end of the seventeenth 
ceotniy, and became more and more obvious with the decay 
of the Ottoman, the Sa&wi and the Moghal empires. We see 
it hist in the conunerdal, mihtaiy and colonial enterprises 
of the Spaniards, the Portugnese, the Dutch and the British. 
During the eighteenth century and for a good part of the 
nineteenth, Great Britain did not have keen or powerful 
rivals, and it would be correct to say that "European domi¬ 
nation over the world was primarily British domination."* 
After the middle of the nineteenth century, other European 
powers and the United States increased their industrial and 
mihtaiy strength and adopted pohdes of economic and political 
expansion. In addition to any national and aspirations 
they may have had before, the powerful western nations, 
including the United States, became an economic, political 
and cultural world by themselves which sou^t to grow and 
embrace the whole human and physical world. This expansion, 
^lich was political and ecournnk as well as cultural, has been 
called imperialism, and gives its particular character to this 
period. 

The history of these years is best considered from two as¬ 
pects, one the internal relationshipe of the "western" nations, 
and the other the course of their expansion. We must not 
suppose that these a^>ects were not chsely connected with 
each other. The inteanal rdationships exercised great influence 
on external policies, because they conned of attempts to 
adjust territorial boundaries, econmnic interests, political 
aspirations and demands of security within what was believed 
to be not only the most important but the real part of the 
world- Expansion outside this world, in Latin America, Africa 

‘ E. Ffania, (ksMektt unstrfr ZfU. 1870-1950, p. 99. (Oldenboorg, 
Muenchen, 1952). 
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and Asia, was not due entirely or m ainl y to needs that could 
not he fulfilled in any other way. It was to a large ertent the 
result of fears that arose out of intenial jealousies, rivalries and 
conflicts, or of a desire for greater profit or hi^er prestige. 

Within the western world, Great Britain held a unique 
position. Apart from Catholic Ireland, which could not be 
integrated and ultimately became an independent country, 
Great Britain and the Colonies, later called Dominions, of 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand formed one composite 
unit. South Africa was both colonised and acquired. Within 
the western*' world, Great Britain with the Dominions 
stretched from one end to the other. India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Malaya, also formed parts of this composite body. India in 
particular exercised a decisive influence on British foreign 
policy, because to ensure the security of India, Great Britain 
felt it necessary to control the Mediterranean, the Sue* Canal, 
the Persian Gulf, Afghanistan, the Himalayan passes, the 
Indian Ocean and the Straits of Mala}^. The domestic policy 
of Great Britain is summed up in the relations with Ireland, 
Canada, Australia and the major possessions in South Asia. 
The relations with South Africa, after the Boer War, also 
became part of Great Britain's domestic interests. 

Cana£i had two major problems, the fixing of the southern 
frontier and the adjustment of relations between the British 
and French elements in the population of the country. The 
loss of the thirteen American colonies had been a lesson. No 
attempt was made by Great Britain to insist on direct rule in 
Canatk. Durham's Report, pubhshed in 1839, which was 
favourable in every respect to the autonomy of Canada, led 
to the drafting of the federal constitution by the Canadians 
themselves, and this was passed by Parliament in 1867. 
Australia was first used as a convict colony, and convicts 
continued to be sent, though in diminishing numbers, till 
i86y. But the immigtation of free settlers also began from 
1793. Their numbers continued to increase, more and more 
as the Australian continent was explored and settled, and the 
settlements grew into States. Political developrnent first took 
the form of a movement for the autonomy of the different 
states. 'This autonomy was recognised by the British Parliament 
in 2850. Then began a movement towards a federation or 
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union, which achieved its purpose when the Commonwealth 
oi Australia came into being in 1901. The colonisation of New 
Zealazid b^an in 1840. Two wars had to be fought with the 
Maoris before the settlers gained complete possession of both 
the islands. A constitnticKi was promulgated in 1842, granting 
autonomy, and New Zealand b^ame a dominion in 1907. 

Ihe British took the Cape of Good Hope from Holland in 
1814, and twenty years later the Dutch fanners in the neigh¬ 
bouring territoiy, called Boers, trekked north and east to 
found the colonies of Transvaal and Natal When diamonds were 
discovered near Hopetovm in 1867, the British annexed the 
diamond regies. The discovery of gold in southern Transvaal 
farther added to the importance of South Africa, and Cecil 
Rhodes, when he became prime minister of the Cape Colony, 
began systematic pohtical and economic expansion at the 
expense of the Boers. The resnlt was a war in 1899. Transvaal 
was conquered, hot granted antonomy in 1906. The Union of 
Sooth Africa was formed in 1910. 

The racial problem in thk dominion has acquired great 
social and moral significance. Soathem Africa was peopl^ by 
different negro tnbes. But these did not provide the type of 
labour required. The first indentured labourers were imported 
from India in i860 and the importation of coolies 

began in 1903. These labomers settled down after the period 
of their contract had expired and were soon active and pros¬ 
perous enough to arouse the jealousy of the white settlers. 
In March, 2907, when the Asiatic Registration Bill was passed, 
there was considerable opposition from the Indians and it 
found able and exalted leadership under Mahatma Gandhi. 
This opposition, however, did not prevent further legislation 
of the same type, and the Immigration and Native Land 
Acts were passed in 1913. The only result of organised opposi¬ 
tion was an assurance given by General Smuts in a letter to 
Mahatma Gandhi that the law regarding Asians would be 
enforced in a jxist manner. 

Ihe interests of Great Britain were such as would be en¬ 
dangered by the rise of any power to the position of a rival. 
The expansionist policies of Russia kept GiWt Britain on the 
alert and, after 1880, the rise of Germany as an industrial, 
colonial and naval power became a major concern. Distnist of 
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France was traditional; it continued till tlie establishment of 
the "Entente Cordiale” early in the twentieth century. When 
the real weakness of Russia was shown by her defeat in the 
war with Japan, Great Britain came to a friendly understanding 
(1907). Between the Crimean War (1854-56) and the world war 
of 1914, the general attitude of Great Britain towards other 
nations was one of aloofness or distrust, confinned by an 
unwillingness to make general or long-tenn commitments. 
This not only weakened Great Britain as a power standing for 
peace but could be considered a contributory cause of the 
world war. 

The political history of Europe between 1856 and 1914 
can be divided into two parts, from the Congress of Paris 
(1856) to the Treaty of Frankfurt (1871), and from 1871 to 
the outbreak of the world war. The main events during the 
first half were the unification of Italy under the king of Sardinia 
and the fonnation of the German Empire under the kii^ of 
Prussia, who became German Emperor. Italy was divided 
into the kingdom of Sardinia, the Austrian possessions, Lom¬ 
bardy and Venetia, the Papal states and the kingdom of Naples. 
In 1830 and 1848, unsuccessful attempts had been made to 
rouse the people to fight for unity and independence. Idea l ists 
like Ma2zini hoped to win liberty and independence through 
the efforts of the Italians themselves. Cavour, who became 
Prime Minister of Sardinia in 1852, was a realist. His diplomacy 
and the daring of Garibaldi (1807-1882) finally brought about 
the proclamation of Victor Emmanuel, king of Sardinia, as 
the iring of Italy in i86i, The unification was completed after 
the withdrawal, in 1870, of French annies stationed in Rome. 

The problems whiii faced Bismarck (1815-1898), the great 
statesman who brought about the unification of Germany, 
were entirely different. He had to convert the sentimental 
attachment to Austria into an alliance between equal partners. 
He had to convince the western and southern states of Germany 
that their interest lay in coming to terms with Prussia rather 
than attempting to hold the balance between her and France 
and Austria, He had to win the support of the people for a 
policy in which persuasion would have to be combined with 
force. He first created a situation in which Anstria had no 
choice but to go to war with Prussia, and was able, as a result, 
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to establish the North Geraian Confederation in 1867. After 
this he prOToked a war with France, for which Napoleon 111 
provided him the o|^>ortiinity in i$7o. He realised his main 
aim by the defeat of France and the proclamation oi the kinf 
of Prussia as German Emperor in the Hall of Mirrors at 
Versailles in 1571. 

From 1871 till 1S90, Bismarck maintained a balance of 
power in Etsope means pf alliances that would ensure 
security but not create distrust or oppo^tion. After his resigfoa- 
tion, Germany adopted an adventurous policy. The Reinsurance 
Treaty of iS^ with Russia was allowed to lapse, and France 
was gfven the opportunity to establish financi^ and political 
relations with Rnssia. This led ultimately to an agreement 
in 1S94, which could easily take the form of a mUitaiy alliance 
in ease of war. Towards Great Britain, the German emperor 
adopted an annoying and short-sighted policy. 

The last of the ''western'' powers to enter the field of world 
politics was the United States. Though constitutionally united, 
economically the United States consisted of two parts, the 
northern and the southern, with sharply opposed interests. 
The north was being industnaJised. the sooth was agriculturist, 
aristocratic, conservative, with an economy depending on 
slave labour. A growing estrangement, increased by rivalry for 
control and sharing of the territories west of the Mississippi, 
rose to a climax around i$6o. Abraham Lincoln, elected 
President in i860, was deeply convinced that slavery was 
not a social or economic but a moral issue, that democracy 
and a democratic form of goverxunent were obligatory on 
all the individxial States as well as the United States. He 
felt that matters had come to a stage when the use of force to 
abolish slavery had become essential and inescapable. The 
Civil War (1860-64) was bng and bitter. It brought indes¬ 
cribable suffering. But it also provided solemn and momentous 
occasions for the ennnciation and assertion of principles which 
have made Lincoln an in^iiiog prophet of democracy. 

When we turn from the internal afiairs of the "western" 
world to the vast field of its expansionist activities, we are 
faced with a moltitnde of events- These become most intelligible 
if we consider them according to the type of reaction western 
expansion produced. 
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That is, first, the type of reaction produced in Japan. This 
country had lived for over two centuries (1640-1854) in 
isolation under the "Shogfunate” of the Tokugawa dan. The 
Emperor had been completely eclipsed by the Shog^un, and 
lived is seclu si on, while the Shogm^ ruled on his behalf. It 
was an age of peace, in which the merchants and artisans 
prospered, and ^e population began to concentrate in towns. 
In 1733, Yedo —now Tokyo — had 500,000 inhabitants, in 
1800 over a mihina. and was Uiger than London or Paris. 
But from the mili tary pomt of vicw Japan had made no ad¬ 
vance, and when, in 1854, Commodore Perry demanded the 
establishment of commercial relations between Japan and 
the United Sutes. the demand could not be resisted. Treaties 
had to be made with Groat Britain, Russia and Holland, and 
commercial penetration increased, bringing with it extra¬ 
territorial jurisdiction* of foreign powers. But Japan soon 
recovered from the shock of *hi< commendal invasion. The 
Shogunate was abolished in 1868, to be succeeded by what is 
known as the Meiji Era, after the able Emperor Meiji. who 
initiated the amazingly rapid industrialisation and develop¬ 
ment of the country. In 1869. a new constitution, carefully 
guarding the rights of the emperor and providing for a bica¬ 
meral legislature, was promulgated. Japan soon had an efficient 
government, a strong army and navy, and a high standard 
of living which made economic and political expansion es¬ 
sential. la 1894. Japan was stioog enough to start on a venture 
of conquest and economic domination. 

The second type of reaction is represented hy China, Iran. 
Siam (Thailand), the Ottoman Empire. Egypt. Ethiopia, and 
some of the Latin American States. 

rhino fell prey to the imperialist ambitions of Great Britain, 
the United States, Russia, Japan, Germany and Prance. 
Because of the eaonnous difficulty of organising so vast a 
country, no efiective resistance could be offered, and every 
attempt at armed opposition led to a tightening of foreign 
domination. Begimung with the Opium War (1839), the re^t 
of \iidikh was to make it for the British East India 
Company to export opium from India to China, we have the 

' This meast that fcceign iiati<nals io Japan would not be subject 
to Japanese laws, Out to the laws of their own partieolar coun^. 
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popular opposition leading to the Treaty of Nanking with 
Great Britain, by which China was forced to cede Hongkoi^, 
to open ports like Canton and Shanghai to trade under the 
supervision of consuls and to fix a uniform import duty of 
5 per cent on all goods, this treaty served as a pattern for 
others. In 1844, American and ultimately all foreign residents 
had to be given extra-territorial rights. The treaties of Tientsin 
{1858) mark the complete subordination of Chinese economy 
to the interests of the imperialist powers, and the war of 
1894-95 with Japan the beginning of the annexation of Chinese 
territory by force of arms. 

An attempt made by the Manchu government, in 190O, 
to refonn its administration failed, and Dr. Sun Yat-sen and 
Yuan Shih-k’ai organised, in 1911, a revolution which achieved 
all the success that was possible under the circumstances, The 
boy Emperor P'u-i abdicated, China was declared a republic 
and Yuan Shih-k'ai was elected provisional president. It was 
unfortunate, however, that his personal ambition ruined the pros¬ 
pects of national reconstruction and parliamentary government. 

In Egypt, a tradition of progress and development abng 
"western’' lines had b,een created by Mohammad Aii Pasha, 
and this, together with the coDStmetion of the Suez Canal 
(1854-1869) drew Egypt into the net of the financial and 
strat^c interests of the imperialist powers. The first foreign 
loan to be taken was from the British, by the Khedive Moham¬ 
mad Said (1854-1863). Many more loans were taken by the 
Khedive Ismail (1863-1879), when the American Civil War 
increased the demand for Egyptian cotton, and the country 
seemed to have become suddenly prosperous. The loans were 
for public works —canals, railroads, haiboum, telegraphs — 
and for schools. But the rate of interest was exorbitant, and 
Egypt piled up a tremendous pubUc debt In 1876, foDowing 
a report m which the Khedive was accused of unwise borrowing 
and spending, foreign control of Egyptian finances was esta¬ 
blished. The country was squeezed to pay off its creditors. 
At the ame time, British military officers in Egyptian service 
extended Egyptian territory to the Red Sea and op the Nik 
till the Sudan. The mounting national feeling was opposed 
ineyilably to the Khedive, as the instrument of foreign domi¬ 
nation, and this forced the Khedive to rely more and more on 
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foreign support. A rising of Egyptian army officers under 
Arabi Pasha in 1881 failed, and though the Khedive's authority 
was maintained in name and a general assembly and a council 
created the illnsion of government by consent, the British 
Resident and Consul-General was the real ruler of the country. 
Th 6 people’s opposition, however, continued. The first Nationa¬ 
list Congress was held in 2907, and in 1913 the Khedive was 
forced to concede a form of constitutional govenunent. But 
when war broke out in 1914, the constitution was suspended 
and Egypt was declared a British Protectorate. 

The third type of imperialism and the reaction to it is 
represented by India, Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia. Here the 
pretence of ruling through the native kings and princes was 
soon giwn up, and along with economic and financial domina¬ 
tion there was also direct pohtical administration. Of these 
countries, India was large enough and possessed of a tradition 
of independence and power strong enough to withstand the 
pressure of political and economic imperialism to some eirtent. 
and to generate forces that would ultimately ensure release 
from imperialist domination. The fires lit in 1857 smouldered 
here and there for over twenty years, and in 1885 an outlet for 
the expression of public opinion was created by the establish¬ 
ment of the Indian National Congress. Reactions to racial and 
social discrimination, to denial of equal opportunity continued 
to strengthen anti-British sentiment, while the first reverses of 
the British in the Boer war and the defeat of Russia by Japan 
created a new hope. The smallest concessions made by way of 
granting representation on administrative bodies opened up 
the possibilities of further concessions, and the Minto-Morley 
reforms of 1909, however inadequate, made the introduction 
of constitutional government inevitable sooner or later. 

The fourth type of reaction to expansion can be called a 
reaction only in its earliest forms, because the territories 
concerned became colonies or settlements directly administered 
by the imperialist power. Examples of such'colonisation are 
Tunis, Algeria, Morocco, West Attca, the Congo Basin, South¬ 
west and East Africa. In North Africa and Morocco the op¬ 
position of the tribes was fierce and continuous, but they could 
not find the armaments and the resources for a dedsive con¬ 
flict. The West African possessions of Great Britain, Fraiice 
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and Gennany and other parts of Africa mentioned above, 
were peopled by tribes too backward to offer noteworthy 
resistance. 

The age of Imperialism culminated in the catastrophe of 
the World War of 1914. The causes of this have been simplified 
by prejudice, the whole or most of the blame being thrown on 
one party. But they are in reality so complicated that one can 
regard the war only as the inevitable result of a poU^al 
and economic system. The desire for security had led Germany, 
Austria and Italy to form the alliance known the Triple 
Alliance. Against this was built up, in the course of over ten 
years, the Triple Entente of France, Great Britain and Russia. 
Ibis grouping could have been a means of maintaining peace, 
if the members of both the alliances chose to restrain each 
other. A war would, on the other hand, involve them all and 
become a European or a world conflict. The desire for security, 
again, induced each of the powers to increase its naval and 
militaiy strength. But far from reassuring each or all the 
nations concerned, every addition to military strength aroused 
further fears and suspicions. The naval and military advisers 
of governments acqu^ed a decisive influence, and men whose 
profession was fighting got the opportunity 0! determining 
whether or not war was necessary or advisable. The feeling 
of power made the press more loud and violent, and statesmen 
far-sighted enough to realise the fatal consequences of an 
anned conflict had to face inflamed popular passions. Nation¬ 
alism. which had led to the imification of Italy and Germany, 
gradually became a continuous provocation. It led to crude 
theories of inherent racial and cultural superiority, to ejchibi- 
Urns of strength, to irritating methods of self-assertion, and 
it made the promotion of the interests of one’s own nation at 
the expense of others a primary civic obligarion. 

The scramble for colonies, economic competition, protective 
tariffs, all accentuated iH-feeling and created bitterness. Wars 
had been waged by the newspapers long before the actual 
military conflict. This began with small fires in south-eastern 
Europe, where new nation-states were coming into a chaotic 
existence, threateoiog to break up the Austrian and the 
Ottoman Empire, and rapidly involved the whole of 
Enrope. 
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Before we describe the beliefs of this period, it seems necessary 
to reassure ourselves as to what position should be assigned to 
belief in comparison with organisatioiL and sldll, or industry. 
We see a growing conviction that happiness and survival 
depend on the differ ent forms of organisation — economic, 
pohtical, social —being just, comprehensive and effective 
enough. We have also industrial development on such a scale 
and exercising such a decisive influence not only on the policy 
of the slates but on the life and ambitions of every individual 
that it seems to determine what forms organisation and, for 
many people, beliefs shall take. If we consider this period by 
itself, there was so strong and general a feeling that progress 
was a reality and an end in itself that no discussion of beliefs 
would be required. It is only when we examine the situation 
in the early twentieth ceatuiy and consider the period as a 
whole in its historical perspective that we appreciate the 
significance of belief in the civilisation that thought it could 
do without metaphysics and lel^on. 

A discussion of belief during this period should begin with 
Liberalism, which broke down and was replaced with beliefs 
of another type. Liberalism concentrated attention upon the 
good in world, upon making society secular and giving 
the individual his right to be leli^ous in any way he pleased 
in his private life. It inculcated an optimism which led people 
to suppose that there were no problems that the advance of 
scientific knowledge would not solve. This was the enlightened 
outlook, and during this period it was adopted by the less 
educated and less prosperous classes also. Events and policies 
further confiimed the Liberals in their opinions. Schools stopped 
giving religious education, civil marriage was made obligatory 
in most states, and it was symbolic of the dethronement of 
rdigion that in 1870 the Pope lost bis princely position and 
became a voluntary prisoner in the Vatican. But Liberalism 
had drawn its strength from the urge to free economic life 
from all traditional and legal restraints, and it became evident 
during this period that sach freedom would lead to the economic 
enslavement of a large part of the population. In the United 
States, this freedom was checked by means of legislation; in 
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England the policy of the state became gradually collectivist, 
which meant that the state would act and l^islate in the 
interest of the people as a whole. In Germany, in order to 
counteract the spread of socialistic ideas, Bismarck carried 
through a policy that gave great security to the working 
classes. With its econmnic philosophy undermined in 
this way, Liberalism gradual^ faded out as a form of 
belief. 

But Liberalism represented only one way of looking at life. 
Positivism and Materialism were, during rhig period, given 
more sdenCihc and ptedse expression were popularised 
through an increasingly large volume of literature. Positivism, 
as we have seen, was opposed to every idealistic or religious 
interpretation of life and events. It recognised only that uhid^ 
conld be apprehended by the senses, which could, in other 
words, be measured, weighed, calculated. Materialism is the 
belief that life is no thing bnt the movement of matter, that 
there is nothing b^ond the physical world. Both Positivism 
and Materialism derived immense support and confidence from 
the theory of evolution. This theory conasts, in fact, of deduc¬ 
tions made from observation of all forms of life, of their classi¬ 
fication into species and of attempts to prove — by observation 
. how particular species gradually dianged their characteri¬ 
stics, developed qualities that ensured their survival, or under¬ 
went changes thit brou^t them closer to the next highest 
^edes in the classificatioxL This theory was taken to mean 
that environment has a decisive influence, that all environment 
is unfriendly, if not hostiie. that Nature is *‘red in tooth and 
claw," destroying its own o&priog. and that where the law 
of nature bolds sway, only tiie fittest survive. This may not 
need proof when we consider animal life, but those who believed 
in science assumed io their enthnsiasm that these scientific 
observations were applicable to bnman beings and human 
life also. The idea that only the fittest deserved to survive, 
however obviously immoral anH brutalising, found expression 
in imperialism, in theories of national and racial superiority, 
in war. It bred conceptions of realism which undermined 
not only moral but aesthetic values and induced an 
outlook on life that was thoughtless to the point of being 
fatal. 
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At a higher, or at least a different level we have, first, theories 
of the evolution of religious beliefs like other forms of kcow- 
ledge, and of their being subject to the influences of environ¬ 
ment and time. These theories constituted what is known as 
the science of comparative religion. Giristian doctrine and 
practice was subjected to the same teste and evaluated on the 
same basis as other religions. This prompted some thinkers 
to challenge the whole Christian doctrine; others took a cem- 
monsease, rationalist view, A notable example of the rational 
hut respectful approach was Renan's “ Life of Chnst." Secondly, 
there were developments of the thesis, originally put forward 
by Kant, that the metaphysical is beyond the comprehension 
of reason. Lastly, there were attempts to accommodate religion 
in a civilisation overshadowed by science and industry. These 
led to the vague conclusion that religion is exalted emotion, 
pure feeling, and is concerned only with man's inner life, 

The different forms of Protestantism were rnore in the 
grip of the modernist spirit than Catholicism, which rejected 
all modernist tendencies. In 1870, it was decreed that in all 
matters relating to religion and morality, the Pope was infal¬ 
lible. There was a minority of CathoUcs who found themselves 
unable to subscribe to this view, but Pope and Church stood 
firm, In the early years of the twentieth century, the advance¬ 
ment of science itself created a situation in which it became 
almost inevitable that metaphysical questions should be raised. 
Philosophy and sociology not only began to agree upon the 
dependability of religious and metaphysical conceptions but 
on their own account gave religion the position of an essential 
factor in human life, Religious philosophy could now* bring 
forward spiritual experience as evidence for eternal truths, 
because the science of psychology recognised the iirational 
element in human nature, and admitted intuition and intros¬ 
pection as possible means of acquiiirfg knowledge. This, in a 
way, justified the stand taken by the Roman Catholic Church. 
Ca^oheism as well as Protestantism could now make a place 
for themselves within contemporary knowledge, and judge 
developments of thought critically and with confidence. They 
also attempted to exercise direct influence, specially on working 
class movements. It was thus shown that Christianity was 
responsive to the demands of the age, and the intelleclual as 
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as the industiial worker coold accept it without feeling 
that there was an inner contradiction between secular and 
religious ideals. 

AmcAg those who helped to give this period a particular 
religious colour were writers like Tolstoy (ld28^i9Z0} and 
Dostoevsky (i$2Z-z88i). They were realists in the sense that 
they searched for the real cansee of social mjxistice and personal 
suffering. Their religious thinking arose out of and, according 
to their belief, was immediately applicable to sodal conditions 
and personal situations. Tolst<^ rebelled against the Orthodox 
Church, against the general attitude to Chr^tianity and against 
the sodal order that was supposed to be based on Christian 
morality. He was among the g re a t e st literary artists of his 
age, and could appeal to a far larger poblic than the purely 
religious writers or thinkers. Dostoevsky represents the spirit 
of redgnation, but be was gifted with an imagination which 
could comprehend in a glance the depths of misery and crime 
and the exalted heights of a Christ-like pxzrity. The colours of 
both he combined on the vast canvas of human suffering and 
pain, and compelled all who read him to seek and find for 
themselves the truth of the Christian religion and the meaning 
of Christ's love and suffering. 

Other literature of this period aimed at rousing the social 
cons d ence in order to realise the ideals of truth and justice. 
Victor Hugo (z8ce-z885}, Emile 2 oIa (xh40-Z902) and Ibsen 
(1828-1906) may be mentioned among those who, l^ides being 
literary artists, attempted to give certain social and persorial 
values the quality of beliefe. 

We have seen that socialism in its origin had a character 
so strongly romantic that it could almost be religious. 
Its development after 1S50 was more in the form of a pro> 
gramme than of a doctime. Socialists believed in a^ument and 
persuasion. They strove to promote the welfare of workers 
by means of legislation, and by the end of period had 
important achievements to their credit. Communists elucidated 
their philosophy of dialectic matecialiszn, thdr interpretation 
of history, their doctrine of struggle, their vision of a 
c l ass l ess sodety adiieved through the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Their tendency was towards dogmatiaxi, 
towards insistence on absolute coDcurrence, and inevitably a 
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terminology was evolved to indicate tbe types and degrees 
of divergence. The indiscriminate use oi these terms makes 
the record of discussions unpleasant reading, but it proves 
that communist orthodoxy is like the orthodoxy erf any 
fanatical religion. 

But it was not communism or socialism or any of the religious 
creeds that commanded the highest loyalty of the largest 
number of people in the western world. It was the nation-state, 
and what was conceived at any particular time to be the interest 
of the nation-state. This overriding loyalty to the nation¬ 
state is known as patriotism. We have described it earlier. 
Now, under the stress of competition^ of expansionist and 
imperialist tendencies, it became potentially one of the most 
aggressive and destructive beliefs that have misguided man¬ 
kind. Its evil tendencies were aggravated by theories of racial 
superiority, of cultural excellence, of a natural right to domi¬ 
nate others such as are seen in the works of Gobineau (1816- 
1862), Chamberlain (1855-1925) and Treitschke (1834-1896). 
Nietsche (1844-1900). without perhaps intending it, preach^ 
a philosophy of the Superman in a strain which reduced the 
ordinary man almost to the position of a worm to be crushed 
under the heel, and all common ideas of morality to weeds 
that needed to be removed, if the garden of human life is to 
impress the eye. On a much lower level of thought, but far 
more effective in political affairs, was the outlook represented 
by the ambition of Cedi Rhodes; “ 1 would annex the stars 
if I could.*’ On the other hand, the potentiality of patriotism 
to stimulate noble effort, to build up systems of secure and 
happy living, to make national life a vast held of philanthropic 
experiment remains incalculable. It was patriotism of this 
kind which transformed imperialism into the ideal of the white 
man bearing upon bis shoulders the burden of civilising the 
world of backward peoples. 

If we turn to countries outside the western world, we see 
beliefs in an entirely different context. It has generally been 
supposed that while westem thought and western sodety 
were dynamic, Islam was the unalterable religion of a static 
society. "Yet, in fact, the inner structure of Muslim rel^icus 
life was being profoundly re-adjusted and . .. the process 
generated an expansive energy which found outlets in different 
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society by bringing it closer to its original form in the Vedic 
age. There was an element ol militancy also in his movement, 
and prejudices against other communities were created that 
a liberal and objective study would not have justified. But the 
rejection of caste, the O}q>osit]on to idol*worship, the insistence 
on the education of women and the remarriage of widows were 
undoubtedly healthy and |mgresstve beliefo. The followers of 
Dayanand Saiaswati are Imown as the Aiya Samajists. They 
have not become a sect because of their strong proselytising 
tendency, hut stih themselves from the rest of 

the Hindu community. 

Ideas of nationalism, democracy, political and legal equality 
of all citizens, the rule of law came to the Muslim world and 
India through western education. They were equated vaguely 
with traditional beliefs or practices, hut accepted more for the 
opportunity they offered of getting on in the world than 
because of a b^ef that thiongh the sodal ideals embodied 
in religions doctrines would be realised. In India, the British 
goveroment, imperialist in outlook and character, was specially 
vulnerable to nationalist attacks because of its open and con* 
slant profession of faith in liberty and democracy. But it 
could not he said with assoiance that in India political idealism, 
imbibed through education and rmnforced through constant 
repetition, would still be strong enough to act as an integrating 
foite, because no serious attempt was made to fuse It with the 
traditional outlook and give it the character and quality of 
belief. 

The difficulties in China were greater than in India and the 
MusHrn world, because beliefs there had long been a personal 
or a fomily matter. The Taiping sect, founded by Hung Hsiu- 
ch'uan (z8i4-id64}, which rebelled against the -Manchu 
government and attempted to establish an administration 
based on its own religions principles, is typical oi the mental 
confusion. The Taipings aimed at founding the Heavenly 
Kingdom of Great Peace, and this great peace was to be attained 
by community of property, the brothertiood of man and the 
equality of t^ sexes. But none of these principles had any 
traditional background of belief anrf practice and led only to 
injustice and exploitation. K’ai^ Yn*wei (1856-1927), a pbilo* 
sopber, scholar and statesman attempted to revive China 
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througli a re-interpretation of Confudan doctrine and the 
application of western prindples of government. He is supposed 
to have been the last prominent figure to attempt reform of 
beliefs in the Confudan tradition, Dr. Sun Yat-sen (1866-1925) 
who brought about the revolution of 19 ii, was a revolutionary, 
and not a thinker or scholar according to Chinese or western 
standards. 


nr 

The nation-state had appeared earlier in the West as the 
embodiment of power and the creator of prosperity. Now the 
democratic nation-state took its place, democracy meaning 
government by the elected representatives of the people, which 
was now both a criterion and an idea. The franchise was 
extended, tin by the end of this period the principle of universal 
adult suffrage was generally accepted. The evolution of the 
party system led to majority rule, this majority consisting of one 
party, as in England gener^y, or of a combination of parties, as 
often on the European continent. Thepressure to increase party 
membership made a dearer definition of programmes necessary, 
and parties fought elections on the basis of the policy they 
proposed to follow and the legislation they intended to carry 
through ii they attained enough strength to make or mduence 
decisions. The parties represented views, interests, beliefs. 
They infiuenced public opinion by appeals to sentiment, sense 
of justice, or material benefit. The election became a campaign 
which was planned and directed by the leader of the party, 
whose success depended on his ability to understand and 
utilise situations and appeal eAectively to the people. Political 
life became very complicated, and it was very diffic\ilt to 
identify with certainty the influences that determined the 
decisions that were taken. Still, if the period is considered as 
a whole, certain trends are visible. 

The most important of these is the change in the functions 
of the government. The right of the people to judge, even if 
exercised at the fairly long intervals between the elections, 
brought more and more into effect the principle of government 
in the common interest, and parties were obliged to make 
compromises between what they presumed to be right because 
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it was in accord with their interests and bdieis and what the 
electorate considaed to be right in its own interest. In the 
United States, after Abraham I.incoln had forced a decision 
against slayery and against the right of any State or States 
to secede from the Fed^tkm. the principle of non-interference 
continued to operate. Bat the Sherman Anti-Trust Law of 
1690, the action taken by the administration in labour strikes 
towards the end of the nineteenth century, l^slation in regard 
to liTTiiring hours of work for children and women, and l^;islative 
and judicial decisions on such matters as railway fares and 
charges indicated possibilities oi change. In Great Britain, two 
measures of electoral reform, in 1867 and 1&84-S5. widened 
the su&age and rationalised the divi^on of constituencies; 
the Educatioo Act of 1870 was the b^inning of government’s 
assumption of responsibilrty to educate the people, several 
Acts of Parliament continued and extended the underlying 
motives of the Factory Acts of 1833 and 1847 and insured 
working men against accidents, old age, unemployment; the 
Trade Disputes Bill (1906) secured trade unions against 
liability for the illegal actions of any of their members and 
legalised peaceful picketing. In the Iwciget of 1909, the pos¬ 
sessors of wealth were taxed for the first time to enable the 
state to fulfil all the respon^ilities undertaken for the welfare 
of the people as a whole. 

Geimany had taken the lead in ensuring the welfare of 
workers with l^islation covering health, accidents, old age 
a nd invalidity (1883-1S89). This was subsequently extended 
and improved. Industrial courts were set up in 1890 to settle 
wage deputes, and factory inspection was made more efficient. 
At the same time, hours of work were restricted for women and 
children, and a weekly holiday was made obligatory. The 
attitude of the government was patristic. The motive was to 
wean workers away from sodalism and to prove that the 
state was deeply concerned with their welfare. But the S3^tem, 
once established, was worked honestly and efficiently. 

There is no doubt that legislation of this kind brought 
great benefits, specially if the adnunistratioQ was serious in its 
purpose. But sudi i^islation was the result of the growing 
pressure of workers upon society and govenucent. The Chartist 
Movement in Great Britain had a socialistic character, and as 
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early as 1863, Ferdinand LassaUe (1825-1864), who is regarded 
as the founder of Social Democracy in Germany, organised 
the Universal German Workingmen's Association. LassaUe 
was deeply influenced by the teachings of Karl Marx, and 
after his death, representatives of workingmen's associations 
met together at Eisenach (1869) and formed the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Workingmen's Party- In Great Britain, trade unions 
had begun to be formed in the late eighteenth century. In 1825, 
workers were allowed to combine in order to secure regulation 
of wages and hours of work, hut they were forbidden to strike 
and use violence in any form. The Miners' Federation (2888) 
was the first to include both skilled and unskilled workers and 
create the kind of solidarity without which trade unionism 
cannot succeed. 

Legislation in the interest of workingmen, examples of which 
have been briefly outlined above, was not, however, a solution 
of economic problems, and trade depressions led to unrest 
and strikes. The real solution obviously lay in organised labour 
forming its own party and guiding, or at least influendng, 
economic policy in such a way as to safeguard and promote 
the interests of labour. In this respect, only a begiiming was 
made. The formation of strong labour parties was still not 
possible, other parties continued to canvass workingmen's 
votes, and the workingmen to strike whenever their condition 
deteriorated. 

There were panics and periodic trade depressions during 
this period, but in most western countries, and specially in 
Great Britain, Germany and the United States, industry was 
expanding and trade finding new markets. Wealth was being 
rapidly accumulated, and the ambitions of the producers and 
the possessors of wealth were being stimulated by the policies 
of their states. The working classes were not denied vriat 
was deemed to be their appropriate share in this wealth. 
Their living conditions improved considerably, and they were 
not behind other classes in their devotion to the nation-state 
and in serving its interests in peace and war. 

All the states which were anxious to acquire more wealth 
and power had to devote a continuously increasing part of 
their resources to the development of their own armed forces. 
This was done in a spirit of rivalry and competition, and the 
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last decades precediog the world war of 19x4 have been aptly 
called a peiiod of amed peace. Tht German standmg anny, 
which numbered 400.000 men in 1874. had increased to 850,000 
in 1914, and could muster 4 million men for war. France, with 
a dinunishing population, was desperately anxious to keep 
pace. Austria 1 ^ a peace strength of 500,000 and a potentiU 
of two million men in wartime. The Russian army had a 
peace strength of a million and a half and a war potential 
of sbc million. The British navy consisted, In 1914. of twenty 
dreadnoughts and a corresponding number of battle-cruUers, 
cruisers, destroyers and other <raft. The German fleet, 
beginning almost from scratch, had thirteen dreadnoughts 
in 1914, and apart from warships she had a fleet of 
submarines whose deadlineas In wartime had not been 
estimated. 

The success of Prussia against France in 1870 made all the 
continental conntries adopt the same methods of recruitment 
and training. Every able-bodied citizen became liable to 
personal service in the army. This service was divided into a 
period of two or three years' intensive training in the standing 
army, five to seven years in first Har*; reserve and about five 
years in second class reserve. The period in the standing army 
was kept as short as possible, so that the largest number of 
persons might be given training and also in order that the 
professions and industries might not be deprived of the beet 
people for too long a time. The reserves could be called up for 
short terms of training, and in case of war be asked to join 
the ranks. But universal conscription made the armies poten¬ 
tially so large that mobilisation became a subject of great 
concern by itself. It had to be as rapid as possible, and every 
care bad to be taken to see that the arrangements should 
work smoothly, since a nation could not risk even an hour's 
delay once a rival had given the order to mobilise. The training, 
in view of the continuous improvement in axmaments, and the 
problems of mobilisation and of supply were such as to require 
a highly qualified staff working incessantly even in peacetime, 
and the whole organisation of the army became so elaborate 
and immense that the question of war or peace could not be 
debated for long, The army was forced to insist that the 
statesmen should make up their mind. 
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Great Britain and tte United States did not adopt the 
system of universal mUitaiy service. This was partly due to 
a sentimental dislike of conscription, partly because of a feeliog 
of security. Great Britain was more in need of a navy than 
an army. While continental nations counted their anned 
divisions, Great Britain coiinted her warships, and insisted 
not only on the right to have a strong navy herself, but on 
other nations not increasing their naval strength. Besides, 
Great Britain required armies for service abroad, and these 
could be recruited only on a long-term, voluntaiy basis. Such 
armies could not, in case of war, be increased by calling up 
reserves. Great Britain, therefore, depended on able-bodied 
citizens enlisting and getting trained whenever a national 
emergency arose. Not being short of patriotic citizens, she 
conld disclaim all intention of being militarist without actually 
reducing her military potential. Possible delays would mean 
a danger only to the European country that happened to be 
attacked while Great Britain was getting ready. 

S^nificant changes had come about in anns and annaraents, 
Warships carried i6 inch guns, the Germans had manufactured 
siege-guns of hitherto unknown power and range. But more 
decisive in actual warfare were field artillery, in the use of 
which the French had specialised, the small bore magazine 
rifle, on which the British most relied, the machin^gun, a 
relatively new weapon the potentialities of which bad been 
explored most carefully by the Germans. Like the problems of 
recruitment, training, mobilisation and supply, the tactical 
utilisation of the different weapons was carefully and conti¬ 
nuously studied. The production of weapons required time, 
and decisions had to be taken in advance in regard to the 
organisation of production. The Germans are accused of pre- 
mutation because the Schlieffen Plan for the invasion of 
France had been prepared years before the war broke out. 
But it is obvious that the whole organisation of offensive 
and defensive power becomes illogical and may prove futile 
iini»cL<s its possible use is thoi^ht out at the same time. 

The years between 1870 and 1914 were a period of almost 
hysterical imperialism. The political aspect of this imperialism 
has already been outlined. If we analyse it in order to discover 
the forces at work, we find a wide variety of motives. To have 
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an empire was a matter of prestige, and to maintain it once 
it had been acquired was still more a matter of prestige, though 
the “ empire," like the Italian coloi^ in Eritrea, might be more 
a liability than an asset. But the empire could provide natural 
products, raw material, opportunities for the investment of 
surplus capital and the settlement of surplus population. The 
system as a whole does not, however, seem to have always 
had a rational basis. Industrialisation in the more advanced 
European coimtries made them dependent on imported food, 
and to pay for this, money had to be invested in the develop- 
ment and exploitation of resources abroad. But this explanation 
would not cover all or even most of the cases- Investments 
were sometimes made mainl y for politkal purposes, like the 
French loans to Ruswa towards the close of the nineteenth 
century. Loans were given in the purely money-lending spirit, 
and could even be f«xied npon unwilling borrower. The growth 
of large Joint-stock companies, looking for profit wherever it 
conld be found, the desire of the man with savings to increase 
them by clever investment, tht wflliagness of states to sponsor 
or provide ^portunities for investment of capital, along with 
real economic needs oeated a atcation m which ''empire" 
meant wealth, security and power, and for most men these 
three things are the most worth having. This "empire’' could 
be invisible, like the economic domination of several South 
American republics by the United SUtes, it conld take an 
imposing visible form. like the BritiA Empire in India, it 
could ccasist of "concessions,” "settlements," extra-territorial 
rights, monopolies. Christian missions and missionaries, as In 
China, or it could be the enterprise of an international trading 
company, like the exploiUtion of the Congo valley. There can 
be no doubt that imperialism was in many cases and in many 
ways a reckless pursuit of gain, that it embodied a ^lirit 
of arrogance unpardonable in any people. But it had also 
a coostnictive side, Much capital was sunk in improvements in 
transport and communieatkMis, in dams, bridges and harbours, 
and these the imperialist investors could not take away with 
them when drcumstances forced them to leave. An Asian 
or an African ca^ot but resent the assumptioa of moral and 
cultural superiority with which missionary and educational 
work was done by agencies that took advantage of imperialist 
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expansion; but a great deal of pbiianthropic work was also 
accomplisbed, specially in the organisation of medical service, 
and this provided both an example and the necessary experience 
for those who later took up the responsibilities of gx>veminent- 
Competition, jealousy, suspicion, self-assertion without 
regard for the possible consequences were the characteristic 
features of national policies during this period. But there was 
also another development which it would be unjust to ignore. 
It arose not only out of a need, but also a desire, to elaborate 
and codify international law and obtain recognition, of it from 
ail states. One aspect of this was purely legal, the other would 
apply to the r^hts and obligations of states at war with each 
other. In the second aspect would be included measures to 
prevent war as well as conventions govemii^ conduct during 
war. The Holy Alliance, proposed {and formed) by Tsar 
Alexander at the Congress of Vienna in 1815, and the decision 
to hold European Congresses to consider and decide outstandii^ 
issues between European states was the first move made in 
this direction. At the Congress of Paris, in 1856, "there se^ed 
to be such a thii^ as Europe, undertaking collective obligations, 
protectii^ small states, rationally and peaceably conducting 
its affairs.'' The Congress decided that privateering should be 
abolished- It considered the position of goods under neutral 
flags in time of war and decided that if any power declared a 
blockade, it was the responsibility of that power to make the 
blockade effective. These were problems that statesmen were 
concerned with. The Crimean War had brought to light the 
utter insufficiency of the anangements made for the sick and 
the wounded, and shocked all who possessed any sympathy 
for human suffering. The result was a movement, begun on 
private initiative, in which Switzerland * and other states 
became interested, and at a Conference in Geneva the historic 
Red Cross Convention was signed on the 22 August, 1864, 
This Convention converted the moral duty to protect the sick 
aT><^ wounded soldiers in wartime into an intemational and 
legal obligation.* The Convention of 1868, also signed at 
Geneva, laid down the principle that the enemy may be disabled 
in war, but should not be made to suffer needlessly or die 
•Scott, Th 4 Hague Cenjerencet, 1899 and X907. p. 20 (Jobjie 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 2909), 
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inevitably. Tsar Alexander II of Russia called together a 
conference at Brussels, in 1874, yAach drafted an international 
declaration concerning the laws and customs of war. Those 
who attended the Conference were not accredited representa* 
tives of states, and the dedaratiotL was not binding, but it 
prepared the way for the Hague Peace Conference of 1S99. 

A favourable public opiaion had been created by peace 
societies which &ist came into existence in the United States 
and Great Britain and latei in European countries. If we 
consider the results of the Hague Peace Conference on the 
basis of decisions taken, there is little beyond the establishment 
of an International Court of Arbitration. But the scope of the 
discussions was wide. It inchided the padhe settlement of 
disputes, compnlsoiy arbitration, limits to the use of force in 
the recovery of contract debts, die establishment of an Inter* 
national Court of Jnstke, laws and customs of wars on land, 
rights and duties of neutral persons in case of war on land, 
status of enemy merchant slups, conversion of merchant ships 
into warships, submarine mines, bombardment of undefended 
ports, naval warfere, aerial warfare, limitation of armaments, 
and factors that rnak^ for peace. The signiheance of these 
discussions should not be estimated only by the measure of 
agreement reached, for all the powers were anxious to saf^uard 
their freedom to use what means they thought advisable for 
ensuring their security. The Hague Peace Conference of X907 
was held in an even more unpromising atmosphere, and 3del^ 
even less results. Bnt no state i^ch hfl<^ participated in the 
Conferences could claim irre^wosibility as a matter of right, 
although it might act in an irre^nsihle manner. Old habits per* 
sisted. The war of 1914 was more destructive than any previous 
war. But the new habit of discusang international problems could 
also not be given up, and it was idealistic but not foolish to hope 
that a good habit would gradually take the place of a bad one. 

This is an onthne of poHtkal organisation m the ''western'' 
world. The countries or territories that fell under the yoke 
of iznpenalism presot a very varied picture, and it is not 
possible here to describe their organisation in detail. Roughly, 
these may be placed in tinee categories. The first cat^ory 
would consist of those where the imperialist power established 
a colony of its own people, and consideFed the whole population 
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identical with its own selUers. Typical of this poUcy were tl^ 
French possessions of West and North Africa, about which it 
was said later that they were an integral part of France, and 
the indigenous people teohnically Frenchmen. These temtories 
were governed entirely in the interests of the settlers, ^ 
indigenous people were considered socially inferior and politi- 
cally and economically negligible. To the second category would 
belong countries and tenitories where the imperialist power 
esUhlished iU political authority, hut did not attempt large- 
scale colonisation, the "white" people being mainly those 
carrying on the government, planters and businessmen. The 
"whites" remained a minority here. They justified their 
position morally by saying that the natives were not able to 
look after themselves, and it was the mission of the "whites" 
to educate them in the methods of self-government. India was the 
most outstanding example of such education under imperialism. 

In 1858, the government of India was taken over by the 
Crown. This meant that the supreme power would vest in the 
British Parliament, and the country would be governed by 
the British Cabinet. A Board of Control had been established 
in 1784. The President of this Board, who used to be a meml^r 
of the Cabinet, now became the Secretary of State for India, 
and the Board an Advisory Council. The Secretary of State 
submitted an annual report to Parliament, and Indian affairs 
were debated when necessary. In the country itself, the 
Govemor-General-in-CouncU was t^e behest authority, posses- 
smg the necessary constitutional power to carry on the 
ministration and to make laws as required- But all policy 
decisions and laws were subject to revision, and it was expected 
that the Secretary of State would he con^ilted and his guidance 
taken in all important matters. A Civil Service had already 
been constituted. The selection for this was now made through 
a competitive examination and on the basis of other criteria 
vhich offered almost exclusive chances to young men with a 
Public School and Univasity education. The appointment 
took the form of a Covenant made with the Secretary of State. 
The civil servants occupied all positions of authority and 
responsibility in all the departments of the administration, and 
could also join the judicial service if they chose. Their Covenant 
with the Secretary of State gave them a certain measure of 
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legal mdependence, and they could also look upon the govern¬ 
ment of the >^ole country as their own direct concern. They 
used the weight of their opinion to increase their own control 
of the Brltish-Indian administration, insisting that the man 
on the spot understood best the afiairs he had to deal with. 
The Indian National Congress was founded in 1885 hy a retired 
civil servant, the object being to enable the govenunent to 
bear and understand the real Indian viewpoint. But it was 
soon discovered that the Congress would not remain merely 
an agency for conveying to the government the views of the 
people, and the civil service used its knowledge and prestige 
to oppose tendencies to allow e ff e ctiv e participation of Indians 
in administration and l^islation. Too much, however, had 
by then been done to prepare the ground for this. The Governor- 
General’s CoundZ was enlarged in 1861 for l^:islative purposes, 
and the Governors of Madras and Bombay were given Councils 
of their own. In 1882, municipalities and district boards, the 
organs of local self-government, were given a largely elected 
membership. Ten years later, the Viceroy's Council was ^ain 
enlarged by the addition of indirectly elected members. This 
membership did not cany with it any power to inffuence 
decisions. Even the Legislative Council constituted under the 
Act of 1909 only provided the opportunity to make speeches. 
Bnt speeches can tire out even il they do not convince. The 
British Indian government had to retreat horn one position 
to another. It was realty ^ first world war, however, that 
weakened the position of the British as well as the British .. 
Indian government both morally and logically. 

The Briti^ government in India was a foreign government 
with a sense of responsibility, desirous, if in a rather lazy and 
unimaginative way, of doing its best. The imperialist powers in 
China, on the other hand, did not accept any responsibility 
^atsoever. The Manchu government became, by degrees, 
subordinate to and dependent upon the representatives of the 
powers who had thrust themselves upon her.» The treaties with 

• Trade with China did not yieSa the profits eapected, and in the 
earlier hall oi the niaeteeath ceoCorj the BritiA aiercantUe oommimjty 
pat presssre oa its own governmeBt to force the Chin^ to bay British 
goods. K. M. PaaikkST. Asia and tFuUm X>ominanse, p. 182 (George, 
Allan sad Unwia, L o e dwL Third xmpratioii). 
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titese powers developed through inteipretatioa of privileges 
and prerogatives into a speoial body of international law 
controlling practically every aspect of Chinese life. China was 
parcelled out into British, French, Russian, German and 
Japanese spheres of influence, and the United States gate- 
crashed with the demand for an "open door” policy and equal 
opportunities for ail- The treaty powers had the right to have 
“settlements" and "concessions." This created small bits of 
territory in many parts of China from which the authority and 
jurisdiction of the Manchu government were ousted, and which 
in some cases turned into centres of every kind of illegal 
traffic. The International Settlement at Shanghai became 
almost a sovereign city-state, and a Great Power in the Far 
East because of its banks and commercial houses- The British 
had their own High Court here, and from "settlements" 
generally appeals were made to courts in the respective Euro¬ 
pean capitals. Besides the "settlements” and the “concesaons," 
diflerent foreign powers controlled the great inland waterways. 

fleets of gun-boats patrolled the Canton River and the 
Yang-tse. 

After the Treaty of Shimonoseki, in which the Japanese 
demanded a heavy indemnity, foreign powers began to insist 
that China should loans from them to pay the indemnity 
and to develop her resources- These baas were covered by 
revenue from customs and salt, and in this way the admini¬ 
stration of the customs went entirely into foreign hands, and 
became almost an international service. Concessions were 
demanded for the construction of railways. An uglier business 
was the export of Chinese labourers to San Francisco, to the 
Portuguese and Spanish possessions, to South Africa and to 
Australia. This began in 1847 and had all the inhuman qualities 
of a slave trade.^® 

In all countries dominated by imperialist powers, and even 
where, as in India, direct government was established, every¬ 
thing was done to keep the dominant classes in power. About 
two-thirds of India was under the British government, the 
remainder under Indian princes. In British territory the land¬ 
lords, who comprised the upper classes, were supported as 
far as possible, and educated to he loyal to the government. 

Paoikkar, of. cii., pp. 
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The Indian princes were entirely dependent on the might of 
the British Raj, and so long as they were loyal, they could 
do what they liked within their territory. It was only when 
they went too far that action was taken against thm. The 
Indian mercantile community had been the first to establish 
relations with the East India Company, and gradually enlarged 
its share in the import and distribution of goods. Resistance to 
foreign rule, after 1858, began with lawyers and spread gradu¬ 
ally to the educated members of the middle classes who did 
not have a stake in the existing political and commercial 
system. They demanded mote opportunities and more rights 
for themselves, and asked for a piicy more closely coordinated 
with the actual needs of the people. They created a public 
opinion through newspapers and speeches, and themselves 
assumed leadership. Hieir opposition was directed mainly 
against the government, but all those Indians who supported 
the government also became targets of attack. In those count¬ 
ries where the imperialist power had maintained in appearance 
all the authority of the indigenous ruler, nationalists had to 
fight both the ruler and his supporters and the imperialist 
power which used them as its tools. To this category belong 
Egypt, Iran and China, The task of the nationalist was much 
more difficult here, both intellectually and in practice, He 
could not state his objectives clearly without creating opposition 
within his own people and prea(iing a type of reform that 
could easily be interpreted as preparation for a dvU war. He 
could not identify hfs opponent, and he was never sure, in 
any action taken gainst him, whether his own rulers were 
the principals or the agents. Education that came as a part of 
imperialist domination, as we shall see later, made matters worse. 

To return to the "West." The organisation of elementary 
and secondary education, which began in the previous period, 
was now completed. In the United States, after a struggle 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, elementary 
education was given a purely secular character, and the tax- 
supported state school, free and equally open to all,*^ was 
evolved. It took its place as the most important infl uen ce in 
national life, maintaining the spirit of democracy and advancing 

" But aegregatic* of negroes has coatianed thtoagbout, and is still 
a problettL. 
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public welfare. In Great Britain, it took some time to bring 
under a rational system the education being given by difierent 
agencies. The Elementary Education Act of 1870 was meant 
"to complete the voluntary system and to fill up gaps", not 
to supplant it. In 1891, an Act made elementary education 
quite free, and placed it within the reach of every child. At 
the ^Tnt* time, secondary education was also developed. The 
great change in the administration of education was the creation 
of a Board of Education, with a President and Parliamentary 
Secretary, in 1899. 

We have seen that Prussia was the first European country 
to prepare an Educational Code, and make education the 
responsibility of the state. Subsequent educationaJ history is 
the struggle of new ideas and new institutions to obtain official 
recognition. In secondary education, a very wide latitude was 
to different states and to different concepts of edu¬ 
cation, and this has continued till our own times. Quite another 
policy was followed in France, where Napoleon, by the law 
of 1806, made education a state monopoly. In 1833, the 
municipalities were obliged by law to maintain schools and 
pay the teachers, and the foundations were laid for compulsory 
primary education- The whole of France was divided for the 
purposes of educational administration into sixteen academies, 
each under a rector with an academy inspector for each depart¬ 
ment. Other European countries followed their own ide^ in 
organising the system of education, some showing particular 
attention to one aspect, some to another. In Austria, Otto 
Glockel lent the authority of the state to the idea of educating 
children through creative activity, Belgium developed ia- 
stniction in domestic and rural pursuits, and in Denmark 
Folk-schools were set up. 

Higher education developed side by side with* elementary 
and secondary education. But the scientific discoveries and 
technical inventions of this period caxmot be treated as a result 
of organised higher education. In fact, they overshadow it 
almost compl^y. It was only by degrees that tmiversities 
and technical coU^s assimilated the ideas and the techniques 
which were the fruit of individual effort. 

The system of western education spread all over the world 
along with political infiuence and commercial relationships. 
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Its extent and forms varied. In India, under pressure from a 
vocal section of both Indian and British opinion, English was 
made the medium of instruction, and onive^ties and coU^es 
were established, following as closely as posable the appropriate 
British models. In China, side by side with economic exploita* 
tioo, there were attempts at cultural domination also. Mis- 
sionaries from diflerent European countries took advantage of 
the authority and prestige of their cotmtry to establish mis^ons 
for education and conversion, and they have been accused of 
buying children from needy or starving parents. Often the 
missionaries went into the interior, if anything happened 
to them, the country to they belong^ u$^ it as an 
excuse for furthering its own political and commercial interests. 
But missionary, work did not make much headway, so that 
after the Boxer rising (1900). official examinations were 
suspended as punishment in all towns where missionaries had 
been molested. This was a way of inducing the Chinese to 
leave their own educational institutions and study in those 
established by missionaries. 

Education of the western type penetrated Egypt and west 
Asian countries, and universities and colleges were established 
following as closely as posable particular foreign models. This 
enabled an easy flow of ideas, and the miai^ of all those who 
received the new education fell completely under the spell 
of the ''West*'. In Qiina, there were missionary schools and 
universities on the American model In Egypt, Syria and Turkey 
also foreign educational institntions were established. They had 
great prestige and their diplomas and degrees, apart from being 
guarantees of competence, were also the hall-mark of culture. 

In the western world, the spread of education, specially of 
technical education, the tremendons development of the means 
of communication, the output of newspapers, magazines, 
books make it impossible to summarise the advancement in 
partteular branches of knowledge and in general knowledge. 
But one cannot easily the criticism that this period 

produced no works of genius, only a mnltiplicity of small 
achievements. Darwin's oj Species (1S59) became an 

epoch-making work, largely because of the misapplication of 
the idea of biological evolution, and Mendel's study of the 
principle of heredity initiated scientific investigation in a new 
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field. In medical science, the coc^ration of a number of 
scientists all the world over yielded important results. The 
malaria germ was isolated by Laveran (i8fio), the anop h e l es 
moequito was discovered to be the earner oi malaria by Grassi 
(1900), and Pasteur (1822-1895), Koch (1843-1910) and a few 
o^er scientists discovered the germs of tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
cholera, hydrophobia, bubonic plague, typhoid, syphilis and 
yellow fever, gT>d the methods of curing and immunising against 
these diseases. The electron theory was formulated by Lorents 
(1892), Rontgen detected the X-rays (1895), Pierre and Marie 
Curie discovered radioactivity and isolated radium, Max 
Planck (b. 1858) put forward the Quantum theory (1900) and 
Einstein his Special Theory of R^tivity. The Quantum and 
Relativity theories suggested lines of thought that are still 
being explored, but during this period they remained in the 
domain of science and were not assimilated by philosophy. 
Wilhelm Wundt (1832-1920) founded modem experiment 
psychology, and Sigmund Freud drew frightened attention 
to the subconscious element in human nature. Of the value 
of the advancement in the r^atural and ph3rsical sciences there 
ran he no doubt, but the balance of profit and loss to man is 
still being worked out. 

rv 

Human needs can be reduced to a minimum, and they can be 
multiplied indefinitely. Civilisations are almost invariably 
fudged by the number of what they consider to be essential 
needs and the means they adopt to satisfy them. This is not 
a wrong criterion. People who want only the things that are 
necessary for survival would be people who do not think of 
anything beyond survival, Their imagination, their aptitudes 
and abilities would be undeveloped. They would be more 
animals than men. But it is also possible to go to the other 
extreme, to mult 4 >ly needs to soch an extent that the di$tin> 
tion between the essential and non-essential is obscured. The 
number of artificial wants can become so large that men are 
unable to use their judgement, they lose their balance and all 
idea of purpose. This happened again in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 
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Ever smce the exploitation of the discoveries of the scientist 
for commercial and profit-making purposes b^an, the number 
of needs began to increase. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century, and particularly after 1870, the expansion of industry 
and trade depended on needs being: artificially stimulated, 
so that the goods produced could be consiuued. Skill in selling 
became as important as skill in production. Competition was 
the fundamental principle of economic life, and its intensity 
increased with the number of goods. Survival was a problem 
for those already producing and marketing goods; and the 
struggle wus continuonsly reducing their number. On the other 
hand, there were more and more people joining in the struggle. 
They were assmed of success because of some method of 
operation discovered, or because of an invention that would 
satisfy old needs in a better way or create a new need. 

We cannot describe here the skill that went into the making 
of the vast variety of goods with which markets in the west 
and in some other parts of the world were flooded. We shall 
only note the basic discoveries, inventions and achievements 
in the fields of steel manufacture, in the use of power, in 
transport, communications, armaments. Perhaps the most 
important thing to remember is that industry became 
^increasingly de^dent on science, and began, therefore, 
to take k^er interest in promoting and financing scientific 
research. 

The process developed in 1857 by Bessemer, and yarned 
after him, of making steel by means of an oxidising blast svas 
of tremendous importance, and increased considerably the 
value of iron. A further process, evolved in 1878, for removing 
phosphorus from iron ore, helped in the manufacture of steel 
by making phosphorus available. So fax, steel could be made 
only in' small quantities and was expensive, Bessemer's process 
was a means of converting cast-iron cheaply and on a large 
scale into ''mild’' steel. It lead to ah manner ©£ engineering 
improvements. Lighter and cheaper machines could ht made, 
steel could be used for rails, bridges, buildk^s. 

Petroleum began to be used for commer^aJ purposes from 
1859,^ and m the refined form Of petrol it became the source 
of power for the intemai'combnstion engme, first manufactured 
in 1886. The diesel engine, invented in 1895, could run on 
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cnde oil, and was a consideiable improvement because it made 
the internal combustion engine much cheaper to operate. 
The first dynamo, the S3Tnbol of a new age, was made in 1867. 

Ten years later, a waterfall was utilised to generate electri¬ 
city. With it came the equally important discovery of the 
means by which electricity could be transmitted over long 
distances and the establishment cf the power-station. This 
enabled the supply of power wherever it was needed, and the 
provision of light and of the many amenities which electricity 
has made available to mankind. Edison made the bulb in 
1879, and the process of maldng it prepared the way for other 
discoveries of great scientific and industrial value. The first 
electric tramway was built in 1879, and in 1888 was invented 
the induction motor for use with dtemating currents. Electri¬ 
city thus became an essential element of civilisation. 

Basic events in the devebpment of the means of transport 
were the invention of the modem type of bicycle with the 
free-wheel {1876), the four-stroke internal combustion engine 
for the automobile (1887), which was made really useful by 
the pneumatic rubber tyres, first made in 1889. Experiments 
in flying were beii^ made throughout the nineteenth century, 
In 1903, the flrst aeroplane was flown successfully and the 
first dirigible balloon, known as the Zeppelin, in 1:906. In 
communications, the main developments were the laying of 
submarine cables, fii^ from Dover to Calais (1851), and then 
across the Atlantic (Z86S-66). The telephone was invented 
1^ (1676). and was based on the discovery that vibrations 

on a sensitive tin plate, caused by resonance of vocal chords, 
could be converted into a fluctuating current and reproduced 
on a second tin plate. Another series of experiments led to the 
invention of wireless telegraphy by Marconi in 1895. 

In the manufacture of armaments, the introduction of tie 
principle of rifling (1855) increased the range and accuracy 
of'gians, while the repeating rifle (z86o) and the madiine-gnn 
(1662) made fire power more effective. 

What impresses the imagination much more than the basic 
inventions, of vital impwtance to science and industry, are 
such things as the gramophone, the dry plate camera, the 
motion picture. But they are too many and too well-known 
to be described here. 


CHAPTSR XI 

THE WORLD WARS AND AFTER 

I 

Ip we look for the ex&ct time when £uro|>ean imperialism 
reached its zenith, we may come to difierent conclusions, and 
an exammation of the situation in Europe between 1S70 and 
1914 might reveal that the danger of a war did not appear 
remote enough at any time to create full confidence in the 
maintenance of peace. But if we consider not individual states 
or groups of states but the European political system as a 
whole, it may be said that expansion and consolidation conti¬ 
nued up to outbreak of the war in Z914. At this point the 
system begins to break up. If the war had had a known and 
definable purpose, its results might have counter-balanced the 
shock. But the peace settlement, when it came, created further 
problems and groimds of conflict. The interval between the 
wars, full of depression and disillusionment, was used more 
to modify or reject the peace settlement than to build the 
foundations of security. Another war gradually came to be 
accepted as inevitable, and Anally broke out with the invasion 
of Poland by Germany in September 1939. The reason why 
Germany would have to go to war. and wl^t Germany would 
aim at achieving had been outlined with an ominous frenzy 
by Hitler in his book, Mein Kampf, in 1923. He was not 
believed, and if be proved to be a madman, he was not alto* 
gether a false prophet. He did. however, provoke a war, and 
this war. again, did not lead to the building up of a more 
durable political ^st^. In fact, we are still suffering from the 
consequences of apeace seitlemoit i^iich embodies the strategy 
of the next world war- In this final chapter of world history, 
we, therefore, treat the period from the outbreak of the war 
in Z914 till the establishment of the People's Republic of 
Quna in 1950 as one unit. It may appear, a decade or so later, 
that the events and policies after 1950 wero^ the continuation 
fit a process. which began in 1914. Or it may be obvious 
that the establishment of UNO and the resurgence of the 
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Asian peoples marked the heginning of a great and healthy 
change. 

The Archduke Ferdinand of Austria was assassinated at 
Sarajevo on the 28 June, 1914- Within a month diplomats, war 
ministries and General Staffs had created a situatiorr in which 
the original cause was forgotten, and Austria, Kussia, France 
and Germany decided to meet their commitments of defensive 
and offensive warfare. Great Britain declared war against 
Germany only when German armies had invaded Belgivun, and 
violated the treaty of 1839, which guaranteed the neutrality 
and integrity of Belgium. France, Russia and Great Britain 
were ranged as Allies against the Central Powers, Germany 
and Austria. The Ottoman Empire joined the Central Powers 
towards the end of the year, and Bulgaria in October :i 9 i 5 ' 
Italy declared war against them (after failing to obtain terri¬ 
torial concessions from Austria) in May 1915, and Roumania 
in August 1916. America intervened on the side of the Allies 
in April 1917, while the Russian revolutionaries made a separate 
peace with Germany in March 1918. 

War was declared because of the obligation to do so under 
the terms, known or secret, of treaties and alliances. It was not 
based on any policy and did not follow any plan. Even the 
Schlieffen Plan did not envisage mote than a swift and decisive 
defeat of France. Goman statesmen as well as generals wished 
to avoid a war on two fronts, and both hoped that Great 
Britain would ke^, or- somehow be kept out of a central 
European conflict. The whole strategy of the war had to be 
planned after hostilities had begun. Particularly on what are 
known as the Western and Eastern fronts in Europe, it soon 
degenerated into a desperate struggle for the achievement of 
small ends at a horrible and unnecessary cost in human lives. 

The war was fought in central and south-eastern Europe, 
in the eastern and south-eastern territories of^the Ottoman 
Empire — Iraq and Arabia — on the sea and, towards the 
end, in the air. Each side hoped to win it by exhausting the 
other’s, man-power and industrial resources, and by cutting 
off the supplies of food. The task of the British navy was to 
blockade Germany, and though Germany had collected stocks 
of food, they conld suffice only for the short war that the 
German General Staff had in mind. Great Britain artd France 
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had th^ seas open to them and conld get supplies from abroad. 
The Germans attempted to neutralise this advantage in 1916-17 
bjr using their submarines. They did considerable damage, 
but the mdiscriininate sinking of ships brought tlie United 
States into the war against them. Russia was the first to break 
down, owing to defeats at the front, gross inefficiency in the 
administration of the anny and socialist and revolutionary 
activity. The revolutionary government of the Bolsheviks 
signed the Treaty of Brest-Iitovsk on 3 March iprS. Roumania 
was the ne>rt to collapse and make peace with Germany 
(7 May 1918). But by September of the year, the Central 
European powers and their allies were also nearing exhaustion. 
Bulgiia asked for an armistice (30 September). The Austrian 
Empire began to disintegrate in October, the Crechs and 
Yugoslavs declaring their independence, and an armistice 
was signed with the Allies on 3 November. The Germans 
asked for terms a few days later, and hostilities ceased on the 
western front on the ii November 1918, 

The war was not a part of any policy of expansion. It did 
not have any aims. This made it all tte more necessary to 
make it a war of ideals, ideals of such fundamental value that 
millions of lives could be sacrificed for them. For the Allies 
it was a war for democracy^ a war to end war. President Wilson 
of the United States enunciated Fourteen Points when his 
country was about to join in the war. He took at their word 
those who claimed to be fighting for ideals, and attempted to 
bring into the negotiations as well as the treaties themselves 
the element of straightforwardness and fair dealing which'•he 
thought necessary to give a moral basis and political stability 
to the peace settlement. But he could make no impression on 
the hardened diplomats of Europe. The League of Nations was 
eefablished, but the peace settlement was the result of nego¬ 
tiations where idealism found no place and reasonableness was 
often sacrificed to obstinacy. White bringing one war to an 
end, it set the stage for another. 

In the Treaties of Versailles, Germany was declared to have 
been guilty of causing the war, condenmed to pay reparations, 
deprived of territory, and obliged“to deliver up her navy and 
merchant marine. A maximum of 100,000 officers and men 
ttas fixed for the anny. She could twve no heavy armaments, 
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ao air force. It made no difierence to the Allies that Germany 
had become a democracy, and a govemment that was the best 
guarantee against militarism was made to suffer the punishment 
for the alleg:ed crime of militarising Germany. In fact, German 
democracy could not live down the dishonour of having come 
with the peace settlement, and could not, when the time came; 
resist those who attacked the settlement. The Allies provided 
Adolf Hitler all the material he needed for transforming his 
madness into eloquence. 

The foundations of peace were further uadenoined by the 
attitude of other nations to the rcvolutiona^ govemment of 
Russia during the last phase of the war, The inefficiency of the 
Tsarist govemment had all along been a cause of anxiety to 
the Allies. When, early in 1917, the Tsar abdicated and a 
Provisional Govemment was established, the Allies hoped the 
situation would improve- But the new administration also 
proved incompetent, and an offensive begun in June failed. 
The socialists and revolutionaries in the Petrograd Soviet of 
Workers' and Soldiers’ Deputies now acquired a decirive 
influence. They had all along been pressi^ the Provisional 
Govemment to follow a radical policy. By its Order of the 14 
March, this Soviet deprived army officers of all administrative 
authority, transferring it to committees elected jointly by 
officers and their men. This Order was countermanded by the 
Provisional Govemment, but none the less administrative 
authority was exercised by the new committees. On the 14 
April, Lenin arrived at Petrograd, and though his first attempt 
to seize power failed, the influence of his party, now known as 
the Bolsheviks, because it formed the majority among the 
socialists in the Petrograd Soviet, rapidly increased. On 6 
November (October 24, according to the old Russian Calendar) 
the Bolsheviks took possession of all government offices and 
arrested the members of the Provisional Government, The Second 
All-Ruskan Congress of Soviets approved these measures and 
handed over the govenunent to theBolsheviks(7Novemberi9i7). 

We shall discuss later the organisation and policies of the 
new government. What concerns us here are the reactions to 
its establishment among the European powers and the United 
States, because they bred a suspicion and distrust which by 
degrees created a w*orld problem. 
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> Immediately after ac^oiiing power, the Bolshevik govern¬ 
ment appealed to all beUigereot states to open peace talks 
(7 November 1917). This was followed by a proposal to end 
the war on the basis of no annexations and no indemnities 
(22 November). Only the Germans agreed to n^otiate, and so 
the Bolsheviks publisbed all the secret treaties between the 
Tsarist government and the Alhes (5 December onwards). The 
Gennans were willing to talk because the military situation 
was in their favonr. On the ground of the right to national 
self-determination, they demanded ^om the Bolsheviks the 
cession by Russia of the Baltic States. Poland and the Ukraine. 
Ultimately, by advancing on Petrograd, the Germans forced 
the Bolshevik government to accept th^ terms (Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk). France had invested large sums in the devdop- 
ment of Russia's resources. The Allies fdt that peace with 
Russia would enable Gennany to concentrate all her forces on 
the western front, and the ^Isheviks were snspected, among 
other things, of being more favourably inclined towards Ger¬ 
many than towards the Allies. Indepoident governments had 
already been set up in Lithuania, Moldavia, the Don area and 
Ukraine, and the British and French utilised opportunities to 
encourage and support the opponents of the Bolsheviks. An 
expeditionary force, consisting of British, French and American 
contingents was landed at Murmansk (May 1918). It occupied 
Archangel (August), and a puppet government for north Russia 
was set up. After the armistice, the British and Americans 
ceased to take interest in the expedition, offering mainly 
financial and moral support, but the Allied forces did not 
withdraw till October 1919. Elsewhere also, war was continued 
in order to harass the Bolshevik government. Over a month 
after the armistice had been signed, Odessa was occupied for 
a time by the French, and Baku in the Caucasus region and 
Irkutsk in Siberia by the British. These actions did not have 
much military significance, but they showed an attitude of 
hostility. This was confirmed by the setting up of independent 

states along the northern and western boundary of Russia_ 

Finland. Esthonia, Latvia, Lithnanfa, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
as a part of the peace settlement, and French support of 
Poland in the war with Russia (1919-1^0). Hardly any fhmg 
was done in the post-war period to reassure the rulers of Russia, 
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and they, on their part, through propaganda and directives to 
the Conununist parties in the different countries of Europe 
attempted to undermine political and economic stability. 

Apart from Gennany and Russia, the new states created 
in accordance with the principle of self-determination became 
disturbing elements. There was a dispute between Poland and 
Lithuania over the city of ViJna which could not be amicably 
settled. Poland and Czechoslovakia quarrelled over the division 
of the Teschen district, Austria and Hungary over Burgcnlaad, 
Italy and Yugoslavia over Fiume. In no case did the issue itself 
bear any reasonable relation to the agitation it caused. 

The states created by the peace settlement, such as Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, were to have solved the problem of 
minorities. But no territorial division of central and south¬ 
eastern Europe was possible which would produce states 
having populations belonging only to one race, speaking only 
one langnage and believing m and practising only one religion. 
Minorities in the new states remained a serious, almost insoluble 
problem. 

Perhaps the worst feature of the peace settlement was that 
it embodied the expansionist and aggressive policies of the 
Allies themselves. Open and secret n^otiations carried on 
during the war as a means of creating solidarity, winning friends 
or undermining the power of enemies led to commitments that 
had to be honoured, In west Asia, the Hedjaz was given to 
Sharif Husain of Mecca, and a patch of barren territory was 
left to Turkey. The rest of the Ottoman Empire was divided 
up between the British, the French, the Italians and the 
Greeks in the Treaty of Sevres (19^). This partition, after 
the armistice had been concluded, was about the most dis¬ 
graceful part of the peace settlement. The negotiations were 
followed by a Greek attack on Smyrna (14 May 1919) with 
the assistance of the British navy and the blessings of the 
British Prime Minister, Lloyd Geoige. The Turkish nationalist 
leader, Mustafa Kamal, obtained the assistance of the Bolshevik 
government, and after an advance into the interior almost 
up to Angora, the Greek forces were defeated and thrown 
back to the sea with well-deserved ignominy (August-Septem- 
ber i92«). The Treaty of Lausanne, which foQowed (24 July 
1923) had all the stability of a just settlement. 
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Tlie first gr«at shock to the system oi security heizif esta> 
bJished in Europe was the withdrawal oi the United States 
irom active participation in European politics. A guarantee 
had been given to the French in June 1919, that Great Britain 
and the United States would come to their help in fn , 9e oi an 
attack by Germany, to induce them not to demand the ex¬ 
tension of their frontier up to the Rhine. The U.S. Senate 
refused to ratify this agreement and the whole v Treaty of 
Versailles was r^ected. This made the French more exacting 
in their demands on other issues, special^ the payment of 
reparations, and was one of the caoses of their invasion and 
occupation of the Ruhr, early in 1923. The United States took 
up questions of mote interest to them than the resolution of 
conflicts in Europe, and at a conference called together at 
Washington towards the end of 1922, (a) a Four Power Treaty 
was si^ed by the U.S-, Great Britain, France and Japan, 
in which the rights to the insular possessions of in the 
Pacific were guaranteed; (h) two treaties ensured the integrity 
and independence of China, emphasmeg the principle of the 
"Open Door’'; and (c) the relative naval strength of Great 
Britain, the United States, Japan, France and Italy was 
fixed in the proportion of 5-5->i*67-i*67, while an under¬ 
taking was given that no warships of over 10.000 tons would 
be built for the next ten years. 

Conferences at Genoa and Rapallo (April-Uay 1922) failed 
to improve the European situation, sp^rially b^use of the 
attitude of Fr ance , but brought Germany and Russia closer 
together. What this meant was not realised then and for many 
years later. The German General StaE used Russia as an 
experimental centre for new tactics and weapons, and Russia 
^t experts for the training ot her officers and soldiem. This 
"friendly" arrangement, maintained for about ten years, was 
in fact the first step in preparing for the next war. It was an 
arrangement the details oi wduch were not known fuHy even 
to Uie German Foteigu Office, which followed its own policy, 
and it forged links between the German and Russian General 
Staffs that were not broken till the purge in Russia, which 
b^an.in 1936. 

Meanwhile the German mark, which bad fallen considerably 
in value as a result of the war. the demand for reparations, the 
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gentr^ econornic condition and the occupation of the Ruhr, 
began to sink rapidly till it became almost worthless. This 
was disastrous for German economy, and indirectly for the 
whole economy of the western world. So business was separated 
from poUtics, and while the obligation to pay reparations 
was acknowledged and a schedule was dravm up fixing the 
dates and amounts of the payments, Gennany was given a 
foreign loan of 500 million dollars. This was the Dawes Plan 
(1924). _ , 

From this time the international situation m Europe began 
to improve. Proposals for the pacific settlement of disputes 
could be discussed, and treaties of mutual guarantee and 
arbitration and of mutual assistance signed (Locarno, October 
1025). Next year, Germany was admitted to the League of 
Nations, and in 1928 the Kellogg-Briand Pact, renouncing 
agression, was signed by a large number of states. 

The victory of the Allies, as appeared from the partitions 
and annexations of enemy territories, from the mandates arid 
from ail attempts to secure advantages through the peace 
settlement, was only one aspect of the situation, In fact, the 
price paid for victory almost balanced the gains. Apart from 
losses of men, the financial and economic losses were very 
heavy, and the reparations demanded from Gennany were a 
coin that turned false the moment it was used. Besides, the 
promises made to win support for the war effort could not be 
ignored. There were specific promises made to peoples, such as 
the Indians and the Egyptians, and there was a general com¬ 
mitment to foster and promote democratic ideas, self-govern¬ 
ment, self-determination and the practice of fair dealing. 
Governments, as governments, would have done their best 
to evade the fulfilment of promises and turned their gum on 
importunate friends when there were no enemies in the field. 
But the wax had demanded sacrifices from the masses of the 
people, and many whose consciences had been awakened became 
more and more insistent that the ideals for which they had fought 
and suffered should become the aims of political policy. Such 
people were vocal and sometimes also influential, but it could 
be argued that even they would not have mattered much or 
for a long time if European economy had not been profoundly 
shaken by the war. 
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Among the countries under some form of imperialistic 
dominRtion, Egypt, India and China became the most serious 
problems for the imperialist powers concerned, and their 
economic and social reconstruction became symbolic of freedom 
for all subject peoples. 

Egypt was declared a Protectorate cm 18 December 1914, 
and a day later the Khedive Abbas Hilmi was deposed. The 
British had to concentrate here what forces they could spare, 
and to provide localty for the labour and the material required 
for the defence of Egypt against Turkish attacks. With the 
end of the war the suppressed feehngs of the people found 
expression, and when Saad ZagUul Pasba and other nationalist 
leaders were deported to Malta because they insisted on Egypt 
being represented at the Peace Conference, there were risings 
and deep unrest. The British conld not just withdraw from 
Egypt, leaving the country free to follow its own policy. It 
was strategically of vital importance, and in peace lime it 
appeared necessary that the Sues Canal should be protected 
against possible encroachment. But Egypt could not be con¬ 
demned to perpetual subjection on account of its strategic and 
economic importance, and the negotiations and decisions 
from 1919 till the achievement of complete freedom by the 
Egyptians show a gradual relinquidiment of British claims. 
Egyptian indq»ndence, modified —or perhaps nullified — 
^ certain guarantees was foreshadowed in the Miber Report 
in a year later the Protectorate was declared at an end, 
and m 1923, a constitution was promulgated according 
to which Egypt would be governed by ministers responsible 
to a l^islature. This did not mean, however, that Egypt would 
be reieas^ from the meshes of imperialism — capitulations, 
extra-temtorial rights, finanrial dominaticc — t he situa¬ 
tion was further complicated by the insistence of Egyptians 
that Sudan should be recognised as a part of Egypt ^ 1927 
differences of interest between the Khedive — called King 
aft^ 1922 — and the pe^le came to the forefront. The consti¬ 
tution of 1923 was abolished and another, more favourable to 
the royal interest, promulgated in 1930, and ministries under 
the influence of the king were fewmed. Ultimately, the con¬ 
stitution of 1923 was restored, a treaty between Great Britain 
and Egypt was signed, agreement was reached in regard to 
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the abolition of capitulations, and E^f was made a member 
of the League of Nations. With the beginning of another war, 
however, the situation changed again. 

Syria was given over as mandated territory to France against 
the declared widies of the people (25 Ap^ 1920). Attempts to 
divide up Syria into separate units failed, though Lebanon 
was made into a separate republic. There was continued 
unrest till 1936, when France made a treaty with the nationalist 
government of Syria, fixing a date for the termination of the 
mandate, and for the admission of Syria into the League of 
Nations. The British were more successful in Iraq, though 
popular feeling against the mandate was strong. Emir Faisal 
was made king, the mandate was transformed into a treaty 
of alliance {1924). Three years later the independence of Iraq 
was recognised in return for new air bases, and Iraq was 
admitted to the League of Nations in 1932- The Baghdad Pact 
of 1937 between Turkey, Iraq, Afghanistan and Iran was 
the first symptom of a new spirit of solidarity in West Asia. 

The national movement in India continued to gather strength 
after the Indian Councils Act of 1909 had come into force. 
There were many reasons for this, but the principal causes 
were the increase in confidence because of Japanese success 
in the war against Russia and in the genuine desire of a large 
number of educated Indians, who felt themselves equal in 
every way to their rulers, for self-government. During the 
fijst two years of the war, partly because of the efforts of 
Mahatma Gandhi, there was no open agitation against the 
government and India supplied both soldiers and labourers 
for service in the campaigns in different parts of the world. 
But slowly the attitude changed. The Indian National Congress 
and the Muslim League came to an agreement and their joint 
demand for Home Rule led to a promise by the British govern¬ 
ment to introduce responsible government in India. A scheme 
of limited self-government was presented to Parliament m 
July 1917, but before it took the form of an Act, the Govern¬ 
ment of India passed the anti-sedition measures known as 
the Rowlatt Acts, and General Dyer perpetrated the massacre 
of Jalianwala Ba^- This created a most unfavourable atmos¬ 
phere. the reforms were rejected by the Congress and Mahatraa 
Gandhi launched his satyagraha (non-cooperation) campa^. 
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The Muslims, vho were indignant at t 2 ie British poU^ towards 
Turkey, joined him, and for a time it appeared as if the move' 
meat would succeed and India would get (seli'govem- 

ment). But the risings of the Akalis and the Moplas and mob 
violence at Cbauri-Oiauia convinced Mahatma Gandhi that 
the movement had becmne violent, and be ordered its sus- 
pension. This created a feeling of frustration and bitterness 
which led inevitably to disnoity and disintegration of the 
nationalist movement. By 1930, however, a staunch body of 
nationalists within the Congress, under the leadership of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, had formed the Independence of India 
League and forced the Indian National Congress to declare 
complete independence as its demand. There was another 
country-wide Civil Disobedience campaign, organised and led 
by M^atma Gandhi. He was arreted (5 May 1930], but 
released nine months later because the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, 
desired the coc^teration of the Congress at the Round Table 
Conferences being held in London to make them representative. 
The Conference failed to produce any result, t^ Civil Dis¬ 
obedience movement, subtended in 1931, was revived in 1933 
(15 July). Two years later the Govenunent of India Act was 
passed, which gave much wider autonomy to the provincial 
governments and laid the foimdatioo for an All-India Federa¬ 
tion at the Centre. After some Tnigimd »ifta in regard to 

the powers of the governors had been removed, the Act went 
into efieet and Mmisthes in seven out of the eleven provinces 
Were fonned by the Congress. But before these goverTiments 
could achieve significant results, war began in Europ>e. The 
Congress Ministries resigned because India had been made to 
declare war without the peopk's representatives being 
Consulted. 

The developments m China fr<mi the revolution of 1911 to 
the Japanese occupation of Hanchnria and the outbreak of 
the war with Japan in 1937 present a tan gl^^d series of events. 
The imperialist powers looked with doubt and not a little 
anxiety at the appearance of democracy in China. They 
desired the contmuaticm of the Uan^u govenunent, or failing 
that, the rule’Of a "slioug*' man with whom they canid deal 
directly and without unnecessary publicity. Their hold on the 
country conld be loosened only by unity ^ ptirpose among the 
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Cbmese people, efficient organisation of human and material 
resources and prudence and foresight in the choice of the 
issues on which to give battle to imperialism. Yuan Shih^k'ai 
made the grave mistake of taking a big loan from the AUies 
to carry on the administration and of attempting to establish 
personal rule. On the other hand, war in Europe enabled Japan 
to take the lead in extracting the utmost advantage from the 
political and economic prostration of Grina. Japan declared 
war against Germany (22 August 1914) and ^ter occupying 
Tsingtao presented the Twenty-one Demands, which were 
intended to consolidate her position as well as bar the way to 
the acquisition of Chinese coastal territory by other powers. 
In 1917, she exacted special rights in Manchuria and Inter 
Mongolia. At the Washi^cn Conference she suffered a reverse. 
All German territories and assets seized during the War had 
to he returned to China, and the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
of 1902 was dissolved, to be replaced by a Nine Power Treaty 
guaranteeing the integrity and independence-of China. But 
disorders and conflicts in China could not brought under 
control, and only in the south was there a govcminent that 
could he called a pubUc institution. ' - 

As mentioned above, ^ parties united under the leadership 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Chiaug Kai-shek succeeded to his position 
on Di. Sun's death in 1925. He extended the territory under 
Kuomintang rule northwards, and established his capital 
at Nanking. But he was forced by the conservative elements, 
who wanted only a change in the government that would give 
them all the benefits oi power without any social changes or 
economic reforms, to dismiss his Communist advisers and break 
with the Chinese Communist Party (1927). This break was 
followed by almost eight years of civil war. The Communists, 
under the leadership of Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh, organised 
the people and the economy of the Kiangsi arid Fukien pro¬ 
vinces. When it was no longer possible to resist the Kuotnin- 
tang nationalist attacks, they marched miles to 'Shensi 
in the remote north-west, a feat of heroic courage and per¬ 
severance that deserves to be ranked among the great achieve¬ 
ments of history. At Shensi they entrenched themselves firmly, 
and not only kept away the nationalist arroies but converted the 
peasants of neighbouring areas and carried through land reforms, 
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In the meantime, alamed by the possibility of the unih- 
cation of China, the efiectivenesa of the boycott of Japanese 
goods and the recognition of the Nanking government by 12 
states (1928), Japan decided to take the offensive. Manchuria 
was invaded and lapidfy occopied (1951-32), Shanghai was 
attacked eariy in 1932, to force the Chinwy. to abandon the 
economic boycott and to give Japan a position of pre-eminence 
in the intematioDal zone. It seems to have been felt by the 
other powers that the expansionist tendencies of Japan could 
not be resisted without armed conffict, and the lesser evil was 
to condemn but at the same time condone Japanese aggression 
in China. Japan replied to the criticisms in ^e Report of the 
Lytton Commission and in the League by withdrawing from 
the League (March 1933). In 1938. she presented what are 
known as the Seven Demands^ and in July 1937, began an 
undeclared war with the purpose of occupying the whole of 
China. 

The occupation of Manchuria by Japan was an act of vicn 
fence and injustice. The reaction of the League and the powers 
guiding its policies showed a teudeocy to come to terms with 
the aggressor, and thus opened the way for other acts of ag¬ 
gression. It could, therdore, be said that the occupation of 
Manchuria was the beginning of the Second World War. 

To states that were dissatisfied with the peace settlement, 
Japan’s success was an all<lear signal. Italy was counted 
among the victors, bnt had gained very little to balance her 
losses In men and resources, and economic troubles following 
the cessation of war oeated the posMbility of Socialists or 
Communists coming to power. Benito Mussdini (1883-1944), 
a socialist in his early political career, formed the Fascist 
party, and raised him^lf to the portion of Dictator with a 
combination of bravado, bluster, shrewdness and violence. 
His small-scale experiments in power politics his brave 
speeches gave an impressioa of great strength and r^olution. 
But he did not achieve mudi success in extendii^ Italian 
infiuence in south-eastern Europe, and the need he felt of 

' These included employineBt oi Japanese troops for eradication of 
COBimujibrts and Commas ism, empIOTmeat of Japanese advisers in 
alP tvanchei of adminiatzatica, autonomy of the 5 aorthero provinces 
already under Japanese o ccapatfen , etc. 
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striking the imagination of both friends and enemies did not 
allow him to follow a policy of safety and stability. In October 
X935, he attacked Abyssinia and proclaimed the annexation 
of file country to Italy on 9 May 1936. Attempts to keep 
peace between Italy and Abyssinia had failed, and public 
opinion both in France and England had shown itself unwilling 
to accept any arrangement between the powers by which Italy 
would be satisfied at the expense of Ethiopia. The League 
Council had declared Italy the aggressor (7 October 1935) and 
a little over a month later, voted the application of sanctions 
against her. But hardly two months had passed after the 
Italian annexation of Ethiopia when the sanctions were dis« 
continued- It was not a matter of surprise that Mussolini felt 
himself free to intervene in the Spanish Civil War, which began 
in July 1936, and to ally himself with Gennany and later join 
the German-Japanese anti-Communist pact to form what 
came to be known as the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis. This was 
the alignment of powers that led to another world war. 

Of these three powers, it was Gennany whose armed 
strength, industrial potential, competence and determination 
to upset the existing balance was of the gravest consequence. 
We have seen how the future of democratic govenuuent in 
Gennany was undermined by the terms of the peace settlement 
in 1919. A socialist and liberal assembly was forced to accept 
the terms by a blockade which brought the people to the verge 
of starvation and by the threat of invasion. German national 
economy was strained almost beyond endurance by the fall 
of the Mark, by reparations payments and by the French 
and Belgian occupation of the Ruhr. The Dawes Plan (April 
1924) aud the Young Plan (December 1929) though intended 
both to enable Germany to pay reparations and bind her to 
a fixed schedule of payments, put Gennany on her feet econo¬ 
mically. She recovered from the consequences of the war- 
guilt clause of the Treaty of Versailles to the extent of being 
admitted to the League, with a permanent seat on the OmncQ. 
But the Rhineland was not evacuated by Allied troops till 
1929, and the Saar region till the end of 1930, and when the 
great depresrion came in 1931, a situation was created which a 
government that did not command the respect and loyally 
of the people could not possibly save. The growth of the Naai 
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party and Hitler's rise to power was due to many causes, and 
the most important single cause was perhaps the economic 
crisis and the inability of the fovenunent to provide employ¬ 
ment. The Naais us^ force to attain their ends without 
hesitation or scruple, terrorised their opponents or silenced 
or removed them in difieient ways. They played upon fears 
and prejudices and national pride. But ^ey would not have 
acquired as complete a dorainatiop as they did if democracy 
in Germany had not become a symb^ of national frustration 
and defeat. 

The first step in puisnance of the policy Hitler had in mind 
was withdrawal fn^ the Disarmament Conference being held 
at Geneva and from the Le^;ue of Nations (October 1933). 
Then followed a non-a^resaon treaty with Poland (January 
1934), an attempt of the Anstrian Na^ to seize power in 
Austria (July 1954), the recovery of the Saar Basin after a 
plebiscite (January 1935), denunciation of the clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty relating to German disarmament (March 
Z933) and the maiyhing of forces into the Rhineland (March 
1936). Protests against this acti<m had the unexpected result 
of bringing about a naval agreement between Great Britain 
and Germany (Jane 1935) and stramlng Great Britain’s relations 
with France. The following year Germany denounced the 
Locarno pacts, and this move was followed by a close alliance 
with Italy, and the fonnatiofl of the Rome-B^lin-Tokyo Axis. 
Success urged Hitler to continue this pohcy, and Anstria and 
Czechoslovalda were annexed in 193^ M id 1939. By his treaty 
with Poland, his naval agreement with Great Britain and his 
occupatii» of CzechoslovaJda, Hitler destroyed the system 
of alliances which France had built up for her security. Now 
he denounced the old pacts and offe^ to make new ones. 
He quarrelled with P<^and. and came to an understanding with 
Russia which assured Russian neatrahty in case of a war with 
Poland {23 August 2939). On i September. Hitler announced 
that German armies were retunung the fire of Polish forces. 
A world war had b^un. 

In the balance of power in Europe, Russia occupied a 
decisive position. France sought after an alliance with Russia 
as a measure of security against Germany, and deliberately 
cultivated Russian friendship by political aitian^ and economic 
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assistance from the last decade of the nineteenth century. The 
Russian revolution meant enormous losses for France, but 
when other plans for ensuring security failed, a reversion to 
the old system of alliances was sure to follow. The first agree¬ 
ment, however, was between Russia and Gennacy, made at 
Rapallo (1922), and Great Britain, Italy and France recognised 
the Bolshevik government in 1924. The policy of fomenting 
disorders in capitalist countries created difficulties until 
Stalin enforced his policy of concentrating on making the 
revolution a success in the Soviet Union. In 1932, non- 
aggression pacts were concluded with France, Poland and the 
Baltic States, and the next year the United States recognised 
the Soviet Union and established trade relations. But the 
political situation forced the Soviet Union to plan large-scale 
armament, attempting at the same time to promote collective 
security through propaganda in the League, which the Soviet 
Union joined in September 1934, and in international conferen¬ 
ces. The conclusion of an alliance with France and Czechosl^ 
vakia in 1935 signalised a reversion to the old S3^tem, But the 
response of Great Britain and France to the aggressiveness of 
Germany forced a change of policy. Perhaps there was a 
conviction that war was comity and Germany was sure ulti¬ 
mately to attack the Soviet Union. It was essential to gain time, 
because purges in the aimy had considerably weakened it. 
The Soi^ Union, therefore, made a pact with Germany, 
and when Poland had been defeated, divided the country 
with Germany, thereby extending its frontier westwards (a8 
September 1939). 

If it was the Soviet Union's intention to change tlie direction 
of Geiman attack from east to west, it was successful In April 
and May 1940, the Germans invaded Denmark, Korway, 
Belgium. Holland and France. The smaller countries were 
swamped, France asked for an armistice on 17 June after 
a spectacular defeat. But the German air force failed to win the 
air battle against Britain and he^ from the technically neutral 
United States came to Great Britain through administrative 
action and legislation. In letum for air bas« in the western 
Atlantic, the U.S. sold 200 destroyers to Great Britain (« 
September 1940), and in March of the next year the Lend- 
Lease Act removed all obstacles to the suppfy of goods and 
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services to alJ countries whose defence was considered vital 
to the defence of the U.S. Abont the same time, German 
annies occupied the whole of south-eastern Enrope and the 
island of Crete after an airborne invasion (March-May 1941), 
Then the Germans invaded Russia, and forced the British, the 
Russians end the Americans to combine. After the sudden 
attack of the Japanese on a front that extended from the 
Hawaii Islands in the Pacific to Malaya, the United States 
joined in the war, vdiich now became a global conflict between 
the Axis powers and the Allies. 

Towards the end of 2942, the Axis powers, who had been 
on the oflensfve and largely successful, began to lose ground. 
The Germans had advanc^ up to Moscow and Leningrad, 
but failed to capture them. Hitler staked his prestige on the 
conquest of Stalbigr^. and lost (September Z942-January 
7943}. After that the Germans, who had sufiered heavily in 
men and whose industry was being crippled by Allied 
bombings, were continuonsty in retreat. U.S. forces landed in 
Morocco and Algiers in Kovember 1942, and advanced from 
this base into Sii^j and Italy, which surrendered in September 
1943. Allied forces bad already landed m Normandy on 6 
June, and gradually thrown the Gennans back to their frontier. 
At a conference in Casablanca in January i 943 » President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill bad decided to demand 
the unconditional surrender of the Axis powers, and in the 
Conferences at Teheran (December 1943), at Yalta in the 
Crimea (February 1945) and at PotS(km, over two months 
after the uncocditiond surrender of Gennany, the United 
States, Great Britain and France 00 the one side, and Russia 
on the other, divided central and south-eastern Europe between 
them into spheres of occupation and influesce. Germany, and 
its capital Berlin, was divided into a western aone, occupied 
by the U.S., British and FrcgKh forces, and an eastern zone 
occupied by Russian forces. Communist governments were 
set up in the eastern zone of Germany, and Russian forces also 
remained in occupation of the countries allotted to them. 

In east and south Asia, the Japanese advance seemed 
iire^tible till the miHdu. of June 1942. Then the tide turned. 
The Japanese had exhausted thonWlves fighting on a large 
number erf fronts. While they were being dislodged from 
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Burma, Malaya and Indonesia, the U.S. air, naval and armed 
forces pressed upon the islands of Japan from the Pacific 
front. The Japanese cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki were 
destroyed by atom bombs, used here for the first time. This 
forced a surrender (zo August 1945}, but it was an act whose 
moral consequences could still prove catastrophic for mankind. 

The close of war brought to the forefront the differences 
between the Soviet Union and the other allies. The differences 
wefe so acute and based on such deep-rooted suspicions that 
they turned into a cold war of bitter words, bad manners and 
direct and indirect support of Communist and anti-Communist 
parties wherever they happened to be contending for power, 
Russian forces were spread over a large part of central and 
south-eastern Europe and the Cominform, established in 1947 
at Warsaw, maintained a strict control of the policies of 
Communist parties of all countries, whether they happened 
to be ruling or attempting to acquire power. Yugoslavia, 
which was Communist but desired to follow an independent 
policy was severely criticised, excommunicated, almost at¬ 
tacked. On the other side, the Marshall Plan was devised to 
build up the economy of democratic countries, and President 
Truman enunciated his doctrine of helping all peoples exposed 
to communist aggression. Soon after it had become known 
that the Soviet Union had manufactured atom bombs and 
possessed a stock of them, the United States, Canada and the 
democratic powers of Western Europe formed the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation to concert measures of security 
and defence (1949). There was civil war in Greece and China 
(1945-49), Communists attempted to oust the British from 
Malaya and the North Korean Republic, in 1950, marched its 
forces across the 38th parallel, fixed as the boundary between 
the North and South Korean States. All this happened after 
and in spite of the establishment of the United Nations Orga¬ 
nisation. Because of the possible use of atom and hydrogen 
bombs, it seemed that civilisation and mankind would not 
survive in case of war between the Soviet Union as the leader 
of the Communist and the United States as the leader of the 
democratic countries, and for several years after the surrender 
of Germany and Japan the world remained in a state of terrified 
suspense. 
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In Q»ina, Knominiang nationaiist government, which 
had establish^ itself at Chungking in Kovemher 1937* appeared 
to have held oot bravely against the Japanese. But a demoralisa¬ 
tion had set in which peace andgenerons support from theUnited 
States conld not check and the communists occupied Peking 
and established the People*s Government of China in 1949-50. 

India was the scene of bitter conflict between the Muslim 
League and the Congress. The Muslim League in 1940 asked 
for part of the country where the Muslims were in a maj ority 
to be formed into a separate state, to serve as the "homeland’' 
of the Muslims. However, in spite of this the British could not 
justify the continuation of their rule. Sir Stafiord Cripps was 
sent ont early in 194a to negotiate an agreement with the 
Indian leaders. His mission failed and on 9 August, Mahatma 
Gandhi, as the ^kesman of his people, asked British to 
"Quit India/’ There was an upheaval almost all over the 
country such as threatened to npset the British administration. 
In 1945, the Cabinet Mission came to India with the definite 
obje^ of making a final settlement. It did not succeed. Any 
agreement between the Muslim League and the Congress 
seemed impossible and the Interim Government formed in 
1945 was unable to function properly. There were bloody riots 
a^ost all over north India, which appeared in some cases to 
be an attempt at extermination of one element of the popula¬ 
tion by another. This made partition inevitable, and on 15 
August 2947. and Pakistan became separate self-govern¬ 
ing Dominions. India became a Republic in 1949, deciding at 
the same time to remain a member of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. 

In sp)Xt of this background, India played an outstanding 
part in the improvement of international rations. The Prime 
Minister of India. Jawaharlal Nehra, succeeded because of 
foreright, objectivity, well-directed sympathy, and faith in 
collective action through the United Nations in concentrating 
attention on the rights of subject coxmtries and in assertii^ 
and carrying through pohdes of moderation and justice in 
cases of conflict. India was the first to recognise the People's 
Government tri China (2949), and has since been active in 
emphasising a realistic approadi to all problems of international 
politics. The Constitution of the Republic of India is the first 
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document of its kind in which the promotion of international 
peace and security, the maintenance of jnst and honourable 
relations between nations, and the fostering of respect for 
international law and treaty obligations have been made 
directive principles of the policy of the State. 

II 

We have refened already to the effect of the development of 
organisation on beliefs during the nineteenth century. With 
the progress of industry and the increasing complexity of 
economic life, oiganisation became more and more important. 
Everything seemed to depend on it. and this dependence 
appeared to be both necessary and just. The first World Wax 
shook the confidence people had in organisation as the symbed 
and mainstay of civilised life. Organisation could make wax 
more destructive, the subservience of the individual to the 
nation or the state more absolute, resistjmee to evil more 
difficult. But there seemed to be no escape from it, as there 
was no escape from the domination of the machine. The 
advancement of scientific knowledge and the vast number 
of goods produced through the application of science to in¬ 
dustry strengthened the hold of organisation as an idea on 
men’s minds. The function of belief was no longer to detennine 
the purpose and the character of organisation. On the contrary, 
belief, and specially relipous belief, was more and more absorbed 
in the attempt to find a place and a justification for itself within 
the existing system of political and economic orgamsation. 

Let us first briefly review the position of institutional 
religion, Christian, Muslim, Buddhist and Hindu. 

In the Christian world, the influence of the Roman Ca.tholic 
Church continued to grow, Modernism, which may be considered 
a general term for all tendencies to look upon faith as a matter 
of opinion, was forbidden by the Roman Church in 1907. 
Truth was declared to be based on rev^tion, and revelatto 
included not only the original ^pel but the inspired teaching 
of the Church in later centuries. The Roman Church also 
continued to maintain its claim to bemg the one true church, 
and did not participate in attempts to discover a basis on 
which all Christians and all Christian churches could be 
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brought together. Roroan Catholics have bsisted on preserving 
their identity as a group whenever they have cooperated with 
other groups; and they have had their own separate organi¬ 
sations for wel&re pwposes among the wooers and the youth. 
If in spite of this the ntunber of Catholics and the inhueoce 
of the Roman Church has heen maintained or increased, it is 
because the Roman Church seems to offer the type of spiritual 
security which is needed most in a society where belief k 
disintegrating, and the individuai has been left to discover 
truth for himself. 

Protestant churches have a more elastic organisation and 
have shown more responsiveness to new ideas. But being 
basically individualist, the Protestant cannot give his religious 
sentiment a definite institutional form, and no Protestant 
church can offer the security of a fixed, absolute, unchanging 
belief. New ideas have been thrown out. new means of giving 
form and intenaty to belief have been discovered. An example 
of this is the teaching of Karl Barth in Germany, shortly after 
the first World War. Barth revived the idea of the sovereignty 
of God. *'God is alL Man is nothing. God judges. God saves. 

God never explains. Man’s part is to bend his bead humbly_ 

A grim message, but full ot power, and it has had an immense 
influence not only in Oennany but all over the non-Catbolic 
parts of European Christendom.”* But the characteristic 
feature of twentieth century Protestantism is the consciousness 
of disunity among the Churches, and the growth of a genuine 
desire at least for better feeling and more coordination. "The 
Lausanne Conferaice in and others since, have revealed 
not only a great desire for organic unity, but the actual existence 
of a very deep and strong unity in faith and purpose,”* There 
have been missionaiy conferences from 2910 onwards, and 
another series of important conferaices led to the constitution 
of the World Council of Churches in 1948- Ihe conception of 
the One Hdy Christian Church, comprehending all beliefs 
seriously put forward seems to be gaining more and mere 
influence, and to envisage the Church of the future. 

One means of estimating the power still possessed by 
m$tituti<Hial Christianity is to coitsider the number and 

' * S. C. Caipenter, CfifUtiamiy. p. 144 (fWkaa. 1953). 
p. 164. 
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importance of such international organisations as the Catholic 
Employees, Catholic Union of Social Service, Catholic Workers' 
Congress, the Christian Democratic Political International, 
the Federation of Christian Trade Unions, the World's Student 
Christian Federation, the Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. These inters 
national organisations represent an extension of the work done 
by similar associations on a national basis, and " the Christian 
Youth Movements make an impressive picture when all their 
statistics are drawn together."* 

It is, particularly, activity of this type that is missing in the 
non-Christian world generally, The Muslims have no church. 
Their orthodoxy is the opinion of the majority, which has 
no recognised means of enforcing adherence. But the way in 
which Muslims have held to their faith against the onslaught 
of imperialism and the undermining influence of scienliAc 
knowledge is quite remarkable. Turkey became a secular state 
under pressure of circumstances, and under Kemal Ala Turk's 
rule all forms of religion and religious feeling were frowned 
upon. Still, reverence for the faith and the desire to observe 
its institutional forms has remained and may become more 
active. In Egypt and India, the Muslims have been deeply 
concerned in vindicating their faith. An analysis of the ideas 
put forward in defence of Islam may not lead us to forfn a high 
opinion of the knowledge or intellectual calibre or philosophical 
consistency of Muslim thinkers and writers on religious subjects. 
Organisations such as the Ikhwan-al-Muslimin have resorted 
to a type of violence in word and deed which betrays both 
crudeness and immaturity, and the Qadiani sect ia India has 
been the victim of both literary and physical aggression. In 
general, the Muslims can be said to have failed to define their 
position as against modem intellectual and social tendencies. 
Practice also varies from place to place and class to class. 
But the response evoked by the poet Iqbal in India is symbolic 
of tile deep appeal Islam still makes to the Muslim, and it Is 
quite possible that Islam might be the source of inspiration in 
the widespread regeneration of Muslim society. 

Buddhism is now the religion of East and South-East Asia 
(excluding Indonesia), of Tibet and Ceylon. In Japan and 

♦M, P, Fogarty, Chri$H^n £>fim^ecy in Wuitm Europe, p. *77 
{RoutUdge aod Kagan Paul, Lottdofi, 1957 ) • 
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China it has fMzos eotirdy difiereot from those it took in 
Tibet or Banna, and it would be a migtaW to consider them 
all together. In China, Buddhism is hardly likely to survive as 
a religion with any influence; in Banna it may maintain its 
position. There are signs of its revival in India, but that will 
take time, Of Hinduism it is difficult to say anything with confl* 
dence. The Hindu soda] ^tem has suffered and recovered 
from many shocks, and Uahatma Gandhi's attack on un- 
touchability as well as the disint^rating influence of western 
ideas may yet leave it baskalfy an^ect^ Dr. Radhakrishnau 
has defined its intellectnal position and its qualities as a way 
of life. Bot the S3rstem itself is so deep-rooted tliat it can do 
withont defenders and apologists. The question whether it 
possesses the spiritual resources on which the Hindu community 
can build its destiny cannot yet be answered. 

This statement may appear strange when Hindu society 
could claim to have produced a personality like Mahatma 
Gandhi. But it seems necessary to raise and discuss this 
question. It will be of the greatest benefit to Hinduism and to 
India if the result of the discnasion is the acceptance of Mahatma 
Gandhi's teachings and their continued application to scNfial 
and moral problems as a fundamental element of Hindu 
belief. Mahatma Gandhi drew his inspiration from all sources, 
stamping upon all that he assimilated the quality of his own 
spiritual experience. He gave to bis i^ole life the character 
of an experiment in the application of belief, with the whole 
of Indian national life as his laboratory. The pnrpose of the 
experim^t was to know and live the truth. This itself places 
him both within and outside all religions, for he made himself 
the judge of truth and falsehood. 

Mahatma Gandhi the supreme truth, which embraced 
all life and all time. uAimse or non-violence. Ahimsa is an 
old belief, probably animistic in its cnigifi, of avoiding all 
acts that injured living things. In its practice, it was essentially 
negative. By combining it with SafyagrAha. or struggle for 
truth, Mahatma Gandjd transformed it into a d3'namic, 
jevolutiofiajy force. He was not a philosopher, or a sti<^er for 
exact definition. His conceptions were darified, expanded, 
illummed by his cmtinuous endeavour to ^riaVo them come 
ahve in the struggle for the attainment of truth. They cannot. 
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therdore. be explained as rel^ous doctrines or moral ideals 
are explained, and it would be difficult, if not impoasible, to 
understand them if they are taken out of the context of actual 
situations and events. A brief and rough outline of Mahatma 
Gandhi's beliefs would be: 

(4] Man was created in order that he might become in his 
own way the embodiment of truth. 

(ft) If we think that what we believe is true, we must not 
only live according to our belief ourselves, but seek 
its realisation in society. 

(c) Violence is an evil and the greatest enemy of truth. 
In seekiog the realisation of our beliefs in our personal 
life and in society, we must avoid violence as evil and 
sinful. 

(i) Suffering puiihes and ennobles. Since there is some 
degree of falsehood in all of u$, we can attain to truth 
only by purifying ourselves- Suffering is not to be 
desired for its own sake, but we should endure what 
suffering we must in affiirning and upholding the truth. 

(^) Just as there is a degree of falsehood in all of us, 
there is also a degree of truth. We cannot make the 
truth prevail in the hearts of those vdio seem to be 
our opponents unless we admit that we also can be in 
the wrong. Truth be served only by one who has 
the humility to admit his own errors and faults, the 
openness and generosity of mind to acknowledge the 
virtues of others, and the courage and determination 
to endure suffering for the assertion and realisation of 
what be holds to be true. 

{/) Hatred is a form of violence, and lack of concern for 
others is indifference to truth. We must love those who 
are against us as those who are with us. 

(g) Ihe evil that we see in this world is to be associated 
with systems; the persons representing these systems 
are deluded brethren whom we must convince and 
convert by persuasion and by willingness to suffer 
injustice at their hands. 

(ib) All the good that we desire for mankind can be attained 
through an understanding and practice of ah\insa- 
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Men of re&son and goodwill all the world over would agree 
that ail these propoations are true. They would classify them 
as religious or moral doctrines worthy of being practised by 
all who have a religious bent of mind or moral idealism. 
Mahatma Gandhi's contribution to the beliefs and ethics of 
his time was that be made religious and moral doctrines serve 
as political prijidples, as social and economic ideals, as the 
means and ends of democracy. Me did so by making the 
' realisation of truth in every sphere of life — political, social, 
economic — a direct, peismial, unlimited responsibility. He 
prepared himself before he advised others, and took the lead 
in advocating causes and in confessing the mistakes made in 
serving them. His activity was impelled and inspired by deep 
religious feeli^, his aims were all secular, the methods he 
chose for achieving them were democratic, and intended to 
make India a democracy of the masses. The service of truth 
thus became identified with secular, political action; and the 
attainment of a country's freedom became an event in the 
spiritual and moral history of the world. 

If we turn from institutional religion to those forms which 
can only be considered as exjwesoons of religiousness, we find 
a common factor >rfiich gives them great significance. This 
may be called ptulanthropy. or that attitude of goodwill which 
all the great religions have tried to inculcate, Philanthropy 
has drawn its sustenance from religion, from mystic and self- 
denying-ideals of social service. It is still basically personal, 
but it has enl^ged and transformed itself into a political 
principle and discovered means and methods of expressing 
itself in the activities of many international organisations. 
It is the inspiration of the Society of Friends, a body which, 
sptoAny since the first World War, has been fbreroost in helping 
to rebuild devastated areas, provide food and medical relief and 
heal the wounds inflicted by war. Agencies like the International 
Lahoxir Organisation, whose functxm is to seenre and maintain 
fair and humane conditions of service for men, women and 
children all over the world, wortt on the basis that a minimum 
of philanthropy may be taken for granted. It is because of 
philanthropy that the International Red Cross has been able to 
expand its activities and its field of work in proportion to the 
devastations of wax and the sufferings of prisoners and civilians. 
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Philanthropy, though active and real, has not become a 
philosophy, and often appears as the meeting ground of the 
most diverse motives and beliefs. It is a kind of benevolence 
that may take the fonn of the widow's mite, the rich man's 
self>regarding liberality, the statesman’s opportunism or the 
philosopher’s consolation. “From the standpoint of daily 
life/’ says Einstein, "there is one thing we do know: that man 
is here for the sake of other men,"^ For Bertrand Russell, 
"the good Hfe is one inspired by love and guided by know¬ 
ledge.”* Another scientist believes, for the same essentially 
philanthropic reasons, in scientihc humanism. By this be means 
the investigation and satisfaction of needs in a truly scientihc 
way.^ More important than these personal opinions is the 
ideal of the Welfare State, which is gaining more and more 
strength and prestige, and is likely to establish philanthropy 
as a basic principle for all states. 

It might be Scdd that for those who are not professed ad¬ 
herents of some institutional religion, a degree of philanthropy 
appears to be sufficient. They are not willing to commit them- 
sdves further. They may be open-minded enot^h to consider 
seriously and sincerely beliefs in regard to God, to a predeter¬ 
mined purpose in human existence, to forms of survival after 
death, but they do not think it essential or necessary to hold 
any particular behef of this kind. For the vast majority of 
thoughtful people, science seems to fix the limits of belief. 

It could be said, on the other hand, that not only the vast 
majority of thoughtful people hut even the scientists them¬ 
selves are not logical and consistent enough ia their . 
thinking. Julian Huxley believes that “the only faith that is 
both complete and comprehensive is in life, its abundance 
and its progress"; he believes very definitely that it*is "among 
human personalitfes that there exist the highest and most 
valuable achievements of the universe.”® On the other hand, 
for Bertrand Russell, men are tiny parasites on an in¬ 
significant planet, optimism and pessimism are philosophies 
that sprii^ from self-importance and are best corrected by a 

*/ BtlUvt. p. 69. (George Alien and Unwin. Lcodoo, 1953). 

* Bertrand Ross^l, Why I am noi it ChrUtiAn, p, 44. [Geo^ Allen 
and Unwin. London, 19^7). 

* J BtH 6 V 6 , pp. xj5-iao. 


* I pp. 1^^140. 
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little astronomy.* Einsteio re-echoes the philosophy of Schleier- 
macher and Rudolf Otto in his belief that “ the most beautiful 
th in g we can experience is the mysterious. It is the source 
of all true art and science_To know that whAt is impene¬ 

trable to us really exists, manifesting itself as the highest 
wisdom the most radiant heauty which oui dull faculties 
can compr^iend only in their most primitive forms — this 
knowledge, this feeling is at the centre of true religiousness."^^ 

Apparently it is the vastness and variety of the knowledge 
that has been accumulated, the stupendous advances made by 
science and the baMing complexity of political and economic 
organisation which does not pomit individuals to venture 
beyond a certain point in their thinking. Anyone, for instance, 
who not only beeves bat also wishes to assert that God 
exists or that human life has a particular purpose is likely to 
feel that he will be accused of narrow-mindedness, ignorance 
or impertinence, for one shonkl not make positive assertions 
when so much is already known and so much has yet to he 
learnt. It requires great courage to simplify issues, to reduce 
complex IntelWtual problems to one or a few ba^ questions, 
and then to answer them positivefy and clearly. To follow a 
belief, such as that of love among QiristUns or of generosity 
among Musllms. to its iogkal conclusions in the spheres of 
thought or social and political action is even more difficult. 
It implies throwing out a challenge to the organisation of social 
and p<^iical life which has already* so established itself as to 
Haim that it is indispensable, and could crush those who are 
not subservient enough in its enormous net-work of belts, 
cylinders and cogwheels. 

In fact, what we have called "organisation” throughout 
thig hisfniy has oow attained a position where it can dictate 
what men should believe. This is evident in most of the in* 
dustrially advanced countries, but is typihed in communism. 
It has never been possible to di<;tingutsh dearly between com¬ 
munism as a set of beliefs and the policy of the dominant 
elements In the Communist Party. In the sphere of religion, 
this policy has oscillated between the declaration that religion 
is opinm for the people and the organisation of an anti-God 

• Rossell, of. 6 it. f5>. 45 - 44 - 
I Bflioot, p. 71. 
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movement and recognition ol the Greek Orthodox Church, 
along with the claim that under a Communist goveminent 
everyone is free to profess and practise his particular region. 
But so far the abUity to pass tests in the knowledge of what 
is called dialectical materialism has been necessary for all 
citirens of Communist countries who wished to be sure of 
safety and livelihood. What has really been tested all along 
has been whether a particular person was fully aware of the 
Party policy and was willing to act according to it. This meant 
belief in the correctness of the tendencies of the organisation 
of the Communist state, and amounted to a dictation of what 
should be believed. Limits have been fixed to what can be 
deduced from observation, and like the writer and the artist, 
the scientist also has been sometimes forced to submit to 
dictation. It would be most appropriate, therefore, if Commoiust 
doctrines in matters that are generally included under belief 
are expressed in the words of a scientist. 

"Each economic system develops its own system of thought, 
law, ethics, belief." "Reality” is "something that happens," 
a physical event in a physical world. God. soul, life after death, 
morality, justice would thus he real only in so far as they 
can "happen." "There is nothing beyond nature (that is, the 
physical world), thoi^fh there is infinitely more in nature than 
we know at present. There is no supernatural nothing 
metaphysical. Our minds are real, but there was matter before 
mind, llie sensations and thoughts in our minds mirror reality, 
though imperfectly. We are getting nearer to absolute truth, 
but never get all the way."^^ 

It is not the function of a historian to forecast the future. 
At the moment, the need for giving institutional form to belief 
is evident and widespread. Democracy and individualism are 
powerful forces supporting the opposite tendency to do without 
religious beliefs or at least not gfve them fixed institutional 
forms. The future will show whether Communism has to make 
a compromise with the democratic principle of freedom of 
thought and expression, or democracy has to institutionalise 
its basic beliefs. Man, we said at the beginning, is made hninin 
by belief- His survival will depend on his beliefs being 
sufficiently genuine and potent expressions of justice and truth. 

** 7 BilifVt. pp. xii-ir*. 
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Tht early twentieth century saw the development of the 
nation*^tate to the highest pos^hle d^ree as a unit of orpni> 
satioo. The first World War was a severe shock, but the political 
and economic system of the Western world was too deep- 
rooted for any radical changes to take place. There was, how¬ 
ever, development along two lines—Fascism and Communism. 
Both led to the creation of a sUte which has been called 
totalitarian because of its complete control over the lives, the 
thoughts and the labour of its dtisens. 

The totalitarian Fascist state appeared in Italy and Gennany 
and some other countries. It claimed to be revolutionary. In 
fact it represented an intensidcation of those passions and 
pr^udices and that idealisation of self-interest which had 
gone to the makiiig of the nation-state. The Fascist state 
preserved all the fonns of democracy, such as voting rights, 
elections, legislative bodies, responsible ministries, but changed 
the spirit entirely. It was really the dictatorship of a party and 
a pa^ leader who acted as dictator and could use both the 
party and the people as his tools. The Fascist state of Italy 
was inspired by the ideal of reviving the Roman Empire, It 
was racial in spirit. The National Socialist (Nasi) regime 
of Gennany was t^eriy anti-Semitic and its philosophical 
justification was the inherent superiority, organising ability 
and creative power of the Germanic people. It was an example 
of racialism such as the worid had never seen before. In its 
organisation, the Nazi state also preserved a semblance of 
democracy. But in spirit it was a single-party government 
that became inevitably a government of the secret police. 
Botb Mussolini and Hitler claimed to have reformed democracy, 
to have brought it close to life and made it mort dynamic. 
They also claimed to have made the interest of the state the 
overriding interest in economic and industrial organisation, 
and to have made economic activity socially more purposeful 
and beneficial. But the only achievement of both these dictators 
was that for some time they suppressed the feeling of frustration 
with drilHng anH marching and eloquent speeches, that they 
provided employment at a critical time by the use of strong 
methods, that they gave an Impetus to industry by financial 
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manipulation and by heavy expenditure on armaments and 
that they activated life generally by making ail effort contri- 
butii^ to the success of their plans appear as patriotic and 
national service. 

The organisation of the Communist state, as seen in the 
Soviet Union and other countries, is in theory a government 
through representative committees, a dictatorship of the 
proletariat based on consultation and persuasion. In practice, 
the Communist party dominates at all levels, and the form of 
consultation and persuasion can become a means of enforcing 
a iHbre complete agreement with the policy of the highest 
executive committee of the party, known in the Soviet Union 
as the Politbureau. The government of Communist countries 
is thus also a single-party government. Its methods of dealing 
with the opponents of its policy have not been different from 
those of the Fascist state. The only material difference appears 
to be that while the Fascist state accepted and to a la^e 
extent allowed private enterprise in pnxluction and distri¬ 
bution of goods, and established controls only where necessary, 
communist states have a planned economy and private 
enterprise has been eliminated. 

The system of Five Year Plans, introduced in the Soviet 
Union in 1929, is typical of this economy. It seems that the 
real motive of these plans was to build up Russian heavy 
industry in order to meet the needs of the large-scale war 
that appeared to be inevitable. This planning involved heavy 
saciiffces on the part of the people, because consumer goods 
could not be given any pricrity. It Involved also a conditioning 
of minds, so ^at people would not think in terms of their own 
needs or their persond advantages. It is, therefore, not possible 
to compare the results of the Five-Year Plans with economic 
development elsewhere. But the success of these Plans within 
the self-imposed limits is undeniable. The Soviet Union fought 
anH won a bitter, long-drawn-out war with Germany. Soon 
after the war, it conld to be among the leading nations 
in applied science and industry, and the Five-Year Plans led 
to such a coordination of effort that, by 1950, the Soviet 
Union could be expected to produce within ten years techni¬ 
cians of all kinds and of all degrees of competence in a far 
larger number than the United States and Great Britain and 
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several other countries pat together. The idea of Five-Year 
Plans has now become a recognised form of organising economic 
development 

Between the two extremes of a completely free and a 
completely controlled ecoxtomy are other forms of economic 
organisatics. In Yngoslavia, a Communist state, production 
and distribution of goods has been decentralised. The govern¬ 
ment acts as a banker, applying its resoorces to enterprises in 
accordance with a system of priorities. The industrial and 
commercial enterprises are themselves autonomous, with the 
workers detennining pohcy. A minimum wage is assored to 
all workers, and they can earn more if they increase production 
and improve qaality. In the market there is open ccmpetition. 
The slack and the careless are found out not throi^h admini¬ 
strative scrutiny but through failure to establish themselves 
in the market. In Great Britain and in India forms of state 
ownership and control have been introduced leaving, however, 
a very wide held open to private enterprise. Planning was 
begun in India as soon as independence was in sight, and the 
first Five-Year Plan of development was made Portly after 
independence bad been achieved. 

The most significant discovery of onr century in terms of 
organisation has been that peace and prosperity are indivisible. 
Like the apple, the world is round arid aU of a piece. If the 
rot starts at any place, it is sure to spread all around. There 
has, therefore, been a continnous, xf slow and often ineffective 
attempt (ohaimonise the polidea of nations politically and econo¬ 
mically. The aim is an int^ration that will be of ben^t to alL 

The tensions betweoi the powers i^iich had led to the World 
War of X914 were a challenge to aQ statesmen animated by the 
desire for peace. It was decided to establish a League of Nations, 
and the Covenant of this League was an mt^Tal part 
of the peace settlement. This League was to have all states 
as its members. Its Constitution consisted of a Council, the 
executive body, with five members, U.Sj^, the 

British Empire, France, Itaty and Japan, an/1 four — later 
increased to nine — nm-pennarrent members, representing 
states dected from time to time by the general body, the 
Assemtfiy. Tbe-CouacQ was to meet four times, the Assembly 
once a year. 
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The League was to serve as a forum for discussing matters 
of inteniatioDal importance and to provide the machinery tor 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. Its members agr Wd to 
refer disputes amoi^ themselves to arbitration, to judicial 
decision by the International Court of Justice or to the Coud(^ 
of the League, and accepted the obligation not to resort to 
war until three months after a decision or an award. Otherwise, 
sanctions could be enforced against them. These could consist of 
severance of trade and financial relations and prohibition of 
commercial and personal intercourse. The Coundl of the 
League was further authorised to recommend to the several 
governments concerned what effective military, naval or air 
force the members of the League diould severally contribute to 
the armed forces to be used to protect the Covenant of the League. 

It was considered necessary for the maintenance of peace 
that the nations should reduce their armaments, keeping only 
as much as were essential for national security. The League 
Council was to formulate plans for the reduction of armaments 
and for pieventiig the evil effects of the manufacture of muni- 
tioQS by private enterprise. The League Assembly was given 
the right to recommend revision of treaties which had become 
inapplicable or whose continuance m^ht endanger the peace 
of the world. The League was the guardian of minorities in 
those states upon which "minoiity treaties’" bad been imposed 
as a part of the peace settlement. It had a Mandates Comnussion 
for receiving annual rep>orts from powers placed in charge of 
what were known as Mandated Territories- It had technical 
committees dealing with economic and finanriai problems of an 
international nature. The permanent International Court of 
Justice and the International Labour Office were also 
established as complements to the main body of the League. 

It is one of the most important facts of the history of the 
twentieth century that the League of Nations was constituted. 
Its failure to infiuence the polioes of nation>states brought 
into prominence the insecurity of a civilisation dependent for 
its existence on the accidental cooperation of free and sovereign 
nation-states. The League was often accused of inefiectiveness. 
and after its inability to take suitable action against Japan 
for the attack on Manchuria in 1932-33 and against Italy 
for the entirely useless and grossly unjust aggression against 
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Ethiopia* the League ceased to command any confidence or 
respect. The real significance of this, however, was that the 
nation-states had got used to disregarding openly the obli¬ 
gations of courtesy and of the processes of law which they had 
imposed on them^ves as a form of repentance after a dis¬ 
astrous worM war. They had reverted to the state of nature, 
to the belief that each naticn had its own destiny of conquest 
and domination or of "peace in our time." 

A form of inCemational organisation i^icfa on some occasions 
deeply influenced policies and events was the Comintern, 
established in March 1919. at the Third International Con¬ 
ference of the Communist Party held at Moscow by the Soviet 
government. The Comintern was the executive committee 
of the Communist IntemationaL It became a means of esta¬ 
blishing and controlling Communist parties all over the world. 
It can be regarded as an instrument in the hands of Soviet 
Russian leadership which enabled it to ensure the security and 
promote the interests of the Soviet Union- It can also be 
regarded as the main body or agency for the propagation of 
Communism. In theory, the two functions could be separated; 
in practice they could be and were identical. The Comictem 
determined from time to time the Party "line", the aspects of 
Communist doctrine that were to be emphasised- The party 
"line*' has ranged between two extreme positions. One 
extreme has been that of preaching revolution, of challenging 
and attempting to overthrow all ideas and institutions other 
than those of Communism, of undermining the adixiinistration 
of all states actually or potentiaUy hostile to the Soviet Union, 
and even of friendly states. The other position has been that 
Communists should foster all progressive tendencies and, if 
necessary for the sake of leadership and control of social and 
political movements, suppress their own beliefs io order to 
publicise and promote ideas and sentiments that could ulti¬ 
mately serve as steps on the road to Communism. The Influence 
of the Comintern been exaggerated by the opponents of the 
Soviet Union and of Communism, and Communists of other 
countries have been suspected oi being Soviet agents and 
spies, fin an ce d and directed by the Soviet government. But 
the Party " line " has been something which Communist leader¬ 
ship outside the Soviet Union has had to discover for itself. 
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and leaders have suffered loss of position and prestige for not 
being alert enough in discovering and identifying themselves 
with a new policy. 

The organisation of democratic countries was in strange 
contrast with the unified policy of Communism and Communist 
parties all over the world. The League of Nations was often 
r^arded as a hindrance to freedom of action. The progressive 
disannament of the victorious countries was promised in the 
Treaty of Versailles, to provide moral justificsition for the 
disarming of Germ any, This promise was fulfilled in some small 
measure by the Treaties of Washington, but the Disarmament 
Conference which met in Geneva in 193s. after a Preparatory 
Commission had held a number of sessions, yielded no results. 
Equally fruitless were the attempts to adjust economic interests 
After the first World War, all sUtes except Great Britain 
followed a policy of protection, with the purpose of fostering 
their own industries. Tariffs were raised in proportion to the 
difficulties encountered in providing employment and balancing 
payments for imports. Then came the slump, which began in 
the United States in 1939, bringing disaster to the economy 
of almost every country in the world, Instead, however, of 
promoting cooperation it intensified the tendency in each state 
to be guided purely by self-interest. Normal conditions were 
restored not by the discovery of a better means of regulating 
intcraatioiial trade but by abandoning the gold standard, 
depreciating currency, raising tariffs and fixing quotas for 
articles imported. Countries and regions attempted to become 
economically self-sufficient. In many European countries, and 
specially in Nasi Germany, employment was provided by 
devoting huge sums of money to the production of armaments. 
This was, in other words, an admission of the fact that employ¬ 
ment and prosperity depended on preparing for another war. 
This other war came as Hitler's gift to the world, after he 
bad shown that the democratic countries lacked both the 
statesmanship and the courage to avert a catastrophe. 

The second World War was in keeping with the development 
of the idea and of the methods of organisation that had tuken 
place since 1916. The Germans introduced the term and the 
technique of the "Blitzkrieg" — or lightning war — which 
consisted in making the attack on a country so sudden and 
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however, was the North Atlantic Treaty Oifanisatfon, and also 
the pacts between the Commonist states, calling themselves the 
New Democndes. The real danger to peace and secnrity lay 
within the Security Coundl. because of the suspicion and 
hostihty between the Soviet Union and the Western demo- 
aades- The UNO waa able to take action in Korea because 
the Soviet represenUtive in the Security Council absented 
bimseli instead of voting against the propwal The five Great 
Powers possess the right of veto, which means that no decision 
can be taken if even one of the Great Powers is opposed to it. 
The veto has kept the Pe^le's Republic of China out of the 
UNO, creating thereby a aituation in which the Org^isation 
itself appears unrepresentative. It is possible, though cot 
probable, that the veto power might cause a crisis on any 
occasioo when unanimity is essential to save the peace. 

The Security Cotmci] consists of representatives of the 
Great Powers and six others elected for two-year terms by 
the General Assembly. The Assembly itself represents all the 
member states. The powers of these two bodies have been so 
adjusted that while the General Assembly can deliberate upon 
and make recommendations in r^ard to any matter coming 
within the jurisdiction of the UN as defined in the Charter, 
executive action is the exclusive responsibility and right of the 
Security CoundL The General Assembly cannot make recom¬ 
mendations in regard to a <^ute or a matter concerning 
international peace and security that is under consideration 
in the Security Coundl. unless requested to do so by the 
Conn^ itself. Admissions to membership of the UN and the 
a^intoent of the Secretary-GoieraJ are made by the General 
ASsemUy on the recommendation of the Coundl. The election 
cf the judges of the International Court of Justice and amend* 
meat of the Charter are also joint respondbilities. 

Apart from the main body the UN, there are UN agencies 
— the Economic and Social Coundl. the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund, the World Bank, the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
ration, the World Health Organisation, the United Nations 
Educational, Sdeotific and Cultural OrganisatiOD, to name 
only a ^ —which between them covw all the fields of life 
Wheia iftteniatiooal cooperation is necessary, beneficial or 
desirable. 
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Tie international institutions mentioned alwve reflect the 
belief that the life of the whole world can be organised. This 
is natural. Civilisation and organisation have been marching 
forward to the same tune, education is being so organised as 
to reach everyone and meet all needs, the whole field of the 
social sciences is being investigated, and continuous improve* 
ments in printing machinery and teAniques have been flooding 
the world with printed literature. Scientific work is now planned 
and carried on on a vast scale- It has to be supported by some 
organisation that can provide the equipment end the personnel 
required. Governments and industries together or os their 
own have taken control of scientific research, and it is un¬ 
fortunately true that research for purposes of war overshadows 
ail other aims. Everyone realises how significant for the future 
atomic energy has become. This energy can be used for destruc¬ 
tive purposes. It can also supply unlimited power for peaceful 
ends and carry civilisation forward at a speed unknown 
before, At the moment, considering the nature and spirit of 
political and social organisation, either of the results is possible, 
The political, social and economic forms of international 
organisation are in reality admissions of the fact that the 
advancement of knowledge and technique, of means of trans¬ 
port and communication have brought aU the parts of the 
world together into close relationship. Goodwill and cooperation 
can give form and meaning to this relationship. They can 
make every human being an integral part of humanity, and 
raise his a^ievemeht in any sphere of activity into a contri¬ 
bution of value to the whole world. But two grave dangers 
have to be recognised and overcome. One is the utilisatiort of 
atomic energy for destructive purposes. Of this danger all are 
aware, though the asvareness by itself is no assurance of 
safety. The other danger is that man will lose his identity by 
becoming emotionally and intellectually dependent upon, 
subservient to and ultimately a slave of organisation. This 
danger was realised long ago. But it threatens us still. It is 
most evident in the countries most advanced in organisation 
and industry. Man can be saved from what he has created and 
imprisoned himself in only by some belief which will transform 
organisation from the bondage which it has become into a 
means of attaining a higher freedom. 
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Developments in technology based upon science have been so 
varied and so immense, specially in the last few decades, 
that one can reasonably consider them as representing a new 
scientific revolution. We have already mentioned the vast 
scale of scientific effort. It is equally important to remember 
that new scientihc knowledge is now applied immediately and 
extensively to production. I^argely owing to military needs, 
technological advance has ceased to depend on favourable 
economic circumstances. 

The discover of the structure of the atom, and of the 
means by which, through fission or fusion, a tremendous 
amount of energy can be released, led to the production of the 
atom and the hydrogen bombs. This energy can be used for 
peaceful purposes also, and stations are being set up for the 
large-scale generation of electrical power based on the fission 
of uranium nuclei. The achievements of the electrical industry 
are an advance in another direction. These achieveenents do 
not cany with them the threat of wholesale destruction. They 
include television and radar, electronic analogue and digital 
computers that work like the human brain, and are capable of 
solving complex mathematical problems; electron microscopes 
capable of magnifying objects 100,000 times, and enabling 
the observation of single large molecules; particles accelerators 
capable of accelerating protons to energies of several thousand 
million election volts for atomic physics research; small 
accelerators providing electrons at energies of a few million 
electron volts for use in medical diagnosis and treatment, for 
the irradiation of plastics to improve their physical properties 
and for the sterilisation of drugs and foodstuffs. These and 
many other achievememts have been made possible by the 
pr^uctlon on an economic scale of a number of materials 
which either did not exist, or were of no more than scientific 
interest twenty years ago. They include several new plastics, 
ferromagnetics, germanium and silicon in extremely pure 
forms, uranium, plutonium, etc. In the field of chemistry also 
we have inventions deriving from discoveritt made within 
te«at times, such as plastics, artificial fibres, synthetic viu- 
mins, hormones and anti-biotics. 
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Advances in the held of mass communication, such as radio 
and television, have been paralleled by developments in trans¬ 
port. The internal combustion engine of the aeroplane is being 
replaced by the jet, which almost doubles its speed. Rockets 
and projectiles and guided missiles are attaining even higher 
speeds, though at the moment they are serving purely military 
purposes. 

iOl this is just an indication of the nature and direction 
of technological progress. Astounding as this is, it provides 
only the first samples of what will come. Sometimes it may 
seem that human life is on the verge of destruction. But what 
has been achieved by science may also make this age the 
beginning of a new phase of human history. 
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